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PRE F A C E. 



October, 1786, 



JPIVE years ago, being ftiH young, a (mail 
inheritance, which fcU to me, put, me in pof- 
feffion of a fum of money. The difficuhy 
was, how to employ it. Some of my 
friends advifed me to enjoy the , capital, 
others to purchafe an annuityj hut, on rc- 
iledtion, I thought the fum too iqcojniiderable 
to make any fenfible addition to my income, 
and too great to be difiipated in frivolous ex-^ 
pences* Some fortunate ciccuoiftinces ha4 
habituated me to fludy ; I had acquired a. 
tafte, and even a paffion for knowledge,, 
and this acceffion to my fortune appeared to 
me a frdh means of gratifying my inclina-*. 
Vol. L a tion. 
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tion, and opening a new way to improve- 
ment*. I had read» and frequently heard re- 
peated, that of all the methods of adorning the 
mind, and forming the judgment, travel- 
ling is the mod efficacious; I determined^ 
therefore, on a plan of travelling, but to 
what part of the world I fhould direft my 
courfe remained ftill to be chofen : I wiOied 
the fcene of my obfervations to be new, or 
at leaft brilliant. My own , country, and 
the neighbouring nations, ieemed to me 
either too well known, or too eafy of acceis : 
the riling States of America, and the lavages, 
were not without their temptations; but 
other confiderations determined me in favour 
of Afia. Syria, efpecially, and Egypt, both 
with a view to what they once have been, 
and what they now are, appeared to me; a 
field equally adapted to thofe political and 
moral obfervations with ,which I wiihed to 
occupy my mind. '* Tbofe are tlie coun- 
•* tries," faid I, "in which the greater-part of 
" the opinions that govern us at this day 
^ have had their origin. In them, thofc 
" religious ideas took their rife, which have 
«* operated fo powerfully on our private 

<* and 
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*^ and public manhers^ on our laws^ and 
** our fociai ftatc. It will be intcrcfting, 
*^ therefore^ to be acquainted with the 
^^ countries where they originatedt the cuf- 
'^ toms and manners which gave them births 
^ and the fpirit arid chara£)^r of the nations 
^ ftska xshom they have been received as 
*^ {acred: to examine to what degree this 
^' iQiirit^ thefe tMtitmr^, and {hefe . cufloms^ 
*^ are aiter^ or retained; to afcertain the 
** influence of climate^ the effeds of the 
** govemmentf and the c^u&s of the va« 
^^ rious habits wd prejudices of theie c6un- 
♦^ tries; in a word, tojtjdge from their pre* 
^* fent ftate» what was idieir fitutition in for* 
** mer times/' 

On the other hand^ confidering the po- 
Ktical drcomftanoes of the Turkifli empire^ 
for rfie laft twen^ty years, and refleifting oa 
their pofHble confequences, it appeared to 
me equally curipns and .ufeful to acquire 
cori££t notions, of its internal governmentj 
in order to form a jxifl; eftimate of its re^ 
power and refources« With thefe views I 
fet out for Egypt, about th<f end pf 178a. 
After continuing, feven months at Cairo, 
A 2 finding 
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finding too many obftacles to a proper eX'^ 
amination of the interior parts of the country, 
and too little afliftance in learning Arabic, 
I determined to proceed into Syria. The 
more tranquil ftate of that province cor- 
refponded better with iny intentions. Sight 
months refidence among the Drufes, in aa 
Arabian convent, rendered the Arabic fa- 
miliar to me, and enabled me to travel 
through all Syria during a vehole year. On 
my return to France, after an abfence of 
near three years, imagining my refearches 
might prove of fome utility^ I refolved to 
publiCh a few obfervations on the prefent 
ilatc of Syria and Egypt ; and I was con* 
firmed in this refolution by the difficulty 
attending travelling in thc^e countries, which 
have, therefore^ but feldom been vifited, and 
arc but imperfeftly known. Travellers, in 
general, have diredled their refearches more 
to examine their antiquities, than their pre- 
fent fituatioQ } and almofl: all, haftily pafliog 
through them, have been deficient in the 
two principal means of acquiring knowledge, 
time, and the language of the country. 
Without pofifefiing the language, it is impo^ 

fible 
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fible to appreciate either the genius or the 
charadler of a nation. Interpreters can never 
fupply the defeat of a direft communication. 
And without corttinuing a fufficient time, 
no traveller can fertn an accurate judgnient, 
for the novelty of every thiftg ar^ound u$ 
naturally confounds and aftoniflies. The 
firft tumult muft fubfide, and the obje<S$ 
which prefent themfelves be repeatedly ex- 
amihedy before we can be certain the ideaii 
we have formed are juft. To fee well is an. 
art which requires more pradice than is 
conimonly imagined. 

On my return to France, I found that a 
late traveller ^ had anticipated me, with re- 
fpcdt to Egypt^ by a firft volume of Letters 
on that country. He has fince published 
two others; but, as the field is extenfive 
and fertile, there ftill remain fome novelties 
to glean i and on fubjefts already treated, the 
world may poflibly not be averfe to hear two 
witnefles, 

Syria, though not lefs interefting than 
Egypt, is undoubtedly a more novel fubjed. 
What has been already written on it by fbmc 
♦ M. Savary. 

A 3 travellers. 
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travdkrsj is now grown obsolete) and, at 
hc&M, very itnpede^Jt. I had at firft detet*^ 
mined to relate ooly what I myfelf had 
fkfins )>ut^ defirqus^for the fatisfadion of nly 
feadecs, to complete my defcriptlon of that 
province, I was' unwilling to deprive myfelf 
of the obfervations of others, when, from 
what I had jfeeix myfelf, I could not doubt 
their veracity* 

In my relation, I have endeavoured to main«- 
tain the fpirit with which I conduced my 
refearche$ into fads; that h, an impartial 
love of truth. I have retrained myGs3£ 
from indulging any faHies of the imagination, 
thoi}gh I am no ftranger to the power d£ 
fuch illusion over the generality of readers ; 
but I am of opinion that travels bdong to 
the department of hifkiry, and not that of 
romance. I have not therefore defcribed 
countries as more beautiful than they appear- 
ed to me ; I have not reprefented their in- 
habitants more virtuous, nor more wicked 
than I found them, and I have perhaps been 
enabled to ice them fuch as they really are, 
iince I have never received from them either 
benefits or injuries. 

As 
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As to the form of this work, I have not 
fellowed the method ufual in books of travels, 
though, perhaps, the moft fimple. I have 
r6J4C(Sted, as too prolix, both the order and 
the details of an itinerary, as well as all 
perfonal adventures; 1 have only exhibited 
general views, as better calculated to com- 
bine fads and ideas, and from a deiire of 
faving the time of the reader, amid the 
prodigious fucceflion of new publications. 
To render more clear my geographical ob* 
icrvations on , Egypt and Syria, I have an* 
nexed mapsof thdfe two countries. That of 
Egypt, for the Delta, and the defert of Si- 
nai, is laid down from the agronomical ob- 
fervations of M. Niebuhr, who travelled for 
the King of Denmark, in 1761: they are 
the lateft, and moft accurate, yet publifhed. 
The fame traveller has afforded me great 
afliftance in the map of Syria, which I have 
completed from that of Danville, and my own 
obfervations. To conclude, I have no doubt 
but the lovers of the ancient arts will thank 
me for accompanying with a drawing the 
defcription I have given of the two moil 

beautiful 
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beautiful remains of antiquity in Afia, the 
Ruins of Palmyra, and thofe of the Temple 
of the Sun at Balbec ; and I have reafbn to 
believe that the admirers of the modern arts 
will fee with pleafure the execution of 
the two engraved plates of thofe monu* 
ments. 
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TRAVELS 
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EGYPT AND S Y R, I A. 



STATE OP EGYPT^ 
C H A P. I. 

Of Egypt in general^ and the City 6f 
Alexandria. 

XT is in : vain that we attempt to prepare 
ourfelvesy by the perufal of books^ for a 
more intimate acqi^aintance with the cuiloms 
and manners pf nations ; the eiFed of narratives 
upon the mind» will always be very different 
from that of objeds upon the fenfes. The 
images the former prefefat, have neither cor- 
redtnefs in the defign, nor livdinefs in the 
colouring sc-tjbey are always indiftind, and 
leave but a fugitive imprcffion, very ealily 
effaced. This we more particularly expe- 
rience, when we are flrangers to the objeds 
to be laid befpre us ; for the imagination^ ip 
that cafe, finding no terms of comparison ready 
Vol. I. B formed. 
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formed, is compelled to colled and compofe 
new ideas ; and, in this operation^ ill diredted^ 
and haftily executed^ it is difHcult iiot to con*- 
found the traits, and disfigure the forms/ 
Ought we then to be aftoniflied, if, on be- 
holding the things themfelves, we are unable 
to difcover any refemblance between the ori- 
ginals and the copies^ and if every impreflioa 
bears the charafter of novelty ? 

Such is the fituation of a ftranger who' 
arrives> by Tea, in Turkey. In vain has . he 
read hidories and travels ; in vaiii has he, 
from their defcriptions, endeavoured to re-, 
prefent to himfelf the afped of the countries^ 
the appearance of ^t cities^ the drefiee, and 
manners of the iiihiibitanti : he Is new to att 
thefeobjeas, andiSaiakd with thelf variety: 
every idea he has foftned to him^lf vani^s^ 
and he remains abibtbed in furj^rke^nd a(la<^ 
uiffimcnt. 

Ko place 15 ihor6 proper to produce thifc 
cflfea, and prove the truth of thie remark, than 
Alexandria in Egypl!. The name of thift 
city, which recalls to ihemt>ry the genius ^ 
one of the moft wonderful of men 5 the ham* 
of the country, which r eihinds us of fo mknf 
great events ; the pitSkuref^uc appearance of 
the 
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the place itfelfj.the fpreading palm* trees; 
the terraced houfcs, which fcem to have no 
roof; the lofty flcndcr minarets, all an-^ 
xiounce to the traveller that he is in another 
world, A variety of novel objcdts prefent 
tl^mfelves to every fenfe ; he hears a lan- 
guage whofe barbarous founds, and fharp 
and guttural accents, offend his ear ; he fees 
drefles of the nioft unufual and whimfical 
kind, and figures of the ftrangcft appearance, 
Infteadof our fmooth ihaved faces, our fide 
curls, our triangular hats, and our fhdrt, and 
c^lofe drefles, he views, with' aftoniiliment^ 
tanned vifages, with beards and muftachios, 
large tolls of ftufF wreathed round their bald 
heads; long garments, which, reaching from 
the neck to the feet, fervc rather to veil 
than clothe the body, pipes of fix feet long^ 
with which every one is provided, hideous 
camels, which carry water in leathern facks^ 
and afies, faddled and bridled^ which lightly 
trip along with their riders in flippers ; he 
obferves their markets ill fupplicd with dates, 
and round flat little loaves; a filthy drove of 
half ftarvcd dogs roaming through the ftrcets, 
^nd a kind of wandering phantoms, which, 
under a long drapery of a fingle piece, dif- 
B 2 cover 



4 TRAVEL SIN 

cover nothing human, but two eyes, which 
fhew that they are women. Amid this croud 
of unufual objeds^ his mind is incapable of 
reflexion ; nor is it until he has reached his 
place of refidence, fo defirable on landing 
after a long voyage, that, becoming more calm, 
he reflects on the narrow, ill paved fireets, 
the low houfes, which, though not calculated 
to admit much light, are ftiU more obfcured 
by lattice work, the meagre and fwarthy in- 
habitants, who walk bare-footed, without 
other clothing than a blue fhirt faftened with 
a leathern girdle, or a red handkerchief, while 
the univerfal marks of mifery, fo manifed in 
all he meets, and the myftery which reigns 
around their houfes, point out to him the 
rapacity of oppreffion, and the diftrufl atten* 
dant upon flavery. 

But his whole attention is foon attracted by 
thofe vaft ruins which appear on the land fide 
of the city. In our countries, ruins are an 
objedt of curiofity . Scarcely can we difcover, 
in unfrequented places, fome ancient caftle, 
whofe decay annouaces rather the defertion of 
its mafter, than the wretchednefs of the neigh- 
bourhood : in Alexandria, on the contrary, we 
ho fooner leave the New Town, than we are 

aftoniflied 
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aftoniibed at the fight of an immenfe extent 
of ground overfpread with ruins. During a 
walk of two hours, you follow a double line 
of walls and towers, which form the circum- 
ference of the ancient Alexandria. The earth 
is cohered with the remains of lofty buildings 
deftroyed; whole fronts crumbled down, roofs 
fallen in, battlements decayed, and the ftones 
corroded and disfigured by faltpetre. The 
traveller paflfes over a vaft plain, furrowed with 
trenches, pierced with wells, divided by walls 
in ruins, covered over with ancient columns; 
and modera tombs,^ amid palm^^trees, and no- 
pals (a)y and where no living creature is to 
be met with, but owls, bats, and jackalls. 
The inhabitants, acctiftomed to this fcene, be- 
hold it without emotion; but the ilranger, in 
whom the recolledion of ancient ages is re- 
vived by the novelty of the objcdls around 
him, feels a fenfation, which not unfrequent* 
ly diflblves him in tears, infpiring reflexions 
which fill his heart with fadnefs, while his 
foul is elevated by their fublimity. 

I fhall not here repeat the defcriptions, 
given by all travellers, of the remarkable an- 

^a) Vulgarly called raquettCy the cochineal tree» 
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tiquities of Alexandria. The reader will find 
in Norden, Pbcock, Nicbuhr, and in the 
Letters lately publi(hed by M. Savary, every 
neceilary detail on the baths of Cleopatra, the 
two obelifks that bear her name^ the cata* 
combs, the refervoirs, and the Pillar^ impro* 
pcrly called Pompcy 's (b) Pillar. Thefe names 
are majeftic; bpt the originals by no means 
correfpond with the figures we have fcen of 
them. The pillar alone^ from its loftinefs^ 
its prodigious circumference, and the foli^ 
tudc with which it is furrounded, impreffes 
a genuine fentiment of refpedt and admira- 
tion • 

At prefent, Alexandria is the emporium 
of a confiderable commerce. It is the har- 
bour for all the commodities exported from 
Egypt by the Mediterranean, except the rice 
of Damietta. The Europeans have eftabliih- 
ments there, where fadors difpofe of their 

(h) It ought for the future to be called the Pillar of 
Severus, fiijce M. Savary has proved it was ere<Sled in ho- 
nour of that Emperor. Travellers difFer with refpeft to 
the dimenfions of this column ; but the calculation the 
moft generally admitted at Alexandria, makes the height 
of the ihaft, with the capital, 96 feet, and the circum- 
ferexiGe 28 feet, 3 inches. 

merchan- 
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tntvthindhc by barter, Veffels are cohftantly 
to be met with there frotoi Marfeilles, Leg-^ 
horn^ Venice^ Ragu&j and thq dominions 
of the Grand Seignor; b«t it is dangerous to 
winter there. The new pbrt, the only bar-* 
f hour for the Europenns, is clogged up with 
fand, infomuch that^ in flormy weather, (hips 
are liable to bilge s f^nd, the bottom bei^g alfo 
rocky* the cables foon chafe and part^fo that, 
one veflel driving againft a fecond, and that 
againft a third, they are perhaps all loft. Of 
this there was a fatal indance fixteen or 
eighteen years ago, when twoi-and-forty vef- 
fels were daflied to pieces on the mole^ in a 
gale of wind, from the north^weft, and nunir 
bers bavi^ been iince loft there at different 
times. . The old port, the entrance to which 
is covered by a neck of land called the Cape of 
Figs (c), is not fljbjedt to this inconvenience; 
but the Turks admit no ihips into it but 
thofe of Muffulmen. It will, perhaps, be 
afked, in Europe, why do they not repair 
the New Port? The anfwer is, that, in Turkey, 
they deftroy every thing, and repair nothing. 
The dd harboiir will be dcftroyed, likewii^, 

(c) Ras el'tittp pronounced tien. 
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as the ballaft of veflcls has been continually 
thrown into it for the laft two hundred years. 
The fpirit of the Turkifli government is to 
ruin the labours of paft ages, and deffroy the 
hopes of future times, bccaufe the barbarity 
of ignorant defpotifm never confiders to- 
piorrow. 

In time of war, Alexandria is of no import- 
ance ; no fortification is to be feen ; even the 
Pharos, with its lofty towers, cannot be de- 
fended. It has not four cannon fit for fervice^ 
nor a gunner who knows how t6 point them. 
The five hundred Janifaries^ who fhould form 
the garrifbn, reduced to half that number, 
know nothing but how to fmoke a pipe. It is 
fortunate for the Turks that the Franks find 
their intereft in preferving this city, A fingle 
Ruffian or Maltefe frigate would fuffice to 
lay it in afties ; but the conqueft would be of 
no value. A foreign power could not main- 
tain itfelf there, as the country is without 
water. This muft be brought from the Nile 
by the Kalidj, or canal of twelve leagues, 
which conveys it thither every year at the 
time of the inundation, and fills the vaults 
pr refervoirs dug under the ancient city, 
which mijft ferve till the pe?ft year. It is 

evident, 
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evident^ therefore, that were a foreiga powcc 
to take pofleffion, the canal would be fhut, 
and all fupplies of water cut off. 

It is this canal alone which conneds Alex«. 
undria with Egypt; for, from its fituation 
withoiit the Delta, and the nature of the fbil« 
it really belongs to the deferts of Africa ; its 
environs are fandy, flat and fterile, without 
trees and without houfes, whiere we meet with 
nothing but the plant (d) which yields the 
Kali, and a row of palm-trees, which follows 
the courfe of the Kalidj. or canal. 

We do not really enter Egypt until we 
arrive at Rofetta, called by the natives Rajhid: 
there the fands peculiar to Africa end, and a 
black, fat, and loamy foil, the diftinguiihing 
chara(5leriilic of Egypt, begins : there, alfo, for 
the firft time, we behold the waters of thecelcr 
brated Nile, which, rolling between two fleep 
banks, confiderably rcfembles the Seine be- 
tween Auteuil and Pafly. The woodsof palmr 
trees,- on each fide, the orchards, watered by 
Jts ftrtfams, the lemon, the orange, the banana, 
the peach, and other trees, by their perpetual 
verdure,render Hofetta aftoni(hingly delightful, 

^d) Glafs-wort, called by the Arabs el-kalij from 
- whence* the name of the fait ai-ialL 

and 
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and iti5 beauties appear ftill more charming 
by its contraft with Alexandria, and the fea 
we have juft left ; and from hence to Cairo, 
every iobjed tends to increafe the effe<9:. 

As we a(cend the river we begin to acquire 
fome general idea of the foil, the climate, 
and productions of this celebrated country. 
Nothing more refembles its appearance thsia 
the marfhes of the lower Loire, or the plains 
of Flanders ; inftead however of the numerous 
trees and country houfes of the latter, we muft 
imagine fome thin woods of palms and fyca- 
mores, and a few villages of mud- walled 
cottages, built on artificial mounds. All this 
part of Egypt is fo level, and fo low, that 
vre arc pot three leagues from the coaft when 
we firft difcover the palm-trees, and the 
fands on which they grow ; from thence, as 
we proceed up the river, the declivity is fo 
gentle, that the water does not flow fafter 
than a league an hour. As for the profpedt 
of the country, it offers little variety 5 nothing 
is to be feen but palm-trees, fingle, or in 
clumps, which become fewer in proportion 
as you advance : wretched villages of mud- 
walled huts, and a boundlefs plain, w^ich at 
different feafons is an ocean ojf freih wafer;, a 
1 . miry 
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miry morafs, a v^dant field, or a dufty 
defart ; and on every fide an extenfive and 
foggy horizon, , where the eye is wearied 
and difguftcd; till at length, towards the 
jundion of the two branches of the river; the 
mountains of Grand Cairo are diicovered in 
the eaft, and to the footh-wcft, three detached 
maffes appear, which, from their triangular 
form, aire known to be the Pyramids. We 
now enter a valley which turns to the fouth* 
ward, between two ridges of parallel emi- 
nences. That to the eaft, which extends to 
the Red Sea, merits the name of a mountain 
from the fteepnefs of its afcent, and that of a 
defart from its naked and favage aipedt (e)i 
but thtf weftcrn is nothing biit a ridge of rockj^ 
covered with fand, which has been very pro- 
perly termed a natiKal mound, or caufeway. 
To defcribc Egypt in two words, let the 
reader imagine, on one fide, a narrow fea and 
rocks ; on the other, imnienfe plains of fandi 
and, in the middle, a river flowing through a 
valley of one hundred and fifty leagues in 
length, and from three to feven wide, which, 
at the diftance of thirty leagues from the fea, 
feparates into two arms, the branches of 
(e) Called in Arabic moiattam^ .or hgwi mwntain. 

which 
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which wander over a country where they meet 
no obftacles, and which is almoA without 
declivity. 

The prevailing taftc for natural hiftoiy, 
now, to the honour of the prefent age, be- 
come fo general, demands doubtlefs fome 
details on the nature of the foil, and the 
minerals of this extenfive country. But, un- 
fortunately, the manner of travelling here 
is ill adapted to favour fuch refearches. It 
is not the fame in Turkey as in Europe : with 
us, travels are agreeable excurfions; there, 
they are difficult and dangerous undertakings, 
cfpecially for Europeans, whom the fuper- 
flitious natives believe to be forcerers, come 
to difcover by magic, treafures wMch the 
Genii have concealed under the ruins. This 
'- ridiculous, but deep rooted opinion, added to 
perpetual wars and difturbances, deprives the 
traveller of fecurity, and prevents every dif- 
covery. No one dares even walk alone in 
the fields ; nor can he procure any body to 
accompany him. We are confined therefore 
to the banks of the river, and a route frer 
quented by every one, which can aflford no 
new information. It is only by comparing 
what w^ have feen ourfelves with the obfer- 

vations 
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vations made by others that fome general' 
ideas can be acquired. 
- After having made this compariibn^ we 
ihall find reafon to conclude that' the bafis 
of all Egypt, from Afouan, (the ancieiit 
Syene) to the Mediterranean, is a continued 
bed of calcareous ftone, of a whitifh hue, and 
fome what foft, containing fhells analogous to 
thofe found in the two neighbouring feas (fj^ 
This quality is difcoverable in tlie Pyramids, 
and in the Lybian rock on which they (land. 
The fame kind of floneis likewife to be found 
in the Cifterns, in the Catacombs of Alexan^ 
dria, and in the projecting (helves upon the 
coaft* We; alfo find it in the Eaftern 
mountain, in the latitude of Cairo, and the 
materials with which that city is built. It is 
this calcareous flone, in fhort, which forms the 
immenfe quarries that extend from Sawadi 
to Manfalout, for the fpace of upwards of 
twenty-five leagues, according to the tef- 
timony of Father Sicard. That miffionary 
informs us, alfb, that marble is found in the 

(f) Thefe Ihells confift principally of echini, volutes, 
bivalves, and a fpecies in the form of lentils. See 
Shaw's Travels, 

valley 
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valley of Carts fgj, at the foot of the moun* 
tains bordering on the Red Sea» and in the 
mountains to the noith-eaft of Afouan. Be- 
tween that place and the Cataradt are the prin-> 
cipil quarries of red granite ; but there muft 
be others lower down^ for, on the cppofite 
fliore of the Red Sea, the mountains of Oreb^ 
of Sinai, and their dependencies f/f), at twd 
days journey towards the north, are formed 
of it. Not far from Afouan, to the north- 
Weft, is a quarry of ferpentine done, employed 
in its native (late by the inhabitants to make 
vefiels which will fland the iire. And, in 
the fame^ parallel, on the Red Sea, was for^* 
merly a mine of emeralds, all traces of which 
are now lofl. ^ Copper is the only metal of 
this country mentioned by the ancients. The 
road to Suez is the part of it where the greateft 
quantity of what are called Egyptian flints, or 
pebbles, is found, though the bottom be of 
a calcareous ftone, hard and fonorous ; there 
likewiie thofe ftones are found, which, from 
their fornit have been taken for petrified 

fg) See Savary's Letteri, Vol. I. page 437. 
fh) The fonncr is grey, fpottcd with black, and fomc- 
tlmcs fcdi 

wood. 
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woodl la fadt^ they do tefemble logs cut 
ilanting at the ends, and full of fmall holes^ 
and might eafily be taken for petrefadionst 
but chance throwing in my way a coftfi^* 
derabte quantity of thefe, in the road of 
the Haouatat Arabs fij, I carefully ex* 
amined them^ and am convinced they are 
realnunerals (kj. 

The two lakes of Natron, defefibed by 
Fath^ Sicard, are more interediog objet^s 1 
they are fituated in the defart of Shayat, or 
St. Macarius, to the weft of the Delta« 
Their bed is a fort of natural trench, three 
or four leagues long, by a quarter wide, the 
bottom of which is hard and ftony. It is 
dry. fbr nine months in the year, but, in 
winter, there oozes from the earth a water 
of areddifh violet colour, which fills the 
lake to the height of five or . fix feet ; the 
return of the great heats caufing: this to eva- 
porate, there remains a bed of fait two feet 
thick, and very hard, which is broken with 

(i) Each tribe has its particular road, to av6id dtfi- 
l^utes. 

(k) Befides, there do not exift ten trees ijfi this de- 
fart, and^t feems incapable, of producing anjr^ 

bars 
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bars of iron. Thirty thoufand quintals are 
procured from them every year. This phe- 
Bomenon^ which indicates a foil impregnated 
with falt^ is common throughout all Egypt. 
In every part of it, on digging, a bradcifh 
water is found, containing natron, marine 
fait, and a little nitre. Even when the gar- 
dens are overflowed, for the fake of watering 
them, the furface of the ground, after the 
evaporation and abforption of the water, ap-^ 
pears glazed over with fait; and this foil, 
like that of the whole continent of Africa 
and Arabia, feems either to be compofed of 
fait, or to produce it. 

In the midfl: of thefe minerals of various 
qualities, in the midfl of that fine and reddifh 
coloured fand peculiar to Africa, the earth 
of the valley through which the Nile flows, 
difcovers properties which proveitof a diflindt 
clafs. Its blackifh colour, its clayey, ce- 
menting quality, demon flrate its foreign 
origin ; and, in fadt, it is brought by the 
river from the heart of Abyfllnia ; as if Na- 
ture had determined artfully to form an 
habitable ifland in a country to which fhe 
had denied every thing. Without this fat 

and 
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and light mud,, Egypt never could have 
produced any thing; that alone feems to 
contain the feeds of vegetation and fecun-* 
dity : and thefe again are owin^ to the river, 
by which it is depofited. 
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CHAP. 11. 

Of the l^ile, and the enlargement of the 
Delta. 

1 H E whole phyfical and political exis- 
tence of Egypt depends upon the Nile ; that 
alone provides for the greateft neceffity of 
animal life, the want of water, fo frequently, 
and fb diftrefsfully, experienced in warm cli- 
mates. The Nile alone, without the aid of 
rain, every where fupplies vegetation with 
moifture, the earth, during the three months 
inundation, imbibing a fufEcient quantity 
of water for the reft of the year. Were it 
not for this overflowing, only a very fmall part 
of the country could be cultivated, and even 
that would require prodigious labour; it is 
with reafon, therefore, this river has been 
ftiled the fource of plenty, of happinefs, and 
of life itfdf. Had Albuquerque, the Portu- 
gucfe, been able to execute his projeft, of 
turning its courfe from Ethiopia into the 

Red 
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Hed Sea (l)^ this country, now fo rich, would 
have become a favage defert, furroundeid by 
folitudes. When we reflect on the ufe man 
makes of his powers, how little reafon have 
we to regret that Nature has granted him no 
more! 

It is with reafoti, therefore, that the 
Egyptians have always profeiTed, and ftill 
retain, a religious veneration for the Nile/^/w^s 
but an European muft be pardoned, if, on 
hearing them boaft its beauty, he fmiles at 
their ignorance. Never will thefe troubled 
and muddy waters have for him the charm 
of tranfparent fountains and limpid dreams i 
never, except from fome extraordinary excite- 
ment, will a fwarthy Egyptian woman, drip- 
ing from thefe yellow and muddy waters, re- 
mind him of the bathing Naiads, For fix 
months of the year the water of the river is 
fo thick that it muft have time to fettle be- 

{I) See Savary's Letters. T, 

(jn) They called it holy^ hlejfed^ facred \ and, on the ap- 
pearance of the new waters, that is, on the opening 
of the canals, mothers are feen plunging their children 
into the ftream, from a belief that thefe waters have a 
purifying and divine virtue, fuch as the antients attri- 
buted to eyery river* 

C a f^^^ 
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fore it can be drunk {"n J: and, during the tlircd 
months which precede the inundation, redu* 
ced to an inconfiderable depth, it grows heat- 
ed, becomeis green, ftstid, and full of worms, 
and it is neceffary to have recourfe to that 
which has been before drawn and preferved 
in cifterns. At dl times, people of delicacy 
take care to perfume it, and cool it by evapo- 
ration C^)* 

Travellers and Hiftorians have written fo 
much on the Nile, and its phenomena, that 

(n) Bitter almonds are made ufe of, for this purpofe^ 
with which the veflel is rubbed, and the water then 
becomes really light and good. But nothing but thlrft, 
or prejudice, could induce any perfon to give it the 
. preference to that of our fountains and larg« rivers, fuch 
as the Seine, and the Loire. 

(o) Earthen veflels, unglazed,are kept carefully in every 
apartment, from whence the watei* continually traiifpires; 
this tranfpiration produces the more coolnefs in proppr^ 
tion as it is more confiderable ; for which reafon, thefe 
veflels are often fufpended in paflages Where there are 
currents of air, and under the (hade of trees. In fcveral 
parts of Syria they drink the water which has tranf-* 
pired ; in Egypt they drink that which remains j befides^ 
in no country is fo much water ufed. The firft thing an 
Egyptian does, on entering a houfe, is to lay hold of 
tjie ^oUa, (the pitcher of water) and take a hearty draught 
of it; and, thanks to their perpetual perfpiration, thcy 
feel no inconvenience from the practice. 

I was 
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I was at firft inclined to think the fub- 
jedl exhaufted ; but, as ideas vary refpedting 
the moft invariable fads ; frequently, while 
there remains nothing new to fay, there is 
Aill fomething to correct. Such appears to 
me to be the cafe, with fome opinions of 
M. . Savary, in the Letters he has lately 
publifhed. . The pofitions he endeavours to 
cftabliflx concerning the enlargement, and 
rife of the Delta, are fo diflferent from the 
conclufions I have deduced from the fads 
and authorities he quotes that I think it my 
duty to fubmit our contradidory opinions to 
the tribunal of the public. This difcuflion 
feems to me the more neceiTary, as a refidence 
of two years, upon the fpot, gives a weight 
to the teftimony of M. Savary, which would 
foon become authority : let us ftate the quef- 
tions, and treat, in the firft place, of the ex- 
tenfion, or enlargement of the Delta. 

A Greek hiftorian, to .whom we are in^ 
debted for almoft all our knowledge of an- 
cient Egypt, and whofe authority every day's 
obfcrvation confirms, wrote thus, . two-and- 
twenty centuries ago: **That part of Egypt 
^* frequented by the Greeks, (the Delta) is an 
^' acquired land, the gift of the river, as is all 
C 3 'Mhc 
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** the marfhy country, along its banks, fop 
<* three days fail up the Nile (pj." 

The reafons he alleges in fupport of this 
aiTertion prove that it was not founded on 
prejudice. " In fa<a," adds he, ^* the foil of 
«* Egypt, which is a black and fat mud, is 
** abfolutely different, both from that of 
•* Africa, which is a red fand, and that of 
^* Arabia, which is clayey and ftoney,— This 
** mud is brought from Ethiopia, by the 
** Nile.— And the (hells found in the defert 
^* fufEciently prove that the fea formerly 
f* extended farther into the country." 

Herodotus, however, though he admits 
this encroachment of the river, fo conform- 
able to probability, has not determined its 
proportions. Thefe M. Savary has imagined 
himfclf able to fupply i let us examine his 
reafoning. 

^* While it encreafed it height, Egypt f'efj^ 
fays he, " augmented in length likewife; 
" to prove which, among feveral fads which 
•* hiftory has preferved, I fhall feled only 
" one. During the reign of Pfammeticusf, 

(p) Herodot. lib. 2. p. 105* edit. Wefling. 
(q) See Letters on Egypt, Vol. !• p. 17. of thcEnglifli 
Tranflation, Second Edit. 

'' the 
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^* the Milefians, with thirty fhips, landed at 
'^ the mouth of the Bolbitine branchy at 
^ prefent the branch of Rofetta, where they 
*^ fortified themfelves, and built a city, 
** which they called Metelis,(Strabo, lib. ly.) 
•* now named Faoua, but which, in the 
^' Coptic vocabularies, is ftill called MefiiU 
** This city, which was formerly a fea<-port, 
** ftands, at prefent, nine leagues from the 
** fhore ; which fpace the Delta has length* 
^* ened, from the age of Pfammcticus to the 
"prefent." 

Nothing fo accurate at firft fight as this 
reafoning ; but, on recurring to the original, 
M. Savary's authority, we find, that the prin-* 
cipal fa£t is wanting ; the following'is a literal 
tranflation of the text of Strabo (rj. 

** Beyond the Bolbitine mouth, is a low 
^* fandy cape, called the horn of the Lamb, 
•* which ftretches pretty far (into the fea) ; 
^ beyond that, the watch-tower of Perfcus, 
*' and the wall of the Milefians; for the 
^* Milefians, in the reign of Cyaxares, King 
^* of the Medes, cotemporary with Pfammc-* 
^* ticug. King of Egypt, arriving at the Bol- 

(r) Strabonis Cfeograph. Intcrp. Cafaubon, Edit. 1707* 
Ifib. 17. p, H53. 

c C 4 '^ bitine 
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" bilinc mouth, with thirty veflels, laiideif! 
** there, and ereded the work which bears 
«* their name. Some time after, having ad-« 
" vanced into the Saitic Nome, and van^ 
'* quiftied Inarus, in a naval battle, they 
** founded the city of Naucratis, a little above 
•^ Schedia* Beyond the wall of the Mile- 
" jSans, as we approach the Sebennytic 
•' mouth, arc lalces, one of which is named 
«^ the Butic/' 

Such *is the paflagc of Strabo, relative to 
the Milefians; no mention is made of Metelis^ 
©f which not even the name is to be found in 
his whole work. Danville ("sj has copied it 
from Ptolemy, who does not afcribe it to the 
Milefians: and unlefs M. Savary can prove 
the identity of Metelis^ and the Milefian wall, 
by refearches made upon the fpot, his con- 
cluiions ought not to be admitted. 

He is of opinion, too, that Homer affords 
him a fimilar teflimony in thofe paiTagei^ 
wherein he fpeaks of the diflance of the ifle 
of Pharos from Egypt (f) ; the reader fhall 

fsj See the excellent Memoir of Danville, on Egyptj 
in 4to, 1765, p. 77. 
(tj See Savary '$ Letters, p. 17. 
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judgCy whether this is better founded. I quote 
the tranflation of Madame Dacier (u)^ which^ 
though lefs brilliant, is. more literal than any 
other, and our bufinefs is with the literal. 
Menelaus is made to fpeak thus : 

*' In the Egyptian fea, oppofite the Nile, 
«^ there is a certain ifland, called Pharos i dif- 
•* tant from one of the mouths of that river 
^^ about as far as a veilel can fail in one day 
•* before the wind/'— and, foon after, Proteus 
fays to Menelaus : '* Inflexible defliny does 
** not peanit you to revifit your dear coun- 
•^ try— until you fliall have returned again 
^* into the river Egyptus, and offered un- 
*^ blemifhed hecatombs to the immortals/' 

'* He faid," refumes Menelaus, ** and my 
'* heart was feized with grief and fadnefs, bc- 
^' caufe this God commanded me to return 
** into the river Egyptus, the way to which 
*' is difficult and dangerous/' 

From thefc pafTages, and efpecially from 
the former, M. Savary would infer that the 
Pharos, which, at prefent joins the main 
land, was at that time very remote from it ; 
but when Homer fpeaks of the diilance of this 

fi^; Odyflllib. 4, 

jfland. 
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iiland^ he does not mean its diftance from the 
ihore oppo0te, as that traveller has tranilated 
him, but from the land of Egypt, and the 
river Nile. In the ^ond place, by a day's 
fail, we muft not underftand the indefinite 
ipace, which the veflels, or, more properly 
fpeaking, the boats, of the ancients could 
pafs through in a day ; the Greeks ufed this 
expreffion to denote a certain fixed diftance of 
five hundred and forty ftadia. Herodotus (pc)^ 
who clearly afcertains this fad:, gives us an 
example of it, when he fays that the Nile 
has encroached upon the fea the whole extent 
of country for three days fail up the river i 
and the fixteen hundred and twenty ftadia^ 
arifing from this computation, agree with the 
more accurate meafure of fifteen hundred 
ftadia, which he gives us in another place, as 
the diftance of Heliopolis from the fea. Now, 
taking, with Danville, the five hundred and 
forty ftadia for twenty-feven thoufand toifes, 
or near half a degree (yj^ we (hall find this 
meafure is the diftance of the Pharos from 
the Nilej it extends exadlly to two-thirds of 
a league above Rofetta, a iituation where we 

(x) Herod, lib. ri. p. io6 and 107. 
(y) This is only 1,300 toifes too much. 

hav0 
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^ave reafon to place the city which gavo 
pame to the Bolbitine mouth ; and it is tc^ 
markable that it was this which the Greeks 
frequented^ and where the Milefians landed, 
a century and a half after Homer, It is, 
therefore, far from being proved, that tho 
increafe of the Delta, or of the Continent, 
was fo rapid as has been imagined ; and, if we 
were difpofed to maintain it» we ihould ftill 
have to explain how this fhore, which has 
not gained half a league from the days of 
Alexander, fhould have gained eleven in the 
far fhorter period from the time of Menelaus 
to that conqueror fz). 

A more fatisfa<ftory eftlmate of this en- 
(rroachment might have been deduced froni 
the dimenfions of Egypt, given by Hero- 
dotus: the following are his words. *^ The 

(z) It may be objefted Homer is not cxadl when he 
fays the Pharos wasjoppofite the Nile j but, in his excufc, 
it may be urged, that when he calls Egypt the extremity 
of the world, he cannot mean to fpeak with precifion. 
We muft alfo obferve, that the Canopic branch ran 
formerly by the lakes, opening itfelf a pafTage near Abou- 
kir I and if, as the view of the country leads me to think, 
it pailed even to the weft of Aboukir, which muft have 
been an ifland, Homer, might fay, with reafon, that 
tiie Pharos was oppofitc the Nile. 

4 " breaith 
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•' breadth of Egypt, along the fea-coaft, from 
^ the Gulph of Plinthine, to the Lake Ser- 
** bonis, near Mount Cafius, is three thou- 
** fand fix hundred ftadia ; and its length, 
** from the fea to Heliopolis, fifteen hundred 
*• ftadia/* 

Let us confine ourfelves to this laft mea- 
fure, which alone concerns the prefent dif- 
pute. Danville has proved, with that faga- 
city which was peculiar to him, that the 
ftadium of Herodotus is equivalent to be- 
tween fifty and fifty-one French toifes ; and 
taking it at the latter eftimation, the fifteen 
hundred ftadia are equal to feventy-fix thou« 
fand toifes, which, after the rate of fifty-feven 
thoufand to a degree, gives one degree and 
near twenty minutes and a half. Now, from 
the aftronoitiical obfervations of M . Niebuhr, 
who travelled for the King of Denmark, in 
1 76 1 (aj, the difference of latitude between 
Heliopolis, (now called Matarea) and the 
fea, being one degree twenty- nine minutes, 
at Damietta, and one degree twenty-four at 
Rofetta, there is a diflference, on one fide, of 

(a) See Foyage en Jrabiey ly C. Niebuhr, in 410. 
torn. !• which muft be diilinguiflied from his Dtfcriptim 
d^ rJrabU s 2 voK in 4to, 

3 three 
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three minfftes and a half, or a league and a half 
encroachment ; and eight minutes and a half» 
or three leagues and a half, on the other ; that 
is to fay, the ancient fliore anfwcrs to eleven 
thoufand eight hundred toifes below Rofetta, 
which corrcfponds very nearly to the fenfe 
in which I underfland the paflage in Homer, 
while, on the branch of Damietta, it falls 
nine hundred and fifty toifes below that 
city. It is true that, in meafuring imme- 
diately on the map, the line of the fhore 
will be found about three leagues higher on 
the fide of Rofetta, and falls on Damietta 
itfelf, which is ocqafioned by the angle pro- 
duced by the difference of longitude. But, 
in that cafe, Bolbitinum^ mentioned by He- 
rodotus, is not within its prefcribed limits; 
and it is no longer ttue that Bufiris (Abou- 
fir) was fituated, as Herodotus has told 
us (ijj in the middle of the Delta. It muft 
not be denied that ths relations of the an- 
cients, and the knowledge we have of the 
country, are not fufficiently precife exadly 
to determine the fuccefilve encroachments. 

(bj Lib. ii. p. 123. 

lu 
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In order to rcafbn accurately, refearchcs AtrA^ 
lar to thofe of the Comte de Choifeul, on thcf 
Meander (c), would be neceflary 3 the 
ground (hould be dug into, but fuch labours 
require means and opportunities which few 
travellers poffefs ; and a greater difficulty thaft 
all is, that the fandy foil, which forms* the 
lower Delta, undergoes great changes every 
day. Thefe are not entirely owing to the 
Nile and the fea; the wind itfelf is a very 
powerful agent, which fometimes choaks up 
the canals, and drives back the river, as it 
ha? done at the Canopic branch. At others, 
it amaffes the fand, and buries the ruins, fo 
that their very remembrance is loft. M* 
Niebuhr relates a remarkable inftance of 
this. While he was at .Rofetta, in 17*62, 
he difcovered, by chance, under the fandy 
hillocks, to the fouthward of that city, feveral 
ancient ruins, and, among others, twenty 
fine marble columns of Grecian workmanfhip, 
without being able to learn any tradition 
even of the name of the place fdj. This 
appears to me to have been the cafe with the 

(cj See Voyage Pittorefque de la Grece, torn. 2. 
fd) This fituation agrees very well with that of Bol- 
bitinum. 

whole 
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whole of the adjacent dcfert* This tradt, 
formerly interfeded by large canals, and 
filled with towns, preients nothing but hil- 
locks of a yellowifh fand, very fine, which 
the wind heaps up at the foot of every ob« 
ilacle, and which frequently buries the palm- 
trees ; wherefore, notwithftanding the induf« 
trious refearches of Danville, we cannot be 
certain he is right in the fituations he has 
afligned to feveral ancient places, 

M. Savary has been much more exa£t in 
what he has cited concerning one of the 
changes the Nile has undergone (e)^ by which' 
it appears, that river formerly flowed entirely 
through Lybia, to the Ibuth of Memphis* 
But the relation of Herodotus himfelf, on 
whofe authority this depends, is not without 
difficulties. When that hiftorian, therefore, 
aflerts, after the priefts of Heliopolis, that 
Menes, the firft king of Egypt, dammed up 
the elbow, formed by the river, two leagues 
and a quarter (one hundred fladia) above 
Memphis ffj^ and dug a new channel, to the 
eaftward of that city, does it not follow 
that Memphis was at that time iituated in 

(e) Letter i. p, 12. 

(f) Hcrodgt. ii. lib, a* 

a barren 
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a barren defert, far diftant from any water ? 
And how improbable is fuch an hypothefis ! 
Can we literaHy believe in thefe immenfe 
works of Menes, who is fuppofed to have 
founded a city which is nl6ntioned as exifting 
before his time; wlio is imagined to have 
dug canals and lakes, thrown bridges over 
rivers, and erefted palaces, Jiowers and tem- 
ples ; and all this in the earlieft age of the 
nation, and the infancy of all the arts ? Is 
iK)t this Menes himfelf an hiflorical chi- 
maera, and are not all the relations of the 
priefts,- concerning this remote antiquity, 
wholly mythological ? I am inclined to think 
therefore, that the turning the courfc of the 
Nile, by Menes, was no more than a diver* 
fion of fome fmaller branch, to increafe the 
inundation of the Delta; and this conjedurt 
feems the more 4)robable, fince, notwith*^ 
ftanding the teftimony of Herodotus, this 
part of the valley, feen from the Pyramids, 
prefents nothing which could have been an 
obftrudtion to the courfe of the river. Be* 
fides, I cannot but think that M. Savary 
prefttmes too much, when he makes the 
great channel, called bahr bela ma^ or river 
without water, terminate at the mound 

before- 
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before- mentioned, above Memphis, and fup- 
poies it to have been the ancient bed of the 
Nile. Every traveller, cited by Danville, 
places that termination at the Lake of Fay- 
cam, of which it appears a more natural 
continuation (gj. To have proved this pofi- 
tion, he fhould have vlfited the places them- 
felves, and I never heard, at Cairo, that M. 
Savary. advanced farther to the ibuth vizard, 
than the Pyramids of Djiza. The formation 
of the Delta, which he deduces from this 
alteration, is equally repugnant to proba- 
bility ; for, in this fudden change, why (hould 
wc imagine, the ** enormous weight of the 
** waters, difcharging themfelves into this 
•* gulph fbj^ would repel thofe of the fea ?'' 
The meeting of two mafles of fluid pro- 
duces nothing but a mixture, from which a 
common level fton refults; if we imagine 
the water increafed, we can only expedl 
that more land will be covered. It is true, 

(g) In fa<St, we (hall be more inclined, from an in* 
fpeSion of the map, to believe that this was the ancient 
courfe of the river: as for the petrefadions of mafts and 
whole veffels, mentioned by Father Sicard, thefe, to gain 
credit, ought to be attefted by more enlightened travellers 
than that miffionary. 

(h) Letters on, Egypt, vol.1, page 13, 

Vol. !• D M. Sa- 
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M. Savaryadds, '^ the fand and mu4 car- 
ried along by the Nile, were accumulated^ 
'* and the Delta, very inconfidprablp at firfl:, 
^* rofe from the fea, by encroaching on it? 
^* limits/' But how does an ifland rife out 
of the fea ? Running waters level much more 
than they heap up. This leads us f o th^ 
queflipn of the elevation* 



CHAR 
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CHAP. IIL 

Of the Rife of the Delta. 

Herodotus, on whofc authority this 
hypothefis is founded, has not very fatisfac* 
torily explained the faft, but he has a paflage 
of which M. Savary has availed hitiifelf to 
dravtr certain poiitive conclufions; the fol- 
lowing is his reaibning : 

** In the time of Mceris, who lived five 
'^ hundred yevs before the Trojan war (i)^ 
*< eight cubits were fafficient to overflow the 
•^ vvholc Delta (Kerodot. lib. 2.)* fifteen 
^^ were neceflary in the age of Herodotus ; 
•' under the Roman empire, fixtcen ; under 
*• the Arabs, fcventeen : eighteen cubits is 
^ the ftandard of abundance at this day ; and 
^ the Nile fometimes rifes to two-and- twenty. 
•* Thus, in the fpace of 3284 years, we 
^* fee the Delta has rifen fourteen cubits." 

True, if we admit die fafts as they are 
plated; but, on a careful examination, we 

{%) Letter I. p. xj, 

D z ihaU 
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ihall find circumftances which invalidate both 
the premifes and conclufion. Let us firft 
cite the text of Herodotus ; 

** The Egyptian priefts,** fays that au- 
thor fpj, ** report that in the reign* of King 
•* Mceris, the Nile inundated the Delta, if it 
•? only rofe to eight cubits. At prefcnt it does 
** not overflew it unlefs it attain fixteen, or 
•* at leaft fifteen. Now, from the death of 
*^ Moeris to this time, nine hundred years 
*^ have not yet elapfed." 

Let us calculate from thefe materials. 
From Mqpris to Herodotus - 900 years. 
From Herodotus tp the year X777, 

two thoufand two hundred and 

thirty- feyen, or if he will • 2»24o 



Total, - 3»i4o 
Why this difference of one hundred and 
forty-four years excefs in the calculation of 
M. Savary ? Why does heufc other numbers 
than thofe of his author? Cut let us pafs 
over the chronology. 

In the time of Herodotup, fixteen cubits 
were neceffary, or at leaft fifteen, to overflow 

(pj Lib. ii* p. 109/ 

the 
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the Delta. The fame number was fufficient 
in the time of the Romans : fifteen and fix* 
teen arc invariably the meafurc. 

** Before the time of Petronius/' fays Stra- 
hofqj, " plenty was. not known in the Del- 
•* ta unlefs the Nile rofe to fourteen cubits. 
" But this Governor obtaining by art what 
*' nature denied, under his prefcditure, plenty. 
** has been known at twelve." The Arabs tell 
us the fame. A book in Arabic ftill exifis 
which contains a table of all the rifings pf the 
Nile, from the firft year of the Hegira (A. D. 
622), down to the year 875, (A. D. 1470);' 
and this workafcertairfs that^ in the lateft times, 
as often as the Nile has fourteen cubits depth 
in its channel, there is a harveft fufficient for 
the year ; that, if it reaches fixteen, there is 
fufficient for two years ; but when it falls 
fliort of fourteen, or exceeds eighteen, famine 
enfues ; which correfponds exaftly with the 
account of Herodotus. The book I quote 
is Arabic, but its.pentents are in every one's 
hands, who cboofes to confult the word NtVe 
in the BiWiotheque Orientale of D'Herbelot, 
or the Extradls .from Kalkafendas, in Dr. 
Shaw's Travels. 

(q) Lib. xvii. 

D 3 Nor 
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Nor 13 the meafure of thefe cubits uncertain. 
Frcret, Danville, and M. Bailli have proved 
that the Egyptian cubit^ being invariably 
tvtrenty-four digits^ is equal to twenty and a 
half French inches (r)i and the prefent cobit^ 
called Draa mafru is prccifely divided into 
tv^enty-four digits^ and contains twenty and 
a half of our inches. But the columns with 
which the rife of the Nile is meafuredj hav« 
undergone an alteration which we muft not 
omit to notice. 

** In the earlier ages, and while the Arabs 
♦* governed Egypt/' fays Kalkafendasp ** they 
•' perceived that when the Nile did not at- 
tain the flandardnecefTaryfor plenty, eyery 
one was anxious to lay in fufficient pro- 
** vifion for the year, which occafiofted great 
** inconveniencies. Complaints of this were 
•' made to the Caliph Omar, who gave orders 
** to Amrou to enquire into the matter i and 
** he reported as follows :— Having made 
^* the refearches you cqpmanded, we have 
*^ found that when the Nile rifcs to fourteen 

(r) I have meafured feveraj of them with zfied de Roi^ 
^andardfcQt of copper • but I found they all varied from 
•one to three lines. The Draa ^ambosji is of tweaty-dght 
digits^ or twenty-four inches, wantij^g one line. 

^^ cubits. 



4€ 
4€ 



4€ 
€€ 
€€ 
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** cubits^ it produces a fufficlent harvcft for 
•• the year; when it attains fixtcen cubits^ 
•• we have plenty ; but that at twelve and 
•• eighteen dearth cnfues. We alfo find that 
the cuftom of making known the height 
of the waters by proclamatioir, is produc* 
tive of many irregularities, and is very 
*^ difadvantagec^us to commerce/* 

Omar, tp remedy this abufe, was, perhaps, 
inclined to abolifh thefe proclamations; but 
that not being practicable, he devifed an ex- 
pedient, fugg*fted by Aboutaaleb, to produce 
the fame effedt. Until then the nieafuring 
column, called the Nihmeter fs)^ had been 
divided into cubits of twenty-four digits 
each; Omar drdered this to be dcftroyed, and 
fubftituting another in its place, which he 
eredled in the ifland of Raouda, he com- 
manded that the twelve lower cubits fhould 
confift of twenty-eight digits, inftead of twen- 
ty-four, while the upper remained of the 
ufual number ; hence, when the rife of the 
Nile appeared, by the column, to be twelve 
cubits, it was really fourteen ; for thefe twelve 
cubits being each four digits too long, there 

(s) In Arabic, Mekias^ or Meafure. 

D 4 was 
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was an excefs of forty- eight digits, or two 
cubits. Therefore, when fourteen cubits, 
the meafure of a fufficient harveft, were pra- 
claimed, the inundation was really at the 
height for plenty, and the multitude, always 
eafily deceived by words, never fufpedted the 
impofition. But this alteration could not 
efcape the Arabian hiflorians, who tell us 
the Columns of the Said, or Upper Egypt, 
continued to be divided by twenty-four di- 
gits ; that the height of eighteen cubits (old 
ilyle), was always injurious j and that nine- 
teen was very rare, and almoil a prodigy (t). 

Nothing therefore is lefs certain than the 
progrefBve changes -here alleged, and which 
are rendered improbable by a known fad, 
which is, that in the long period of eighteen 
centuries, the rife of the Nile never varied. 
How does it happen then that it is fo different 
at prcfent ? How can it fofoonhave altered 

(t) Dr. Pocock, who has fcveral good obfervations on 
the Nile, has entirely miftaken the meaning of the text 
of Kalkafendas ; from an obfcure pafTage he has been led 
to conclude, that the Nilometer, in the time of Omar, 
was only twelve cubits, and this error has led him into a 
number of falfc conjedlurcs. Pomk's Travels, vol. i. 
253- 

from 
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from fifteen to twenty-two cubits, fince the 
year one thoufand/our hundred and feventy- 
three ? This problem is, ia my opinion, eafy 
of folution 5 not from phyfical changes, but 
froip other circumftances. It is not the Nile 
but the column and meafures which have va-* 
ried. The myftery in which the Mekias is en- 
veloped by the Turks, has prevented the greater 
part of travellers from difcovering the truth ; 
but Pococke, who obtained a fight of it in 
1739, relates that the fcale of cubits was inac- 
curate and unequal. He even obferves it ap- 
peared to him to be new, a circumftance which 
may lead us to imagine the Turks, in imitation 
of Omar, have made fome recent alteration. 
In ihort there is a fad which removes every 
dqubt, for M. Niebuhr (u), whom the 
world would not eafily fufpe<3: of falfehood or 
miilake, having meafured^ in 1762, the marks 
of. the inundation, on a wall at Djiza (Giza), 
found that^ on the flrft of June, the Nile had 
fallen twenty^four French feet. But twenty*- 
four feet, reduced to cubits, at the rate of 
twenty inches and a half each, give predfely 
fourteen cubits one inch. It is true there 



(«) Voyage 09 Jlrgbih toiii« L p, loa. 
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itiU remains eighteen dajrs decreafe ; but by 
eftioiating that at half a cubit, agreeable to 
what has been obfervcd by Pococke (x), wc 
have only fourteen cubits and a half, which 
correfponds exactly with the antient calco* 
lation. 

There is another aflertion of M, Savary's 
to which, likewife, I cannot fubfcribe without 
reftridion.— ** Since I have been in Egypt^^' 
fayi he. Letter I. p. 15, •* I have twice 
'* made the tour of the Delta ; I have even 
•* crofled it by the canal of Menouf, The 
•* river, though full to the brim, in the great 
*' branches of Rofetta and Damietta, and 
•* thofe which run through the interior parts 
*^ of the country; only overflowed the 
** land where it Jay low, or where banks had 
** been raifed to ftop its waters, and throw 
** them over the rice fields." Hence he 
concludes, ** that the prefcnt pofition of the 
** Delta is the beft poffible for agriculture; 
*.* fince, ceafing to be overflowed, this ifland 
** has a yearly gain of the three months dur* 

(x) The 17th of May, eleven pilqes (or cubits} of the 
eolumn were above the water, and the 3d of June eleven 
and a half: in feventeen days therefore there was a dif- 
ference of half a cubit. Pocock's Travth^voh I. p. 256. 

•* ing 
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^ ing which the Thebais is inundated/' 
It muft be confeiTed that nothing can be 
more extraordinaiy than this gain. If the 
Pelta has gained by being no longer ovei* 
flowed^ why was the inundation at aU times 
io anxioufly defired ? '* This is fupplied by 
«« the banks/' But the Delta muft not be 
compared to the marfhes of the Seine, The 
water is only on a level with the land towards 
the fea 5 every where elfe it is below the 
level, and the fhore rifes as we afcend the 
river. In ihort, if I may give my teflimony, 
I muft declare that, when I went from Cairo 
to Rofetta, by the canal of Menouf, I obferved, 
on the 26th, 27th, and aSth of September, 
1783, that, notwithftanding the waters had de^ 
creafed upwards of a fortnight, the country was 
Jftill partly under water, and ftill difcovered, in 
the places left dry, the traces of the inundation. 
What M. Savary obferved can, therefore, only 
be attributed to an indifferent inundation ; 
nor ought we to imagine^ either that the 
riling has changed the ftate of the Delta fyj^ 
or that the Egyptians can have no water but 

(y) The bed of the river itfclf hat; rifen, like tbe left of 
the country, 

what 
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what is procured by al-tificial means, as et- 
'peofivc as infufficient (z). 

It now remains for us to ^explain the dif- 
ficulty of the eight cubits in the tihie of Moe- 
ris ; 4nd I cannot help thinking this arifes 
from caufcs of tbc fame nature. It appears 
that, fubfequent to this Prince, an alteration 
took place in the mcafures of the country, 
and one cubit was made into two. This 
conjecture is the more probable fince, in the 
time of Moeris, Egypt was not united into 
one kingdom ; there were at leaft three be- 
tween Afouan and the fea. Sefoftris, who 
was pofterior to Mceris, conquered and united 
th^m. But, after this Prince, they were again 
divided, and this divifion fubfifted till the 
reign of Pfammeticus. Such a change in the 
meafures of Egypt accords perfedly with the 
charadler of. Sefoftris, who cifecfted a general 
revolution in the government, eftabliflied new 
laws, an3a new adminiftration, raifed mounds 

(z) In the lower Delta, the country is watered by the 
means of fingle wheels, becaufe the water is on a level 
with the land; but in the upper Delta, it is ncceflary to 
apply chain-buckets to the wheels, or raife the watw by 
iDQveable pumps. There is a great number on the road 
from Rofetta to Cairo, and it is fufHciently evident this 
laborious methoil produces no great efFed. 

and 
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and caufeways, on which to build villages and 
towns, and dug ib great a number of canals, 
according to Herodotus (a)j that the Egyp- 
tians laid afide ufing wheel-carriages, which 
they had till then employed. 

It will be proper likewife to obferve that 
the degrees of inundation are not the fame 
through all Egypt. On the contrary, a gra- 
dual diminution obtains as the river ap- 
proaches the fea. At Afouan (Sycne), the 
overflow is more confiderable, by one fixth, 
thaii at Grand Cairo ; and, when the depth of 
water, at this latter city, is twenty- feven feet, 
it is fcarcely four at Rofetta and Damietta. 
The reafcn of this is, that befides the quantity 
of water abibrbed by the grounds, as it flows, 
the river, confined in one fingle bed, and 
within a narrow valley, rifes higher in the 
upper country ; whereas, when it has pafl!ed 
Cairo, being no longer obftrufted by the 
mountains, and fcparating into a thoufand 

(a) Herodotus, lib. 2, This circumftance has greatly 
cmbarraffed our modern chronologifts, who place Sefoftris 
before Mpfes, in whofe time chariots ftill fubCfted in 
JIgypi ; but it is not the fault of Herodotus if his fyftcm 
of chronology 1^ the beft of all antiquity, has not been un- 
derftood. 

branches^ 
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branches^ it neceiTarily lofes iii depth v^hat it 
acquires in furface. 

The reader will conclude, doubtlefs, from 
What I have faid, that writers have flattered 
themfelves too much in fuppofing they could 
fix the precife linuts of the enlargetnent and 
rife of the Delta. But, though I would rcjc^ 
all illufory circumftances, I am far from de- 
nying the fd€t to be well founded ; it is too 
plain from reaibn, and an examination of the . 
country. The rife of the ground appears to me 
demonftrated by an obfervation on whfch little 
ilrefs has been Uid. In going from Rofetta 
to Cairo, when the waters are low, as in the 
month of March, we may remark, as we go 
up the river, that the (hore rifcs gradually 
above the water ; fo that, if it overflowed two 
feet at Rofetta, it overflows from three to 
four at Faoua, and upwards of twelve at Cai- 
ro fij. Now, by reafoning from this fa<ft, 
we may deduce the proof of an increaie by 
fediment ; for the layer of mud being in pro- 
portion to the thicknefs of the flieets of 

(ij It wouU be curious to afcertain in what propor-* 
tion it continues up to Afouan. Some Copts whom I 
have interrogated on the rubje<5l:, aiTured me that \t wa^ 
much higher through all the Said than at Cairo. 

2 water 
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water by which it is depofited^ mud be more 
or lefs confid&rable as thefe are of a greater 
or lefs depth; and we have feen that the 
tike graidsttion is obieryable fropi Afouan to 
the fea. 

On the other hand, the increafe of the 
Delta manifefts itfelf in a ftriking manner, 
by the form of Egypt, along the Mcditcr- 
|-anean. When we confider its figure on the 
map, we perceive, that the country, which is 
in the line of the river^ and evicjcntly formed 
pf foreign materials, has afiumed a femi-cir« 
Quht (hape, and that the fhores of Arabia 
and Africa, on each fide, have a diredtion 
towards the bottoo) of the Delta, which 
pianifeftly difcovers this country was for- 
inerly a gulph, that, in time, has been fille4 
up. 

This aocumulation is common to all rivers, 
and is to be accounted for in the fame manner 
in all: the rain water, and the fnow, defceiiding 
from the mountains into the vallies, hurry 
incefiantly along with them the earth they 
wafti away in their defcent. The heavier 
parts, fuch as pebbles and fands, foon ftop^p 
linlefs forced along by a rapid current. But 
yrhen the waters meet only with a fine and 

light 
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light earth, they carry away large quantities 
with the ^reateft facility. The Nile meeting 
* with fuch a kind of earth, in Abyffinia, and 
the interior parts of Africa, its waters are 
loaded, and its bed filled with it ; nay, it is 
frequently fo embarrafled with this fediment, 
as to be ftraighteoed in its courfe. But, 
when the inundation reflores to it its natural 
force, it drives the mud that has accumu- 
lated towards the Tea, at the fame time that 
U brings down more for the enfuing feafon ; 
and this, arrived at its mouth, heaps up, and 
forms flioals, where the declivity does not 
allow fufficient adion to the current, and 
where the fea produces an equilibrium of 
refiftance. The ftagnation, which follows, 
occafions the grofler j)articlcs, which till 
then had floated, to fink, and this takes 
place toore particularly in thofe places where 
there is lead motion, as toward the fliores, 
till the fides become gradually enriched by 
the fpoils of the upper country, and of the 
Delta itfelf ; for, if the Nile takes from Abyf-. 
finia, to add to the Thebais,^ it likewife takes 
from theThebais to give to the Delta, and from 
the Delta to carry to the fea. Wherever 
its waters have a current, it defpoils the fame 

'^ territory 
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tcfntofy It enriches^ As wc afccnd toward 
Cairo, when the river is low, we may 
obfcrve on each fide the banks worn fteep, 
and crumbling in large flakes. The Nile^ 
which undermines them, depriving theic 
light earth of fupport, it falls into the bed of 
the fiver, for when the water is high, the 
earth imbibes it; and^ when the fun and 
drought ^turn, cracks. and moulders away in 
great flakes, which are, hurried along by the 
Nile. Thus are feveral canals choaked up, 
and others enlarged, while the bed of the 
river continually rife^. This is the cafe with 
the moft frequented of thefe at prefent, I 
mean that which runs from Nadir to the 
branch of Damietta. This canal, at firft dug 
by the hand of man, is in feveral places be- 
come as wide as the Seine. It fupplies even the 
mother branch, which runs from Batn-el-Ba- 
kara to Nadir, and which is filling up fo faft, 
that if it be not fpeedily cleanfed, it will foon 
become firm ground : the reafon of this is, 
that the river tends perpetually to the right 
line, in which it has the greateft force ; where- 
fore it has preferred the Bolbitine, which 
was at firfl: but an artificial canal, to the 
Canopic branch (c). 

(c) Hcroaot, lib. xi. 

Vol. L E Trora 
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From this mcchaniiin of the rivcf , it fur- 
ther refults that the principal cncroach^ient 
muA: be formed in the line of the moft.con- 
fiderable mouths, and 'of' the ftroogefl; cur-« 
rent 5 and the afpefl: of the country is con- 
formable with this theory. If we caft our 
eye on the map^ we ihall perceive that the 
projeftion of the lands is chiefly in the direc- 
tion of the branches of Rcifetta and D»mietta« 
The lateral and intermediate country entire- 
ly confifls of lakes and .moraflea . bet.ween 
the Continent and the fca, becaufe the fmall 
canals, which terminate there, . haive only 
been able ta produce an imperfect accumn* 
lation; for this mud and fediment caufe a 
very flow rife : nor tvould this indeed ever 
fuffice to elevate them above the watelr^ with-- 
out the addition of a more powerful agent, 
-which is the fea, that perpetually raifes the 
level of the low banks above its own waters. 
For the waves, beating on the fhore, repel 
the fand and mud which they o^ect ; their 
da(hing afterwards accumulates that, llender 
bank, and gives it an elevation which it never 
would have attained in ftill waters. The 
truth of this is manifeft to every: pcrfon 
who has ever obferved the fea, on a low aod 
changing fhore; but the fea mufl have no 

current 
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tnrtcht on the beach : for if it lofes in thofe 
parts where it is in eddy^ it gains in thofc 
where it is in motion. When the flioals are 
at length formed on the level of the wateo 
human induflry foon endeavours their im«> 
provement. But inftead of faying it raiiei 
their level above the water, we ought to fay, 
it £nks the level of the water, fince the canals 
which are excavated ooUed, in narrow chan- 
nels, thofe waters which were ipread over a 
great extent of ground fJJ. 

There remain unqueftionably many obfcf- 
vations to make, or to reconfider; in this coun^- 
try ; bttt, as I have already faid, they are at* . 
tended with great difficulties, to overcome 
which; much time, expence, and addrefs are 
neceiTary j and in many refpedts, the acceiiary 
obftades are even more infuperable than the 
fundamental. Baron de Tott experienced 
•the truth of this very lately^ with refpedl to 
the Nilometer. In vain did he endeavour to 
feduce the guaVdians ^ in vain did he give 

(dj The great number of canals may- be the caufe 

of variation in the degrees of the inundation; for if 

there be many, and thofe deep ones, die water will run 

^off. quicker, and xife lefs ; if there be few, and thofe 

lhallow, the contrary will happen. . 

E 2 and 
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and promife fequins to the crycrs, in order to 
obtain the true heights of the Nile ; their 
con tradidory reports proved either their de- 
ceit, or their univerfal ignorance. It will be 
obfervedy perhaps, that meafuring columns 
might-be eredted in private houfes; but fuch 
experiments, fimple in theory, are impoffible 
in pradlice : tliey would expofe to too ferious 
dangers. Even the curibiity natural to the 
Franks, every, day renders the Turks more 
jealous. They are; ^rfuadcd we have formed 
defigns on their country 5 and the invafibns 
of the Ruflians, added to popular preju- 
dice, ftrengthpns their fufpicions. It is ge- 
nerally believed, at this tnoment, through- 
out their empire, that the predi(93ed hour is 
arrived, when the power and religion of the 
Muffulmen are about to be deftroyed, and 
that the Te/Iow King is coming to cftablifti 
a new empire, &;c. &c. fiut it is time to re- 
fume our fubjeft. 

I pafs Rightly over the f&afpn fe) of the 
inundation, which is fo well known; its 

(e) It is lixed precifely to the 19th of June, but it 
would be difficult to determine the iirft initant of it to 
exa^Iy as the Copts wifii to do. 

irifea- 
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mieniible increaie, fo imlike the fudden fwel* 
ling of our rivers ; its diveriities, according 
to which it is fometimcs feeble, fometimes 
ilrong, and fometimes even entirely fails ; a 
very rare cafe, but of which two or three 
inftances have happened : all thefe particulars 
arq too well known to be repeated. It is 
known likewife that the caufes of this phe-^ 
nomenon, which were an enigma to the 
ancients (f)^ are no longer fo to the Eu- 
ropeans. Since travellers have informed 
them that Abyffinia and the adjacent part 
of Africa, are deluged with rain in May, 
June, and July, they have, with reafon, con- 
cluded, thftt it muft be thefe rains, which, 
by the fituation of the country, abounding 
with a thoufand rivers, colled together in 
the fame valley, diredt their cojirfe Xq dif- 
tant fliores, and prefent the ftupendous fight 
of a mafs of water, which employs three 
months in draining off. We leave to Grecian 
naturalifts their adlion of the northerly or 
Etefian winds, which, Jby a pretended preffure, 
ftayed the courfe of the river ^ it is aftonifhing 

(f) Democritus, however, had conjedured the true 
caufe. See Diodorus Siculus, lib. 1 1. 

E 3 that 
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that even they (hould ever have admitted this 
explication^ for the wind^ a£ting only on the 
iurface of the water^ can never prevent the 
inferior xnafs from obeying the laws of gra- 
vity. In vain have fome moderns alkged 
the example of the Mediterranean^ which^ 
from the continuance of eafterly winds, leaver 
dry the coaft of Syria^ a foot, or a foot and a 
half, to gain as much on thofe of Spain and 
Provence, on which wefterly winds have 
a contrary cfkSt ; there i j no companion to 
be made between a (ea without declivity, and 
a river ; between the vaft furface of the Me- 
diterranean, and that of the Nile ; betweeif 
twenty-fix feet and eighteen inches. 



CHAR 
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C H A R IV. 

Of the Winds and their Phanamena^ 

X HE northerly winds, which blow at 
Aated periods every jear, anfwer a more cer> 
tain and effedual purpofe; that of carrying 
into Abyfiinia a prodigious quantity of clouds* 
From the month o( April to July we fee 
thefe inceflantly afcending towards the fouth, 
and might be fometimes tempted to exped 
rain from themi but this parched country 
requefts in vain from them a benefa(fUon 
which it is to receive under a different form. 
Never does it rain in the Delta in fummer, 
and but rarely, and in fmall quantities, dur- 
ing the whole courfe of the year. The year 
176 1, obfervcd by M. Niebuhr, was an ex- 
traordinary cafe, which 15 ftill frequently 
mentioned. The accidents occafioned by the 
rains in Lower Egypt, in which a number of 
villages, built with earth, crumbled to pieces, 
alFord a fufEcient proof that this abundance 
of water is there looked upon as very rare. 
It muft be obferved likewife, that it rains 
E 4 ftill 
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Aill lefs as you afcend towards the Said. 
Thus, rain is more frequent at Alexandria 
and Rofetta than at Cairo, and at Cairo 
than at Miniah, and is almoft a prodigy 
at Djirdja. As for us, the inhabitants of 
humid countries, we cannot conceive how 
it is poflible for a country to fubfift without 
rain fg) > but in Egypt, befides the quantity 
of water which the earth imbibes at the 
inundation, the dews which fall in the 
fummcr might fuffice for vegetation. The 
water-melons afford a remarkable proof of 
this ; for though they have frequently no- 
thing under them but a dry duft, yet their 
leaves are always frefh, Thefe dews, as well 
as the rains, are more copious towards the fea, 
and lefs confiderable in proportion to their 
diftance from it; but differ from the latter 
by being more abundant in fummer than in 
winter. At Alexandria, after funfet, in the 
month of April, the clothes expofed to the air, 

(g) When rain falls in Egypt and in Paleftinc, there 
is a general joy among the people : they affcmblc toge- 
ther in the ftreets, they fing, are all in motion, a||d 
fboMt, ya allah ! ya mo^ar^k! that i$ to fay, O Qo4 ! 
Pleffed ! 4fc. 

and 
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and the terraces are foaked with them^ as if it 
had rained* Like the rains, again, thcfe dews 
are more or lefs plentiful, according to the 
prevaihng wind. The fouthefly and the fouth- 
^afteriy produce none ; the north wind a great 
deal, and the wefterly ftill more. Thcfe va- 
rieties are eafily explained^ by obferving that 
the two former proceed from the.deferts of 
Africa and Arabia, which afford not a drop 
pf water; while the northerly and wefterly 
winds, on the contrary, convey over Egypt 
the vapours from the Mediterranean, which 
the firft croffes, and the other traverfes length- 
waySt I find, even, on comparing my obfer- 
vations on this fubjeft in Provence, in Syria, 
and in Egypt, with thofe of M. Niebuhr in 
Arabia and at Bombay, that this relative po- 
rtion of the feas and continents h the caufe 
of the various qualities of one and the fame 
wind, which produces rain in one country, 
while it is invariably dry in another j a re- 
mark which deranges not a little the (yftems 
of both ancient and modern aftrologers re- 
ceding the influence of the planets. 

Another phenomenon, no lefs remarkable, 
is the periodical return of each wind, and its 
apprppriation, if I may ufe the expreffion, to 

certain 
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certain feafons of the year, Egypt and Syria 
prefent, in this refpedl, a regularity worthy of 
attention. 

In Egypt, when the fun approaches the 
tropic of Cancer, the winds, which before 
blew from the eaft, change to the north, and 
become conftant in that point. In June they 
always blow from the north and north- weft i 
this therefore is the proper feafon for going 
up the liCvant, and a veflel may expeft to an* 
(chor in Cyprus, or at Alexandria, the four- 
teenth, nay, fometimes the eleventh day, 
after her departure from Marfeilles. The 
winds continue northerly in Juiyi but vary 
fometimes toward the weft, and fometimes 
toward the eaft, About the end of July, 
during all the month of Auguft; and half of 
September, they remain conftantly in the 
' north, and are moderate ; brifker in the day, 
however, and weaker at night. At this pe- 
riod an univerfal calm reigns on the Medi« 
lerranean, fo that fliips would be feventy or 
pighty days in returning to France. 

Towards the end of September, when the 
fun repafles the line, the winds return to the 
eaft; and, though not fixed, blow riore 
regularly from that than any other point, 

except 
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except the porth. Vcflfels avail themfelves 
p{ this feaipn» v^iiph lafis all Odloher and 
part of November, to return to Europe j and 
the run to MarfeiHes is from thirty to five- 
and-thirty days. As the fun approaches the 
pther tropic, the winds become mo^e variable 
,and more tempeftuous ; they moft pfijally 
J)low from the north, the north-weft, and 
weft, in which points ^hey continue during 
the months of December, January, and Fe- 
bruary, which is the winter feafon in Egypt^ 
as well ai with us. The vapours of the 
Mediterranean, condenfed by the coldnefs of 
the atmofphere, defcend in mifts and rains. 
^bout the end of February and in March, 
^ben the fun returns towards the equator^ 
the winds are more frequently foutherly tfean 
at any other feafon. During this laft month^ 
and that of April, the fouth-eafterly, fouth^ 
and fouth-wefterly winds prevail; and at 
times the weft, north, and eaft ; the latter of 
which becomes the moft prevalent about the 
end of April; and during May it divides witl> 
the north the empire of the fea, and render^ 
the paftage to France ftill more expeditious 
|han at the pther equinox. 



Of 
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Of the hot Wind, Dr Kamfin. 

The fouthcrly winds^ of which I have 
been fpcaking, are known ip Egypt by the 
general name of winds of fifty (days) (b) y 
not that they laft fifty days without intcrmif- 
fion, butbecaufe they prevail more, frequent- 
ly in the fifty days preceding and following 
the equinox. Travellers have mentioned 
them under the denomination of poifonom 
winds (ij ; or, more correctly, hot winds if 
the defert. Such, in fadl, is their quality i 
and their heat is fometimes fo excefiive, that 
it is difficult to form any idea of its violence 
without having experienced it ; but it may 
be<:ompared to the heat of a large oven at the 
moment of drawing out the bread. When 
thefe winds begin to blow, the atmoijphcrei 

(h)ln Arabic, kamftn\ but the k reprefents thcSpaniflj 
/dto, or the German ch. 

(i) The Arabs of the defert call them femmm^ or poi- 
fon i and the Turks Jhamyela^ or wind of Syria, from 
which is formed the Samiel wind. (Baron de Tott tranf- 
lates this word the winJ of Damafcus^ v/hich is the capit^ 
of Syria. See alfo Note Cc) to Chapter I. of our author's 
account of Syria, where #/ Sham is faid to be the Arabic 
name of the city of Damafcus, T.) 

affumes 
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aiTumes an alarming afped. The iky, at 
other times fb clear^ in this climate^ becomes 
dark and heavy ; the fun lofes his fplendour^ 
and appears of a violet colour. The air 
is not cloudy, but grey and thicks and 
is> in h&, filled with an extremely fubtle 
duft, which penetrates every where. This 
windj always light and rapid, is not at firlR: 
remarkably hot, but it increafes in heat in 
proportion as it continues. All animated 
bodies foon discover it, by the change it pro- 
duces in them. The lungs, which a too ra« 
re^ed air no longer expands^ are coAtra£ted» 
and become painful. Refpiration is fhort and 
difficult, the fkin parched and dry, and the 
body confumed by an internal heat. In vain 
is recourfe bad to large draughts of water; 
nothing can reftore perfpiration. In vain is 
coolnefs fought for; all bodies in which it is 
ufual to find it, deceive the hand that touches 
them. Marble, iron, water, notwithftanding 
the fun no longer appears, are hot. The 
ftreets are d^rted^ and the dead filence of 
night reigns every where. The inhabitants 
of towns and villages fhut themfelves up in 
their houfes, and thofe of the defert in their 
tents, or in pits they dig in the earth, where 

they 
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they wait the termination of diis deftrudtivtf' 
heat* It ufually lads three day8» but if it ez« 
ceeds that time it becomes infupportable« 
Woe. to the traypUcr whom thi« wind fur- 
prizes remote from (belter $ he muflfuflfer all 
its dreadful cgnfcqiaences^ wbijph fometimes 
are mortal. The danger is moft ioiminent 
when it blows in fqualls^ for then the rapidity 
of the wind encreafes the heat to fuch a de- 
gree, as. to caufe fudden death. This death 
is a real fuffocation ; the lungs being empty^ 
are conyulfed, the circulation difordered^ and 
the whole mafs of blood driven by the heart 
towards the head and bread ; whence that 
haemorrhage at the nofe and mouth which 
happens after death. This wind is efpecially 
fatal to perfons of a plethoric habit» and 
thofe in whom fatigue has deilroyed the tone 
of the mufcles and the veHels. The corpie 
remains a long time: warm, fwelU, turns blue^ 
and is eafily feparated j all which are figns of 
that putrid fermentation which takes place 
in animal bodies when the honiours become 
flagnant. Thefe accidents are to be avoided, 
by flopping the nofe and mouth with hand- 
kerchiefs ; an efficacious method likewifc is 
that pradlifcd by the camels, which bury their 

nofes 
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Hofes in the fand, and keep them there till 
tibe fquall is over, 

. Another quality of this wind is its extreme 
aridity ; which is fuch, that water iprinkled 
on the floor evaporates in a few minutes. By 
this extreme drynefs, it withers and ftrips* all 
the plantS) and^ by exhaling too fuddenly the 
emanations from animal bodies, crifps the 
ikin^ clofes the pores, and caufes that feveriih 
heat which is the invariable eiFe<3; of fup- 
preyed perfpiration. 

Thefe hot winds are not peculiar to Egypt; 
they Wow likewife in Syria; more frequently, 
however, near the fea, and in the defert, than 
on the mountains. M. Niebuhr met with 
them in Arabia, at Bombay, and in the Diar-- 
bekir : they are alfo known in Perfia, in the 
reft of Africa, and even in Spain ; every 
where their effefts are fimilar, but their di- 
redion varies s^ccording to the fituation of 
the country* In Egypt, the moft violent 
proceed from the fouth-fouth-weft ; at Mec- 
ca, from the eaft ; at Surat, from the north ; 
at Baflbra, from the north- weft; from the 
weft at Bagdad; and in Syria from theYouth- 
caft. Thefe varieties, . which feem' embarraf- 
fing at firft fight, on refleiSlion, furnifti the 

mesjis^^ 
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means of folving the enigma. We fiftd, orf 
examination, that thefe winds always proceed 
from defert continents ; and, in fadt, it is na- 
tural that the air which covers the immenfe 
plains of Lybiaand Arabia, meeting there nei- 
ther with rivalets, nor lakes, nor forefts, but 
fcorqhed by the rays of a burning fun, the 
violence of which is ftill more increa&d by 
the reflexion -of the fand, {bould acquire a 
prodigious degree of heat and aridity; and if 
any caufe intervenes to fct it in motion, it 
cannot but carry with it the deftrufkive qua- 
lities it has imbibed; it is fo true that thefe 
qualities are owing to the adlion of the fun 
upon the fands that thefe fame winds produce 
not the fame ciFeiSs at every feafbn. In 
Egypt, for example, I am affured, that the 
foutherly winds in December and January 
are as cold as thofe from the north ; and 
the reafon of this is, that the fun, having 
reached the fouthern trophic, no- longer burns 
up the northern parts of Africa, and that 
Abyffinia, which is extretocly mountainous, 
is covered with fnow. The fun muft ap- 
proach the equator to produce thefe pheno- 
mena. From a (imilar reafon, the foath wind 
has much lefsefFefl: in Cyprus, where it arrives 
cooled by the vapours of the Mcditerrianeian* 

That 
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That ffoiti the north poffefles its cha- 
ra<3:eriftic; qualities in this ifland, where 
the inhabitants complain that its heat is in- 
fupportable in fummer, while it is freezing 
cold in winter ; which evidently arifes from 
the ftate of Alia Minor^ which in fummer is 
burnt up, and in winter covered with ice. In 
fadl^ this fubjedl offers a multitude of pro- 
blems, calculated to excite the curiofity of the 
naturalift. — Would it not, for inftance, be 
interefting to know, 

I ft. Whence proceeds this connection of 
the feafons, and the progrefs of the fun, with 
the various winds, and the points from 
whence they blow? 

adly. Why, throughout the Mediterra- 
nean, does the wind moft frequently blow 
from the north,. infomuch, that we may fay it 
continues in that point nine months out of 
twelve ? 

3dly, Why do the eafterly winds return 
fo regularly after the equinoxes 5 , and why 
are the winds, in general, higher at this 
period ? 

4thly, Why are the dews more abundant 
in fummer than in winter; and why, fince 
the clouds are caufed by the evaporation of 

Vol. I. F the 
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the fea, and that evaporation is more copioni 
in ftimmcr than in winter, why, notwith- 
ftanding, are there more clouds in winter 
t^n in fummer? 

5thly, In fhort, why is rain fo rare in 
Egypt, and why do the clouds rather coUeft 
ih AbyfSnia? 

But it is time to complete our obfervation« 
tin the phyfical ftatc of this country* 



CHAP. 
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C H A ?• V. 

Of the> Climate and Air ^ 

The climate of Egypt is> with tt^^n^ ef-» 
teemed extremely hot, fince in July and Au^ 
guft, Reaumur's thermometer (lands, in \Sx% 
moft temperate apartments, at 24 and 25 de<« 
grees above the frees^ing point^» Ii> the Said^ 
it rifeg ftill higher, though- 1 can aflTcrt no-» 
thing precife in that refpefl:* The height of 
the fun, which, in fummer, nearly approaches 
the zenith, is (loubtlefs a primary caufe of 
this heat; but when we confider that, in other 
countries, under the fame latitude, the b^at 
IS lefs, we may conclude there exifts a fccop-f 
dary caufey equally powerful with the former, 
and this perhaps, is the country being ib lit-^ 
tie elevated above the level of the fea, Oij 
this account, two feafons only fhpuld be dif^ 
ti]igui(hed iq Egypt \ . the fpring and fun)- 
mer, that is to iay, the cool feafon, and the 
hot. The latter continues from March to No-? 
vember; and even from the end of February, 
the fun is not fupportable, for an European, at 
Aine o'clock in the morning, Purin|; thf 

# S6** and %%• ofFahnnheidfcaU. 

Fa wholf 
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whole of this feafon the air is inflamed, the 
Iky fparkling, and the heat oppreffive to all 
unaccuftomed to it. The bfody fweats pro- 
fuiely, even under the lighted drefs, and in a 
ftate of the moft profound repofe ; and this 
perfpiration becomes fo neceflary, that, the 
llighteft fuppreffion of it is a fcrious malady > 
infomuch, that, the ordinary falute " How do 
" you do ?" ought in Egypt to be : " How 
** do you fweat ?'^ The departure of the fun 
tempers, in fome degree, thefe heats. The 
vapours from the earth foaked by the Nile, 
and thofe brought by the weft, and north- 
weft winds, abforbing the fire difperfed 
throughout the atmofphere, produce a» agree- 
able frefhnefs, and even piercing cold, if we 
may credit the natives, and fome European 
merchants ; but the Egyptians, almoft naked, 
and accuftomed to perfpire, fliiver at the leaft 
coolnefs. The thermometer, which, at the 
loweft, in the month of February, ftands at the 
eighth or ninth degree of Reaumui^s fcale ♦, 
above the freezing point, enables us to deter- 
mine with certainty, and we may pronounce, 
that fnow, and hail, are pho^nomena which no 

* 50^ or 52^ of Fahnnhtifs. 

Egyptian 
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Egyptian has feen in fifty years. As for our 
merchants, their fcnfibility is owing to their 
improper ufe of furs, which is carried fo fari 
that, in winter, they have frequently two or 
three coverings of fbxes-lkin, and, even in 
fummer, retain the ermine or petit gris. In 
excufe for this, they plead the chillinefs they 
feel in the fliade, as an indifpenfable reafon ; 
and in faft, the northerly and wefterly cur- 
rents of air, which almoft continually prevail, 
caufe a pretty confiderable coolnefs out of the 
lun ; but the fecret and real reafon is, that, 
the pelifle is to be confidered as the lace of 
Turkey, the favourite objeft of luxury; it is 
the Ijgn of opulence, and the etiquette of dig- 
nity ; for the inveftiture of important offices 
" is always accompanied with the prefent of a 
pelifle, as if they were to fay of him to whom 
they give it, he is now arrived at fo great 
eminence, hje need concern himfelf with no- 
thing, but perfpireat his eafe. 

It mighrnaturally be imagined that Egypt, 
from thefe heats, and its wet and marfhy con:^. 
dition for three months, muft be an un- 
healthy country j this was my firft idea on 
my arrival there; and, when I beheld, at 
Cairo, the houfes of our merchants ranged^ 
. F 3 along 
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along the Kalidj, where the water ftagfuktea 
till the month of Aprils t made no doubt that 
the exhalations thence arifing^ muft cauic 
|nany maladies i but experience proves th« 
fallacy of this theory i the vaj}ours of th« 
ilagnant waters, fo fatal in Cyprus, and Alex* 
^ndretta, are not fo pernicious in Egypt, 
Thifi appears to me to be owing to the na- 
tural drynefs of the air, to the proximity of 
Africa and Arabia, which incefTantly draw o^ 
t;he humidity, and the perpetual currents of 
^ind, which meet with no pbftacle« This 
^idity is fuch, th^t flefh meat expoied, evca 
|n fummer, to the north wind, does not pu^* 
trefy, but dries up, and becomes hard as 
wood* In the deferts, dead carcafes are found 
tJried in this manner, which are fo light, that 
4 man may eafily lift with one hand the entire 
body o£i % camel, fij 

The air, befides poiTe^g this drying qua^ 
lity, appears to be ftrpngly impregnated with 
falts, the proofs of which are every where ap- 
parent. The ftones are corroded by natrum^ 

(i) It muft be remarked, however, that the afr near 
the fea is infinitely lefs dry th^in higher up die country i 
Thus, at Alexandria, and Rof^tta, iron cannptbe expofed 
f(Mr-tamir twenty ho»ri to thc Jjir, without ruftiiij;. 

3 V and 
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and in moift pkoes^ long cfyftalllsation( of it 
ttt to fac founds mhkk might be taken for 
fiit^petre. The waU of the Jefuits.garden, at 
Cairo, built with earth and bricks, is cvtrj 
ivhere ^coirered with a cmOt of tisoB natrum, as 
thick as a crown-piece ; and when this gar** 
den has been ov^^flosred by ^e waters of the 
Kalidj, the ground^ after they have drained ofi^ 
appears {parkling on every fide with white 
cryftals, which certainly were not brought 
thither by the water, fince it fhows no fign 
of fait, either to the tafte, or in diflillation. 

It is no doubt, this property of the air, and 
the earth, which, added to the heat, gives ve- 
getation an adivity almoft incredible in our 
qold climates. Wherever plants have water, 
the rapidity of their -growth is prodigious* 
Whoever has travelled to Cairo, or Rofetta, 
knows, that the fpecies of gourd called iara, 
will. In twenty-four hours, fend out flioots 
near four inches long ; but it is worthy obfer- 
vation, that this foil appears extremely unfa- 
vourable to all exotics. Foreign plants dege- 
nerate there rapidly : the truth of which re- 
mark is proved by daily experience. Our 
nucrchants are obliged every year to renew 
their feeds, and to fend to Malta for their 

F 4 cauli- 
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cauliflowers, bcct-root, carrots, and falfify: 
thefc, when fown, fucceed at firft very well 5 
but if they again fow the feed they produce, 
the plants run up tall and weak. Th^ fame 
happens to apricots, pears, and peaches, when 
tranfported to Rofetta. The vegetation of 
this earth feems too violent for fpungy and 
pulpy fruits, which fhould be gradually ac- 
cuftomed, by the arts of culture, to the foil 
an4 climate^ 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. VI. 

Of the various Inhabitants of Egypt. 

jnLMID thofe revolutions which all na- 
tions have experienced, there are few coun- 
tries which have prefcrved their oyginal and 
primitive inhabitant^ pure and unmixed. 
Throughout the world, the fame avarice and 
ambition which prompt individuals to en- 
croach on each other's property, have excited 
nations one Jigainft another % and the confe- 
quence of this oppoiltion of interefts and 
powers, has been to introduce into ilates 
a foreign conqueror, vyho, now an infolent 
ufurper, has defpoiled the vanquished na- 
tion of the domain granted them by nature ; 
%xA now, a more timid or more civilized 
invader, has contented himfelf with parti- 
cipating in advantages refufed him by his 
native foil. Here we fee various races of 
i;)habitants fettling themfelves in the fame 
country, who, adopting the fame manners 
and interefts, have fomet^mes united in the 
moft intimate alliances s but more frequently 

we 
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we find them feparated by political or rc^ 
ligious prejudices,, and remaining perpetually 
diflind. In the firft cafe» the different raceSy 
lofing by the mixture their diflinguifhing 
char^derst have fprmed an homogenous peo- 
ple, among whopi it is impoffible to di&over 
nny traces of the revolution ; in the fecond, 
Kving diftinift, their perpetuated difierences 
are bec^ne a monument which has out^ 
lived ages, and which in fome cafes may fup« 
ply the filence of hiftory. 

Such is the cafe with Egypt : deprived, 
Aree*and-twenty centuries ago, of her natural 
, proprietors, flie has feen her fertile fields 
fbceflivcly a prey to the Pcrfians, the Ma- 
cedonians, the Romans, the Greeks, the 
Arabs, the Georgians, and, at length, the face 
of Tartars, diftinguiflicd by the name of 
Ottoman Turks. Among fo many nations, 
feveral of them have left veftiges of their 
tranfient pofleffion ; but as they have been 
blended in fueceffion, they have been fb con- 
founded as to render it very difficult to difr 
criminate their refpeiftive charaiSter^. We 
may, however, ftill diftinguilh the inhabitants 
of Egypt into four principal races, of dif^* 
fcrent origin • 

The 
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The firft^ and mbfk generally di(peried, is 
that of the Arab^^ which may be divided into 
three clafies. Firft^ the pofterity of thofe who, 
on the conqueft of Egypt by Amrou^ in the 
year 640^ haftened from the Hedjaas, and 
every part of Arabia^ to fettle in this coon- 
try> fo juftly celebrated for its fertility. Every 
one was anxious to poiTefs lands in" it, and 
the Delta was prefently filled with foreigners^ 
to the prejudice of the vanquished Greeks^ 
This firft race is preferved in the prefent 
clafs of fellahs^ or hufbandmen^ and artisans, 
who ftill retain the charai^teriftic features of 
their ancoftors, but are taUer and ftrooger 
iBade* the oajtural ^fft& of a more plentiful 
nourithoGient than that of the deferts. In 
get^ral, the Egyptian peaiants reach the 
height of five feet four inches, and many 
amoog them attain to five feet fix or feven^« 
They are mufcular, without being fielby 
and corpulent, as men will be who are 
hardened to fatjgwe. Their flcin, tanned by 
the fuq, k almoft black, but their countenances 
have nothiag difagreeable. The grea«eft 
part of th^em have heads of a fine ova!, large 

• Ne^^/v^fut iightj i^ni fivi^feii Un or elff^m imhes^ 
Mnglijh mf^jHrt i ih French fm (nuani tbrouf^h thh VJork^) 
iHiftg tQ th$ En^liJh 0S 1 44 t^ 135. 

and 
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and projeding foreheads^ and, under a dark 
eyebrow, a black, funken, but brilliant eye, 
the nofe large, but not aquiline, well-{haped 
mouths, and, without exception, fine teeth. 
The inhabitants of the great towns, more 
motley, have a lefs uniform and marked phy- 
fiognomy. Thofe of the villages, on the 
contrary, forming no alliances but in their 
own families, have more general and more 
conftapt charadleriftics, and fomething of 
ferocity in their air, which originates in the 
paffions of a mind continually foured by theper- 
petual war and tyranny which furround them, 

A fecond clafs of Arabs is that of the Afri- 
cans, or Occidentals (l)^ who have arrived at 
different periods, and under different chiefs, 
and united themfelves to the former 5 like them, 
they are defcended from the MufTulmen con- 
querors, who expelled the Greeks from Mau- 
ritania ; like them, they exercife agriculture 
and trades j but they are more efpecially nume- 
rous in the Said, where they have villages, 
and even diftindt fov^reigns of their own. 

The third clafs is that of the Bedouins^ 
or inhabitants of the deferts /^/w^, known to 

{]) In Arabic magarhe^ the plural of magrebiy weftcrn. 
(mj In Arabic bedaoui^ formed of Wrf, dcfcrtj country 
without habitations. 

z the 
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the ancients by the name oi Scenites, that iSf 
dwellers io tents. Some of thcfe, difperfcd 
in families, inhabit the rocks, caverns, ruin$» 
and fequcftered places where there is water 5 
others, united in tribes, encamp under low 
and fmoaHy.tents^ ^nd pafs their lives in per- 
petual journeyings, fometimes in the defert, 
fometimes on the banks of. the river ; hav- 
ing no othor attachment, to the foil thaa 
what arifes from their own fafety, or the fub- 
fiftence of their flocks. There are tribes of 
them who arrive every jrcar after the inun- 
dation, from the heart of Africa, to profit by 
t;he fertility of the country, and who in the 
Spring retire into the depths of the defcrt ; 
others are ftationary in Egypt, where they 
farm lands, which they fow, and annually 
change. All of them obferve among them- 
iSblves Aated limits, which they never pafs,. on 
pain of war. They all lead nearly the fame 
kind of life, and have the fame manners and 
cuftoms. Ignorant and poor, the Bedouins 
preferve.an original charader diflind from 
furrounding nations. Pacific in their camp, 
they are. every where elfe in an habitual ftate 
pf war. The hufbandmen, whom they .pil-^ 
]age, hate them; the travellers, whom .they 

defpoil, 
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defpoil, fpeak ill of fhemi dnd the Turktf 
l!rb(>^ dread them, endeavour to divide anct 
corrupt fhem^ It H cakulated th^ the dif^ 
ferent tribes of them in Egypt might foriK 
d body of ehitty thotifadd fadrfem^n i but fH«i<» 
are fo difpeifed and difiinitcd, that they aftf 
only confidei^ed as robber and vsigabondU# 

A focond race of inhabitants arre tku Cdpt9^ 
tafled in Arabic ef Koht. Several Eunt^ies dtf 
them are to be found in the Delta ; buP the 
gr^teft part inhabit the - Said^ where they 
in fottie places occopjr whole villagea^ Botlt 
hiftory and tradition atteft their de&ent ft6m 
the peopk who were conqpered by tbe^ Atabd/ 
riiat is, from that mixture of Egyptians/ 
Perilansy and» above all, Greeks^ who, undev 
the Ptolemies and Conftantines, were lb long 
in poffefiBon of Egypt. They differ frowthe 
Apabs by their religion, which is Cbriftiamty^ 
bat they are again difiinft from other Chrif* 
tians by t^eir {t&t being Eutychians^ Theil 
adherence to the theological diftindtionci pf 
thisi hercfy, has dmwn. pcrfecutioM* on ^era 
QQf the pare id the otiier Greeks, whicb ha^ 
tfnideti^ them irrecmncileable en«^mies. Wbed 
f&rArabt donquereet the counti^, they tbofe 
advaoiage of thefe animofititfi^ to^ cilfadble 

them 
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them both. The Copts have at fcrigth ex- 
pelled their rivals, and, as they have been al- 
ways intimately acquainted with the interior of 
the country, they arc become the depofittirtes of 
the regifters of the hnds and tribes-. Under 
the name of writers, they are at Cairo the 
intendants, fecretaries, and coHeftors of go- 
vcrivnent. Thcfc writers, dcfpifcd by Ae 
Turks, whom they fefve, and hated by. the 
peafairts, whom they opjprcfs, form a fcmd of 
ieparate clafl, the head of which i^ the writer 
to the principal Bey. He difpofes of all 
employments in* that department, which, ac- 
cording to the fpirit of the Turkifli govern- 
ment, he beftows on the heft bidder. 

It is pretended that the name of Coffs, ta 
derived from the city 6f Copnf, whither it 
has been affirmed they retired from the ty- 
ranny of the Greeks; but I am inclined to 
think it has a more natural and more ancient 
origin. The Arabic term Kokiy & Copt,.ieen9 
to me an evident abbreviation of the Greek 
word Ai-^goupti-os, an Egyptian ; for the y 
was pronounced ou, among the ancient Greeks^ 
and the Arabs having neither p nor g befoM 
a, 0, u, always fubftitute for diefe letters' I" and 
ij the Copts then are properly the remains 

of 
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of the ancient Egyptians /^/z^. This w'dl be ren-' 
dered ftill more probable, if we xronfider the 
diftinguiftiing features of this race of people ;. 
we (ball find them all characterized by: a fort of 
yellowifh dufky complexion, which is ^eithcF 
Grecian nor Arabian ; they hay^^U a., puffed ^ 
vifage, fwoln eyes, flat nofes, and thick lips, • 
in fhort the exadl countenance of a Mulatto*. 
I was at firft tempted to attribute ., this to « 
the climate foj, but when I vifited the 
iphynx, I could not Help thinking the figure 
of that monfter furniftied the ^rue folutiqnof 

(n) This is the more probable, fmce w? find them iix 
the Said before the time of pioclefian, and it is certain 
the Greeks were lefs numerous in the Said than the 
Delta* • ' • - -- -- 

(o) In fafl, we may obferve the countenance of the 
negroes rcprefents precifely that ftate of contraction which 
our faces affume when ftrongly affefted by heat. The 
eyebrows are knit, the cheeks rife, the eye-lids are con- 
tnn^cd, and the mouth diftorted. Tbis'^ftate of con- 
tra(3ioa, tQ which the features arq perpetually expofed ia 
the hot climates of the negroes, is become the peculiar 
charadleriftic of their countenance. Exceflive cold, wind 
and fnow produce the fame efFeft, and thus-we'difcover 
the fame faces among the Tartars ; while, in the tern- 
perate aones, where thefe extremes are unknown^ the 
features are lengthened, the eyes lefs prominent^ and 
the whole countenance more expanded^ 

the 
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the enigma : when I faw its features prccife- 
\y thofe of a negro, I rccollefted the re-* 
markable pajfTage of Herodotu$, in which he 
fays, " For my part, I believe the Colchi to be 
** a colony of Egyptians, becaufe, like them, 
•* they have black flcins and frizzled hair fpj:'* 
that is, that the ancieftt Egyptians were real 
i>egroes> of the fame fpccics with all the na* 
tivc$ of Africa; and though, as might ht ex- 
pected, after mixing for fo many ages with the 
Greeks and Romans, they have loft the in- 
tenfity of tfceir firft colour, yet they ftill re- 
tain ftrong marks of their original confor- 
mation. 

Thi$ obfervation may be ftill farther ex* 
tended, and it may be laid down as a general 
principle, that the features are a kind of 
monumen^t capable, in many cafes, of elucidat- 
ing and ftfcertaining the teftimony of Mftory, 
concerning the origin of nations. Among 
us, a lapfeof nine hundred years has not been 
able to eflFace thofe difcriminating marks 
which diftinguiihed the inhabitants of Gaul 
from thofe northern invaders, who, undter 
Charles the Grofs, fettled thcmfelves in our 

Vol. !• G richeft 
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tichefl: provinces. Travellers who go from 
Normandy to Denmark^ obferve, with afto- 
nifhment, the extreme rcfemblance of the in- 
habitants of thofe two countries, which ftill 
fabfifts, notwithftanding the diftance of titles 
and places. The fame remark may be made 
with refpe^t to Franconia and Burgundy; 
and throughout England, France, and every 
other country, the fame proofs of emigration 
are found in the features of the inhabitants. 
Do not the Jews, in whatever part of the 
world they rcfide, carry with them diftin- 
guifliing marks never to be effaced ? In thofe 
ftates where the nobility have defcended from 
a foreign people, introduced by conqueft, if 
thofe nobles contract no alliance with the 
natives, they will always remain diftindt in 
their features and perfons. The Calmuc 
race is, on this account, extremely diftinguifli- 
ablc; in India; and were we attentively to 
.examine the various nations of Europe, and 
the North of Alia, we might poffibly dif- 
cover many refemblances which have been 
long fince forgotten . 

But to return to Egypt : this hiftorical fadl 
affords to philofophy an interefting fubjeft of 
refledion. How are we aAonifhed when we 

behold 
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behold the prefent barbarifm and ignorance of 
the Copts, dcfcendcd from the profound ge- 
nius of the Egyptians, and the brilliant ima- 
gination of the Greeks ; when we rcfledt that 
to the race of negroes, at prefent our flaves, 
and the objedls of our extreme contempt, 
we owe our arts, fciences, and even the 
very ufe of fpeech ; and when we recolledl 
that, in the midft of thofe nations whp call 
themfelves the friends of liberty and huma- 
nity, the mofl: barbarous of flaveries is juf- 
tified ; and that it is even a problem whether 
the underftanding of negroes be of the fame 
fpecies with that of white men ! 

Language may be confidered as another 
monument whofe indications are neither lefs 
juft nor lefs inftrudlive. That formerly 
fpokcn by the Copts welj confirms thipob- 
fervatibn. On one hand, the form of their 
letters, and the greater part of their words^ 
demonftrate that the Greek nation, during 
the thoufand years it continued in Egypt, has 
left deep marks of its power and influence j 
but, on the other, the Coptic alphabet has 
five letters, and the language a number of 
words^ which may be confidered as the remains 
of the ajjcieiit Egyptian* Thefe words, criti- 
G 2 cA\y 
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cally examined, have a fenfiblc analogy with 
the dialers of the ancient neighbouring na- 
tions, fach as the Arabs, Ethiopians, Syrians, 
and even thofe who lived on the b^nks of the 
Euphrates; nor can it be doubted but all 
thefe languages are derived from one com- 
mon ftocL For upwards of three centuries, 
that of the Copts has fallen into difufe. The 
Arabs, difdaining the language of the nations 
they fubdued, impofed on them, together 
with their yoke, the neceffity of learning that 
of their conquerors. This obligation became 
even a law, when, about the end of the firft 
century of the Hcjira, the Caliph Waled I. 
prohibited the Greek tongue throughout his 
whole empire. From that time the Arabic be- 
came univerfal ; and the other languages^ ctin- 
iined to books, fubfifted only for the learned, 
who negledled them. Such has been the fate of 
the Coptics the prieAs and monks no longer 
underftand it, in their fcriptures and books of 
devotion, in which alone it exifti; and in 
5)gypt, as in Syria, every one, whether Maho- 
metan or Chriftian, fpeaks Arabic, nw is any 
other language underftood. 

Some obfervations, important to geography 
and hiftory, here pre&nt themfelves. Tra- 
vellers, 
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vellersy in treating of the countries they have 
{een, are accuftomed^ and frequently find ijt 
abic^utdy ncccflary, to employ fome wordj 
pf the language; as in giving the proper 
names of nadons, men, cities, rivers, an4 
natural produdions peculiar to the country 1 
but hence has arifcn this inconvenience, that 
by conveying the words of one language in 
the charaders of another, they have fo dis- 
figured them^ as to render thqm difficult to 
be known. This has happened particularly 
with refpe<fl to the countries of which I treat; 
and, tin books of hiftory and geography, the 
confequence has been an incredible and inex- 
plicable confufion. Any Arab, who ihould 
learn French, would not recognize in our 
maps ten words of his own language, and, 
when we ourfelves have learnt Arabic, we 
experience the fame inconvenience. The 
caufes of this are various. 

Firft, the ignorance of travellers, in general, 
of the Arabic language, and efpecially of the 
pronunciation; which ignorance occafions 
their ear, unaccuftomed to foreign foundst 
to make a vicious comparifon of them with 
thofc of their own language fgj. 

(i) This is true eVen of the learned Pococke, who, 
flotwithftanding his grc4]t knowledge of oriental books, 

G 3 could 
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Secondjy, the nature qf fcvcral founds, 
which have nothing analogous to them iti 
the language in which they attempt to con? 
yey them. This the French isxperience every 
day in the tJb of the Englifh, and in iht jota 
of the Spaniards. Without hearing, it is im* 
poffible for any man to form an idea of thefe; 
but this difficulty is ftill greater in the Arabic, 
in which language there are three vowels, 
and fcven or eight confonants, to which 
Europeans are utter ftrangcrs. How .then 
is it poffible to reprefent them, fo as to retain 
their true founds and not confound thcpj with 
others totally diflFercnt? . 

A third cajife of confufion has arifen from 
writers who have compiled books and qiaps. 
In coUcdling their information from all thp 
Europeans who have travelled in the Eaft, they 
hav.e adopted the orthography of proper names, 
fuch as they found it in the author they con* 
fulted, without confideripg that the different 

could ncvo- difpcnfc with ap interpreter; apd very lately 
Vonhaveii, Profeffor of Arabic in Denmark, was unable 
even to underftand the falam alaikom (good-morrow) when 
he arrived in Egyptyand his young companion Forfkal, 
at the end of a year, had made a much greater progrcfs 
^than he had, 

nation^ 
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nations of Europe, though they equally ufe the ' 
Roman charaders, found fhem differently.— 
For example, the u of the Italians is not the 
u of the French, but ou. Their gh is found- 
ed like^«, and their c, tcb: hence an appa^ 
rent diverfity of names, which are, in fadl, 
the fame. Thus it is, that what (hould be 
written in French cbaiky or cbek^ is varioufly 
expreffed by (r) fcbek, Jhekb, fcbecb, fciek, 
according as the word has been copied from 
Englifh, German, or Italian writers, with 
whom Jb,fcb, fc, are refpeftively founded like 
our cb^. The Poles would write fzecb, and 
the Spaniards cbej. This difference of the final 
y, cby and kby arifes from the Arabic letter be- 
ing the Spanifli jota, or German cb (sj, the 
found of which is unknown to the Englifli 
French, or * Italians. Hence it is that the 
Englilh write Rooda^ for the name of the 
ifland, which the Italians write Ruda, and 
which we, like the Arabs, fhould pronounce 
Rouda; that Pococke writes barammee for 
haramu a robber j and Niebuhr dsjebel for 
djebeU a mountain; that Danville, who has 

(r) To make thefe differences fenfsfole in reading, the 
letters muft be pronotinced one by one. 

l^s) Not in all cj^'es, but after and u^ as in huch^ a book. 
G 4. made 
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made gre&t ufe of Englifh memoirs, writes 
^imm for Chdm$ Syria ; wadi for ouadu ^ val- 
ley ; and a thoufand other examples. 

This, as I have faid, has introduced a great 
confufioft in orthography j and, if it be not 
remedied, we (hall find the fame uncertainty 
in modern writers we fo juftly complain of in 
the ancicntSjj who, by their ignorance of the 
barbarous languages, and by th^ir rage for 
accommodating the founds of them to the 
tafte of the Greeks and Romans, havq 
dcftroycd all traces of the original names, 
and deprived us of an invaluable mean of ' 
difcovering the ancient ftate of things in 
that now fubfifting* Our language is fubje<^ 
to the fame delicacy; it disfigures every - 
thing, and our ear rejefts, as barbarous, what- 
ever it is not accuftomcd to. It is ufelefs, no 
doubt, to introduce new i:hara<aers5 but it 
might not be amiis to approach, as near as pof*^ 
fible, the found of thofe we would ejcprefs, an4 
reprcfent them t^ thofe of our letters which 
^re beft adapted, adding to* them fome certain 
piarks ft J. Were this done by every nation^ 

there 

(t) When the French travellcrai, who art making the 
tour of the world ^ return, wc&all, no <)oubt, fee novfaial 

con9 
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there would be biit one nomenclature, and 
this wou^d be a firft ftep towards an inven- 
tion, which every day becomes more wanted, 
and nK)re eafy to efFe(9:, a general alphabet^ 
adapted t<> aU languages, or at lead: to thofe 
of Euir^pe. In the courfe of this work I ihall 
maike as Iktie ufe as poflible of Arabic words; 
but when I (ball be under that neceffity, let 
not the reader be furprifed, if I frequently 
depart from the orthography of the generality 
of travellers. To judge from what they have 
written, we fhould be induced to think, that 
not one of them has known the true pronun- 
ciation of the Arabic alphabet, or underftood 
how to convey the founds of that language 
jn our charafters. But I return to my fub* 
)ea. 

A third race of inhabitants in Egypt are the 
Turks, who are the mafters of the country, 
or at leaft poflefs that title. The name of 

confufion produced in their narratives, by the varjations 
of the Englifli and French orthography. (This confufion 
is already fufficiently exemplified . in the different ac- 
counts of the fame voyages, publifhed refpe<aively by 
Havvkefworth, Parkinfon, Cook, Forfter, &c. and by the 
diiFeront modes of writing the fame v^ords, by the officers, 
^nid others, in the different Ihips. T,) ^ 

* Turk 
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Tivrij originally, was not peculiar to the na- 
tion to which it is now applied : it- denoted, 
in general, all the hordes difperfed to the eaft, 
and even to the north, of the Cafpian Sea, as 
far as beyond Lake Aral, over thofe vaft coun- 
tries which have taken from them the deno- 
mination of Tourk-eftan (u), Thefe are the 
fame people, who were known to the ancient 
Greeks by the names of Parthians, Maflagetas 
and even of Scythians, for, which we have 
fubftituted that of Tartars. A nation of 
fhepherds, continually wandering, like the 
Bedouin Arabs; they have {hewn thcmfelves, 
in every age, brave and formidable warriors. 
Neither Cyrus nor Alexander were able to 
fubdue them. But the Arabs were more for- 
tunate. About eighty years after Mahomet, 
they invaded, by order of the Caliph Waled I. 
the country of the Turks, and, by force of 
arms, impofed on them their religion : they 
even obliged them to pay tribute. But the em- 
pire falling into confufion, the rebel governors 
had recourfe to their aid to refift the power of 

(u) Eflan is a Pcrfian word, fignifying countryy and is 
ufed as a termination to proper names ; as in Arah-ejlan^ 
Frank-ejlan, and we may add Kmrd-ejarty and Indo-Jiarit 
&c. 

the 
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fhc Caliphs, and they took part in every CQn« 
tcft; nor were they long in acquiring the af-r 
jcendant this might be expe<3:ed to give them; 
for^ continually epcamped^ and with arms in 
their hands> they became a warlike people^ 
and initiated in every military manceuvre. 
Xrike the Bedouins, they were divided into 
tribes, or camps, called, in their language, 
prdou^ of which we have made horde i and 
thcfe tribes, allied or at variance, according 
to their fcveraUnter^fts, were perpetually cij- 
gaged in wars. Hencp we fee, in their hifto- 
ry, feveral nations, all equally called Turks, 
alternately attacking, deftroying, and expel- 
^ng each other. To avoid this confufion, I 
fliall confii)e the name of T'urks to thofe of 
Conftantinople, and fliall give that of ^urkr 
mans to their predeceflbrs. 

Some hordes of Turkmans, then, having 
been introduced into the Arabian empire, 
proceeded in a fliort time to give law to thofe 
>vho had called them ip, either as mercena- 
ries or allies. This the Caliphs themfelves ex- 
perienced in a remarkable inftance. Motaz- 
zam foe) 9 brother and fuccefTor of Almamoun, 

(^) In 834. 

having 
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having taken a body of Turkmans for his 
guards, faw himfelf compelled to quit Bagdad 
on account of their disorders ; and» after his 
time^ their power and infolence increafed to 
fuch a degree^ that they became the diipofers 
of the throne and life of their Princes, and 
murdered three of them in lefs than thirty 
years. The Caliphs, when freed from this 
lirft hondage, did not profit by their experi- 
ence; for, about the year 935, Radi B'd- 
lah (y) hapving again refigned his authority 
to a Turkman, his fucceflbrs were entan- 
gled in their former chains, and guarded by 
the Emirs*el-omara ; poflcffed only the fha- 
dow of power. Amid the diforders of this 
anarchy, a multitude of Turkman hordes pe- 
netrated into the empire, and founded dif- 
ferent independent ftates, in the Kerman, and 
the Korafan ; at Iconium, Aleppo, Damafcus, 
and in Egypt. 

•Till then, the prefent Turks, diftinguifc- 
ed;by the name of Ogouzians^ had remained 
to the eaft of the Cafpian, and toward the 
Pjihoun; but, about the beginning of th^ 
thirteenth century, Djenkiz-kan having unit- 

(y) fVbo delights in God. 

Cd 
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«d dl the tribes of Upper Tartary againft the 
Princes of Bdk and Samarcand^ the Ogou- 
zians did not think proper to wait for the 
Mogdls, but began their march under their 
Chief Soliman> and» driving their herds before 
them^ eocamped (in 12 14) in the Adcrbedj^^ 
to the number of fifty thouiand horfemen. 
The Moguls followed them» and puifaed them 
ftill f;;u'ther to the weft, into Armenia. Soli« 
min being drowned (in i22o)j in endeavour- 
ing to pafs the Euphrates on horieback, £r<- 
togrul, his ion, took the command of the 
hordes, and adt^anced into the plains of Afit 
Minor, to which he was allured by the abun* 
dant pafturage they afforded for his cattle. 
The good cdndu^ of this chief procured )iim, 
in thbfe countries, a power and /eipe<3: 
i^idDi made his alliance fought after by other 
I^inces. Amdng thefe was the Turkoian 
Ak'^lniin, Sulfan of Iconium. Ala«-el-din, 
findibg bim&if oldy «id haraflcd by the Tar- 
tars of Djenkiz^kan, granted lands Co the 
Turks under Ertogrul» and even made; their 
Chief general of all his troops. Ertogrul 
proved hiinfelfddferving the cotffideace of the 
Saltah, Vanquifhed the Mbgds, aeqiii^ed ftiil 
greater power and reputatiobj attdtrauftllilted 

his 
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his honours to his fon Ofman, who received 
from Ala-el*din, fucccffor of the former of 
that name, the Kofetan, drum, and horfe-tails^ 
which are ijrmbols of command among all 
the Tartars. This Ofman, to diftinguifh the 
Turks, his followers, from the others, gave 
them the name oi Ofmanles^ from which we 
have made Ottomans fz) ; which new name 
foon became formidable to the Greeks of Con- 
ftantinople, from whom Ofman conquered a 
fufficient extent of territory to found a power- 
ful kingdom. He foon beftowed on it that title^ 
by afluming, in 1 300, the dignity of jS'«//^»i, 
which fignifies abfolute fovereign. 

No one is ignorant in what manner his 
fuccefTors, the heirs of his ambition and adi- 
vity, continued to .aggrandize themfelves at 
the expence of the Greeks 5 till, continually 
depriving them of whole provinces in Europe 
and Afia, they at length (hut them up with- 
in the walls of Conftantinople ; and Maho«- 
met 11. fon of Amufath, hiving . taken that 
city in 1453^ annihilated thi& bpanch of the 

(x) This change i)f .the s,Ux the X . arifcs from the 
prigijoad {etter. being t^t £ngliih tb^ which foreigners 
expi^fs fomctimcs by./, fonjetimes by j.^ 

Roman 
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Roman empire. The Turks, now finding 
thcmfelves difengaged from the affairs of Eu- 
rope, turned their ambitious arms againfl the 
fouthern provinces, Bagdad, fubjugated by 
the Tartars, had been without Caliphs for 
two hundred years ^tf^, but a new power, 
efiabliflied in Perfia, had fucceeded to a part 
of their domains ; and another, formed in 
Egypt, fo early as the tenth century, and fub- 
fitting, at that time, under the name of Mam- 
louks, had feized on Syria. 

The Turks determined to defpoil thcfe 
two rivals. Bayazid, the fon of Mahomet, ex- 
ecuted a part of this plan, by taking Armenia 
from the Sofi of Perfia, and Selim his fon 
completed it, by the conqueft of the Mam- 
. louks. This Sultan having drawn them 
near to Aleppo, in 15 17, under pretext of de- 
firing their afiiftance in the war with Perfia, 
fuddenly turned his arms againfi: them, and 
took from them fucceflively Syria and Egypt, 
whither he purfued them. From that time 
. the Turks eflablifhed themfelves in that coua- 



(a) In 1239, Holagoukain, a defcendant of Djenkiz, 
put an end to the Caliphat in the perfon of Mpft^^em. 
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try ; but they are not fettled much among 
the villages. We rarely meet with any indi- 
viduals of that nation^ except at Cairo > th^rd 
they exercife the arts, and occupy the reli-» 
gious and military employments. Formerly 
they alfo were advanced to pofts ufldcr go- 
vernment, but, vrithin the laft thirty years, a 
tdcit revolutbn has taken p}ace> which) with-^ 
out taking from them the title^ has deprived 
them of the reality of power. 

This revolution has been effcded by a 
fourth and lad race, of vrhich it now remains 
for us to fpeak. The individuals o£ it> all 
bprn at the foot of Mount Caucafus, are dif- 
tinguifhed frpm the other inhabitants by the 
flaxeo colour of their hair, whkh is entirely 
different from that of the natives of Egypt. 
The& were found there by the Cruf^ders in 
the thirteenth century^ and called by thecu 
Mamdus, or, more corrcdly, Mamlouks. 
After remaining almoft annihilated for two 
hundred and thirty years, under the govern- 
ment of the Ottomans, they have found 
means to 'regain their confequence. The 
hiftory of this clafs of foldiers* the events 
which firft brought them into Egypt, the 

manner 
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trianher in which they have continued^ and 
te-eftabliflied themfelves in that country, 
and the nature of their government, are poli- 
tical phsenomena of fo very lingular a nature, 
that they well defcrve ^e (hoiild beftow a few 
pages in givitig a diftinf): account of them. 
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CHAP. vn. 

A Summary of the btjiory of the Mamhuks. 

The Greeks of Conftantinople, debafed by 
a defpotic and bigoted government, had feen, 
in the courfe of the feventh century, ♦he fineft 
provinces of their empire fall a prey to a new 
people. The Arabs, inflamed by the fana- 
ticifm of their religion, and ftill more by 
the enjoyment of luxuries to which they had 
hitherto been ftrangers, conquered, within 
eighty years, the whole north of Africa, as far 
as the Canaries, and all the fouthof Afla, quite 
to the river Indus, and the Tartarian deferts. 
But the book of the Prophet, which prefcribed 
them their ablutions, fafts, and prayers, did 
not teach them either the fcience of legifla- 
tion, or thofe principles of natural morality 
which are the folid foundations of empires 
and focieties. The Arabs knew how to con- 
quer, but by no means to govern : wherefore, 
the misfhapen edifice of their power foon 
mouldered into ruins. The varf empire of 
the Caliphs, paffing from delpotifm to anar- 
chy^ 
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cliy, was difmembefcd on every fide; an4 
the tempofal governors, undeceived refpefting 
the fandity of their fpiritual chief, every 
where erefted themfelves into fovertigr>S| 
jftOd formed independent ftates, 

Egypt was not the ]aft to follow this es« 
anaple; but it was not till 969, ^^/that % 
regnlar power was eftablidied^ in that coun« 
try, in the perfon of princes, who, aflbnaiog 
the name of Fatmite Caliphs, difputed, even 
the title of their digmty, w^th thofe of Bgg^ 
dad. The latter, at this period* ftripped of 
their authority, by the Turkmen foldiers, 
were no longer capable of oppofing their pre- 
tcnfions. Thus did the Egyptian Caliphi 
peaceably obtaiti poffefSon of that rich coan* 
try, of which they might have formed $ 
powerful ftate. But the whold hiftory of th» 
Arabs tiftiformly tends to prove that thi» 
natron never knew the fcience of govern-p 
ment. The fovereigns of Egypt, no lefs def*. 
potic fhaft thofe of Bagdad, proceeded, by lik* 
Heps, to the fame deftrudtion. .They topfe 
part in the quarrels of religious fedts ; they 
ievcri (ei up niw ones, and endeavoured to mak? 
^roielytea By pcrfecation^i On^ of fhenif 

. (if). Or, 972, according to P'lferbriot, 

H z named 
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named Hakem Famr ellaK (c) was foabfurdly 
extravagant a& to declare himfelf an incarna^te 
God^ and barbarous enough to fet fire to 
pairo^ for his amufement. Others difiipatech ^ 
the public treafure in a capricious luxury. 
.The people, whom they opprcfled, held them 
in abhorrence, and their own courtiers, em- 
Jjoldened by their weaknefs, were eager to 
(hare their fpoils. Thus it happened to Ad- 
had-el-din, the lad of that race. After hav- 
ing been invaded by the crufaders, who had 
impofed oh him a tribute, one of his generals, 
,whom he had difmifTed his fervice, threatened 
to deprive him of a power of which he (hewed 
himfelf fo unworthy. Knowing, that he was 
incapable of reiifling by himfelf, and unable 
to confide in a nation he had alienated from 
him, he had recourfe to foreigners. In vain 
did reafon and experience didate to him that 
thefe, once employed as his defenders, would 
foon; become the maflers of his perfon ; one 
falfe flep necefTarily led to a fecond. He 
called in that tribe of Turkmans who had en- 

(c) Governor by the command of God. This is the apoftle 
of the Drufes. See the curious accouo^f that iingular 
{)eople, publifhed in 1786, from the manufcript of M, 
Vintun df Paradis^ and printed for Robinfons. 

flaved 
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flaved the Bagdad caliphs, and implored the 
aid of Nour-el-din, the fovereign of Aleppo, 
who, already ravagipg Egypt, haftened to 
fend an army into that country. Thefc 
troops efFedlually delivered Adhad from the 
tribute of the Franks, and the menaces of 
his general. But the Galiph foon found he 
had only changed his enemies ; they left him 
nothing but the fhadow of power ; and Se- 
lah-el-din, who took the command of the 
army in 1171, concluded by ftrangling him. 
Thus, the Egyptian Arabs were fubjedled to 
ftrangers, whofe princes commenced a new 
dynafty in the perfon of Selah-el-din. 

During thefe tranfadlions in Egypt, and 
while the crufaders were, by their ill-condu£t, 
laying the foundation for their expulfion from 
Syria, other revolutions were preparing in 
upper Afia. Djenkiz-Kan, become the fplc 
chief of almoft all the Tartar hordes, was 
only waiting for a favourable opportunity to 
invade the neighbouring ftates : an infult com- 
mitted on fome merchants, under his protec- 
tion, determined him to turn his arms againft 
the Sultan^^ Balk, and the eaftern part of 
Perfia; which countries, about the year 121 8, 
became the theatre of one of the moft bloody 
H 3 devaftations 
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devaftations recorded in hiftory. The Mogols^ 
fword in hand^ pillaging, burnings and mur^ 
deringi without diftin£tion» either of age 
Or fcx, reduced the whole country of ^ihoon^ 
quite to the Tigris, to a heap of afhes i and 
piling to the north of the Cafpian fea, ex- 
tended their ravages even into Ruflia and 
the Cuban. This expedition, which took 
place in 1297, eventually introduced the 
Mamlouks into Egypt. The Tartars, weary 
bf maiTacring, had brought back with ihom 
ft prodigious quantity of young flaves, of 
both fexes; their camps, and the markets 
6f Afia, were full of* them* The fqcceflbra 
cf Selah-el-din, who, as Turkmans, cor- 
tefponded with the coafts of the Cafpian 
fea^ perceived they had now in opportunity 
of forming, at a cheap rate, a body of fol- 
diers of tried courage, and remarkable beauty 1 
iand about the year 123O, one of them pur« 
chafed to the number of twelve thoufand 
of theffe young men, who were Tcherkaffes, 
(Circaflians), Mingrelians and Abazans, He 
had them trained up to military exercifes, and 
foon obtained a body of the handfomeft, and 
bed ibldiers in Afia, though at the fame time, 
the mofl mutinous, as he very foon expe- 

ricnccd. 
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ricficed. Thiis fbldiery, like the ^retorian 
l>ftnds^ pr^ently gave laws to their mafter. 
They became ftill more infolent under hi^ 
Itieeeilbrt whom they depoTed^ in 1250^ and^ 
ihoitly after the difafter of Saint Louis» 
ilew the hXt Turkman prince^ and fub« 
ftituted one of their own chiefs, with the 
title of Sultan fJJ^ retaining themfelves that 
of MamloukS) which fignifies military Haves. 

Such is this militia of flaves, converted into 
defpotSy v9ho, fbr many centuries, have con- 
tinued to give law to Egypt* From their 
firft eftabliftinacnt, the efFeds correfponded 
with the means. Without any other bond 
irf" union than the intereft of the moment, or 
any public right to authority, but that of 
conqueft, the Mamlouks had no other rule of 
condud: and government, than the violence of 
a licentious and infolent fbldiery. The firfl 

{dj The old French writers made Soldan and Soudaa 
of this word, by the frequent change ofol into ow, as in 
fol/ouy moly mouy &c, 

(e) Mamhuiy the partitiple pafEve of malaky to poflefs, 
fignifies one pjjijftd by, or the property of, another; 
whiol^ gives the fenfc of Jhui. But thcfe arc to be dif- 
tinguifhed from domeftic flaves, or blacl^s, who are called 
Abd. 

H 4 leader 
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leader wjiom they eledcd, having found em- ' 
ployment for their turbulent fpirit in the 
f onqueft of Syria, reigned fevent6en years ; 
but iince him not one of th6m has governed 
fo long. The fword, the bow-ftring, or poifon, 
public murder, . or ^ private affaflination, have 
been the fate of aferies of tyrants, forty-fevea 
of whom are enumerated in. the fpace of two 
hundred and fifty-feven years. , At length, in 
1 5 17, Selim, Sultan of the Ottomans, hav- 
ing taken and hanged Toumam Bey, their laft 
chief, put a period to that dynafty. 

Agreeable fo the principles . of Turkifli 
policy, Selim fhould hav? exterminated the 
whole body of Mamlouks ; but more refined 
views induced him, in this inftance, to depart 
from that fanguinary cuftom. He was fen- 
fible that if he eftabliflied a Pacha in Egypt, 
with the fame authority as the Pachas in the 
other provinces, the^diftance from the capital 
would be a ftrong temptation to revolt. To 
prevent this inconvenience, he projedled ftich 
a form of government that the power, being 
diftributed among the different members of 
the ijate, fliould preferve fuch afi equilibrium 
^s fliould keep them all dependent on himfelf* 
The remnant of the Mamlouks, who had 

efcaped 
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efcaped his firft miflacre, appeared proper for 
this purpofe ; and he next eftabliflied a Di- 
van, or Council of Regency, compofed of 
the Pacha and the chiefs, of the {even mili- 
tary corps. The office of the Pacha was to 
notify. to this council the orders pf the Porte, 
to expedite the tribute to Conftantinople, to 
watch over the fafety of the country againft 
foreign enemies, and to counteract the am- 
Jiitious Views of the different parties; on the 
pther hand, the Members of the Council pof- 
feffed the right of rejeding the orders of the 
jPacha, on affigning their reafons, nay, even of 
jicpofing hinpi ; they alfo muft ratify all civil 
or political ordinances. As for the Mam- 
louks, it was agreed that from them ihould be 
chofen, the twenty^four governors, or Beys 
^*y, of ,the provinces: to them was intrufted 
the care of reftraining the Arabs, fuperin- 
lendiqg tlje^coUedlion of the tributes, and the 
whole civil government of the country ; but 
their authority was purely paffive, and they 
were onlv to be confidered as the inftruments 
of the determinations of the council. One of 

(*) This w^d the author always writes B^kj but we 
have retained the moft cuftomary fpelling, though the 
other is probably neareft the true pronunciation. 

them. 
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thetn» refiding at Cairo, was to bear the title 
of Shaik^el-Seled (f)i which ihould be ren- 
dered Governor of tbt city^ ill a fcnfe merely 
civile that is to fay, unaccompanied with any 
idea of military powcn 

The Sultan likewifc eftabli(hed tributes^ 
one part of which was deftinkd to pay twenty 
thoufand infantry, and a Corps of twelve 
thoufand cavalry, refident in the country t 
the other> to procure for Mecca and Medina^ 
the fupplies of corn neceflary for them ; and 
the thirds to fwell the JCafba, or treafuryof 
Conftantinople, and to fupport the luxury of 
the feraglio. In other refp^dls, the people^ 
who were to provide for thefe expdnces, have 
been cohfidercd, as M. Savary very Well ob* 
ferves, only as mere pailive aginti, and re^ 
main in fubjcdion, as heretofore, to all the 
rigours of a military defpotifm. 

This form of government has not ill cor* 
refponded with the views of Selim, fince it 
has fubfifted about two centuries ; but within 
the laft fifty years, the Porte having relaxed 

(f) Sbaik properly fignifies an old man, /enhr poptdii 
it has the fame acceptation in the Eaft as among us, and 
means a lord or chief. 

a from 
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(torn its vigilance^ innovations have taken 
place ; the ManUouks have increafed^ become 
mailers of all the riches and firength of the 
country^ and^ in fhort, gained fuch an af- 
cendency over the Turks, that the power 
of the latter is reduced almoft to nothing. 
To conceive the nature of this revolu- 
tion, v^e muft confider the manner in which 
the Mamlouks are continued and multiplied 
in Egypt. 

On feeing them fubfiillng In this country 
for feveral . centuriesj we ihoutd be led to 
imagine their race is prcferved by the or- 
dinary means; but if their firft eftablifh- 
ment was a fingular event, their continu- 
ation is not lefs extraordinary. During 
five hundred and fifty years that there have 
been Mamlouks in Egypt, not one of them 
has left fubfifting iflue ; there docs not exifl 
one fingle family of them in the fecond ge- 
neration ; all thqir children periQi in the £rft 
or fecond defcent. Almoft the fame thing 
happens to the Turks > and it is obferved 
that they can only fecure the continuance of 
their families, by marrying women who are 
oatives, which the Mamlouks have always 

dif-. 
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difdained (g). Let the naturalift explain 
why men, well formed, and married to 
healthy women, are unslble to naturalize 
on the banks of the Nile, a race born 
at the foot of Mount Caucafus ! and let it 
be remembered, at the fame time, that the ^ 

{g) The wives of the Mamlouks, are, like them, 
leaves brought from Georgia, Mingrelia, &c. Their 
beauty is a conftant topic among us, and wc muft be- 
lieve it on the credit of fame. But an European, who 
has only been in Turkey, has no right to give his teftimony 
on the fubjcdl. T^hefe women are more invifible there 
than the others, and to this no doubt the reputation they 
have for beauty is greatly owing. 1 had an opportunity 
of learning fome particulars concerning them from the 
wife of one of our merchants at Cairo, who, by dealing in 
the laces and fluffs of Lyons, had accefs to all the Harems. 
This lady, who has more than one claim to form a cor^ 
re£t judgment of them, a^ured me that, among a 
thoufand, or twelve hundred, chofen womeiiflic had fcen, 
fhe had not found ten real beauties. But the Turks are not 
difficult: provided a woman be fair, fhe is handfome; 
and if fhe be fat, fhe his enchanting: <« her countenance 
<« is like the full moon > her haunches are like cufhions," 
fay they, to exprefs the fuperlativc of beauty. They may be 
faid to meafure them by the quintal. They have befides 
a proverb worthy the notice of naturalifls : " Take a 
•f fair female for thy eyes, but for pleafure an Egyp- . 
« tian." Experience has proved to them, that the Northern 
worpen are colder than thofe of the South. 

plants 
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plants of. Europe, in that country, are equally 
unable to continue their fpecies ! Some may 
rcfufe to believe this extraordinary fadl, but 
it is not on that account lefs certain; nor 
docs it appear to be new. . The ancients have 
made obfervations of the fame nature : 
thus, when Hippocrates (h) aflerts, that 
among the Scythians and Egyptians, all the 
individuals refemble each other, though they 
are like no other nations; when, he adds, 
that in the countries inhabited by thefe two' 
races of ihen, the climate, ieafons, elements, 
and foil poflefs an uniformity no where elfc 
to be found, does he not recognize that kind 
of exclufion of which I fpeak? When fuch 
countries imprefs fo peculiar a character on 
every thing native, is it not a reafon why 
they fhould rejedt whatever is foreign? It 
feems, . then, that the only means of nktu- 
ralizing animals, and plants would be to con* 
traQ: an affinity with the climate, by alliance 
with the native fpecies; iand. this, as I have 
before faid, the Mamlouks have conftantly 
refufed. 

The me^ns therefore by which they are 
perpetuated and multiplied, are the fame by 

(h) Hippocrates, lib. de Aere, Locis et Aquis. 

4 which 
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ivhich they were firft eftsblifhed ; that Is to 
iay, when they die, they arc replaced by 
Haves brought from their original country. 
From the time of the Mogols^ this coninterce 
has been continued on the confines of the 
Cuban and the Phafis (ijy in the fame man- 
ner as it is carried on in Africa, by the wars 
among Ac humerous tribes, and by the mifery 
of the inhabitants, who fell their own chiU 
dren for a iubfifl:ence» 

Thefe flavcs, of both fexcs, carried firft 
to Conftantinojilc, are afterwards difpcrfcd 
throughont the empire, and purchafed by the 
wealthy. The Turks, when they fubdued 
Egypt, ihould undoubtedly have prohibited 
this dangerous traffic : their omitting this has 
Been the caufe of that reverfe of fortune 
which fcems about to difpofTefs them of 
their conqueft, and which many political 
errors have been long preparing. 

For a confiderable time the Porte had neg- 
Icdcd thcr affairs of this province; and, in 

(iy This country has been at all times a nurfery for 
Haves ; it furniihed the Greeks, Romans, and ancient 
Afia with. them. But is it not extradrdinary to read in 
Herodotus, that formerly Colchis (now called Qeorgiar), 
received black inhabitants from Egypt, and to fee tbt 
fame counthy, at this day, make fo diiFerent a^ retiinv? 

prder 
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order to rcftrain thie Pachas, had fufFered the 
Divan to extend i*s power, till the chiefs of 
the Janifaries and Azabs werfe left without 
controuL The foldicrs theniielves, become ci- 
tissens, by the marriages they had contrafted; 
were no longer the creatures of Conftanti- 
i^ople; and a change introduced into their 
difcipline ftill nnore increafed thefe diforders. 

At firft, the fcven military corps had one 
common, treafury, and, though the fociety was 
rich, individuals, not having any thing at their 
own difpofal, could effe<9: nothing. The chiefs, 
finding their power diminilflicd by this regu- 
lation, had intereft enough to get it abolifhed, 
and obtained permifHon to poiTefs di(lin£t 
property, lands, and villages. And, as thefe 
lands and villages depended on the Mamlouk 
governors, it was neceffary to conciliate 
them, to prevent their oppreffions. From 
that moment, the Beys acquired an afcen- 
dancy over the foldiers, who, till then, had 
treated them with difdain ; and this could 
not but continually increafe, fince their go- 
vernments procured tb&m coniiderable riches. 
Thefe they employed in creating themfelves 
fmend$ and creatures. They multiplied their 
ilaves, and, after emancipating them, em- 
ployed 
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ployed all their intereft to advance dicrii W 
the army, and promote them to various em- 
ployments. Thefe upftarts, retaining for 
their refpcdive patrons the fubmiffive reve- 
rence ufual in the Eaft, formed faSions in^- 
plicitly devoted to their pleafure^ 

By fuch means Ibrahim, one of the Kiaya^, 
fij or veteran colonels of the Janifaries, about 
the year 1746, rendered himfelf, in reality, 
mafter of Egypt ; he had fo multiplied and 
advanced his freed men that, of the twenty- 
four B^ys, which fhould be their number, no 
lefs than eight were of his houfehold. His 
influence too was the more certain, as the 
Pacha always left vacancies in the number, 
in order to receive the emoluments. On the 
other hand, the largefles he beftowed oa 
the officers and foldiers of his corps, attached 
them to his interefl:, and Rodoan, the moft 
powerful of the Azab colonels, uniting him- 
felf with him, completed his power. 

The Pacha, incapable of oppofing this^ 
faftion, was now no more than a phantom, 

(i) The military corps of the Janifaries, Azabs, &c. 
were commanded by Kiayas, who, after the firft year, 
laid down theh" employments, and became veterans, with 
a voice in the Divan. 

and 
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fend the orders of the Sultan vaftiflied beford 
thofe of Ibrahim. At his deaths Mrhicb hap* 
pened ift 1757* hfs houfe, that isi his en^ 
fjfanchifed flaves, divided among themfelves^ 
but AjnitedagiiniJ all otbcf^, continued to give 
the law, Rodoaui who had fucceeded his col- 
league^ beii^ expelled apd /la^n by a party ef* 
young Beys, fdver^ chiefs followed each other 
|n a very fhort interval. At leogthi about ^hd 
ypar 1766^ Ali Bey/ one of the principal ac- 
tors in the troubles which attrafted the at- 
tfnfiof^pf ^ufop^ for feveral ytwSi gained i 
decided a&ehdency over his.rivalSi at)d, undqr 
the titles of Emir-Hadj, and Shaik-cl-Bcled^ 
rendered himfelf abfolute tnafter of the coun- 
tfy> Jk9 biftpry pf tbe M?raloak$ being 
iotooatdy connected with his, I ihall jcoa** 
tinue the fortaer, by giving an abftradt of the 
latter* 
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CHAP, VIIL 

Summary of the Hi/iory of Alt Bey (I). 

The birth of All Bey is fubjedl to^the fame 
uncertainty, as that of the Mamlduks in gene- 
ral, who, fold by their parents, or carried off 

by 

{I) Since this chapter was written, M. Savary has 
piiblifhed two more volumes on Egypt, in one of which 
is the life of this fame Ali Bey. I expe£l:ed to have found 
in it particulars proper to verify or corred); my own nar* 
rative ; but what was my aftonlihment to perceive, we 
have hardly a (ingle circumfiance in common ? This'difa- 
greement was fo much, the more unpleafing to me, Jince, 
as I have already di£Fered from him on feveral other 
fubje£ls, it may feem, to many readers, as if I made a 
practice of contradicting that traveller. But, beiides that 
I am not perfonally acquainted with M. Savary, I proteft, 
that fuch partiality is no part of my chara£ter. How 
then does it happen that, having been upon the fame fpot, 
having neceflarily drawn our materials from like fources, 
our accounts Ihould be fo diiFerent ? I confefs I cannot 
well difcover the reafon $ all I can fay is, that, during 
the fix months I lived at Cairo, I carefully enquired 
of fuch of our merchants, as, from long refidence ia 
the country, iand being perfQns of underftanding, ap- 
peared to me likely to give the mod authentic teftimony. 

I found 
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i)y their ehetnies, it A very early age^ feldom 
remember much of their origin or their 
country! or if they do> conceal them. The 

opinion 

I found them agreed on the principal faSs, and I had 
the advantage of hearing the relations they gave me 
confirmed by a Venetian merchant (M, C. Rofctti) 
ivho wa^ one of the confidential friends of Ali Bey, 
and the counfellor and promoter of his connections with 
the Ruffians, and his projeds refpe£ting the comoiierce qf 
India. In Syria I have met with great numbers who had 
been eye^witnefles of the principal events in the hiftory 
of Shaik-Daher and Ali Bey ; and, from their teftimony, 
have been able to afcertain the degree of credit due to 
the information I received in Egypt; During eight 
months that I refided among the Druzes, I learnt from 
the Bifhop of Aleppo, formerly Biihop of Acre, a thoufand 
anecdotes^ the more indubitable, as Ibrahim Sabbar, the 
Minifter of Daher, was frequently in his houfe, I|i Pa- 
lelline I have lived with Chriftians and Mufiulmen, who 
had been officers under Daher^ were at the firfl fiege of 
Yafa ( Joppa) with Ali Btj^ and defended that place in 
the fecond againft Mohammad Bey. • I have.beeii on the 
fpot, and examined all the neceiTary witnefTes. I have re« 
ceived hiftorical notes from the Venetian agent at Yafa, 
who had a confiderable (hare in all thefe troubles. Thefe 
are the materials from which I have compiled my narra- 
tive. Not but I have met with fome circumftances 
which are differently related j but from fuch what hif- 
tory is free? Are there not ten different relations of the. 
battle of Fontenoy ? All we can hope is to colled what is 
X a * moft 
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opinion die ttioft gtriiefal refpcartig AH i^^ 
that ht was born among the Abazans, a peo- 
ple inhabiting Mount Oaucafos, and which 

furni{hes 

moft probable ; fbr I tranhot but tttikfs I Jiat^e myfAf 
been frequently convinced, on this occafioii, bow dilfi- 
cult it is to ^icettarn the real truth in any hiftorical 
fa£ts. 

Not hux I have beard before fevtnl of the ftories relat- 
ed by M. Savary^ who cannot be accufed of having in- 
vented them httnfelf, for his account is taJken, word for 
word, from an Englifh bool, printed in 1783, and eirtitJed 
J HiJIory offhi Reljoll of M Bey^ though there are t>nly 
forty pages appropriated to that futjeft, the remainder 
being common-^lace remarks on the manners and geo- 
graphy of the couritry. I was at Cairo when the public 
papers gavfe »i 'account of this work j and i wdft recoHeft 
that when oar merchants heard oT Maria, wife c^f Ali 
Bey J of the 'Greek Daoud, his father 5 andtis'findinghis 
ion, as Jacob found Jbfeph, they were ftrangely furprifed, 
and laughed heartily it the tales tri^nped up in Europe. 
It is in viin, therefore, for thfe Englilh Faftor, '^wh» was in 
Egypt in 1771, to appeal to the authority off the Kiaya of 
Ali Bey, and a number of Beys, whoto he confultcd, 
vjlthout'underftanding JfrabU ; be can nevcr/be looked upon 
as well informefl. I fufp^dft him the more frnce be fets 
but with an unpardonable error, in aifTerting that thie 
country.bf Abaza is the fame as that of Amafea^ for ooe 
of thefe is a country of 'CautaTuS, ftretcfhing towards the 
Cuban ; and th^e other a city of ancient Cappadocia, or 
modern Naitolia* To co^nclude, *wc may find at Paris 

Memoir t 
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furniihes the flavcs in greateft rcqueft (m). 
The merchants, who carry on this traffic, 
brought him to one of their aenual faks, at 
Cairo, were he was purchafed by the brothers 
Ifaac and Youfef, Jews, employed in the cuf- 
tomrhoufe, who made a prefent of him to 
Ibrahim Kiaya. It is fuppofed he might 
then be about twelve or fourteen years old 1 
but, in the Eaft, neither Mahometans nor 
Chriftians keeping any rcgifters of births, 
their precifc age is never known. 

All performed for his patron the ufual fer« 
vices of the Mamlouks, which are nearly 
iimilar to thofe of the pages to our Princes^ 
He received the cuftomary education, which 
confifts in learning to manage a horfe well, fire 
the carbine and piftol, throw the djerid, ufe the 

Memoirs $/ Alt Bey^ collefled by a perfon of diftidlion, 
who has been in Egypt, as well as M. Savary and myfelf, 
"and thofe Memoirs will fatisfy all doubts which may re- 
main on this fubjcd. 

(tn) The Turks hold the Tcherkaffes, or Circaffian 
flaves, in the higheft eftimation $ next to thetn the Aba- 
zans, next the Mingrelians, after them the Georgians' 
after them the Ruffians and the P&les, next the Hunga- 
rians and the Germans, then the Negroes, and, laft of 
all, the Spaniards, Maltefe, and other Franks, whom 
they defpile as drunkards, debauchees, idle, and mutinous. 
I 3 fabre, 
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fabre, and even a little reading and writing. 
In all thefe exercifes he difplayed an aftivity 
and fire which obtained him the furname of 
Djendaliy or madman. But the folicitude of 
ambition foon moderated this exceflive 
warmth. About the age of eighteen or 
twenty, his patron fufiered him to let his 
beard grow, that is to fay, gave him his free- 
dom; for among the Turks, to want muf- 
tachios and beard, is thought fit only for 
flaves and women ; and hence arifes the unfa- 
vourable impreiSon they receive on the firft 
fight of an European. When he ihad made 
him free, Ibrahim gave him a wife and reve- 
nues, promoted him to the rank of Kachef, o% 
Governor of a diftrid, and, at length, procu- 
red him to be eleded one of the fpur-and^ 
twenty Beys. 

Thcfc fucceffiye promotions, and the power 
and riches he acquired^ awakened the ambi- 
tion of Ali Bey. The death of his patron, 
which happened in 1757* opened a free 
courfe for his projeds. He engaged in every 
^ntrigue for raifing or difplacing the chiefs, 
and was the principal author of the ruin of 
Rodoan Kiaya. After Rodoan, various fac- 
tions alternately advanced their leaders into 
• hi^ 
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liis ftation. He ^ho occupied it 111*1762, 
was Abd-el-Rahman, of little confequence 
himfelfy but fupported by feveral confederate 
houie^« Ali was then Shaik^el-Beled, and 
feized the moment when Abd-el-Rahman 
was conducing the caravan of Mecca to get 
him exiled.; but he himfelf had his turn, 
^nd was condemned to retire to Gaza. Gaza, 
dependent on a Turkifh Pacha, was neither fo 
fitgreeable nor fp feciure a reiidence as to tempt 
jbim to make it his abode; he therefore only 
made a feint of taking that route^ and, on the 
third day, turned towards the Said, where he 
was joined by his partisans. 

He refidcd two years at Djirdja, where he 
matured his plans for obtaining and fecuring 
Jthzt power to which he fo ardently afpired. 
The friends his , money had gained him at 
Cairo having at length procured his recall, in 
1766, he appeared fuddenly in that city» and, 
in one night, flew four Beys who were his 
enemies, exiled four others^ and became, from 
that time, the chief of the moft numerous 
party. As he had now poffeiTed himfelf of 
the whole authority, he refolved to employ 
it ftill further to proipote his ambitious views. 
No longer contented with the trivial. title of 
1 4 Bey* 
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Bey, he could riot fabtnit (6 th6 fuftemity of 
the Porte, and dibied at Qc^irfg lefs than the 
f itlc of Sultan of Egypt. To this objfeft all 
Ills meafuresi tended s be expelled the Pacha^ 
who pofleffed only the fhadow of power ; hd 
j^efufed the actuftomed tribute ; and, in 17681 
even proibe^d to coin itioney iti bis owi} 
natte (njt 

. The Porte did Hot fee without ind]g«» 
f^atioti thfCc attacks on her Authority; bot 
iHpen war alone pou)d repel them, and cif-a^ 
fCumftantes Were not favoorable. Daher^ 
(b(labli(hed in Acre, kept Syria in awe; anc} 
the Divan of Conftantinbple^ occupied with 
^^ a^irs of Polind^ and the preosnfions of 
Ru(na> h^ftowed its whole attention on the 
franfadions in the North. The ufual metho4 
(ftf capidjis was b^d rfeco^rfc to ; but ptrifon^ D|r 
l^e poniard, ajways^anticipated the bow^itring . 
they bore. Ali Bcy^ availinjg himfclf of thd? 
f ircumftanceS| puflied forward his fenterprizea 
i^ith fuccefs. ^or fcyerai yedrs a port of thp 

. fn) After tl|c r^iin of his gffajrs, bi$ piafkrs fell tp 
per tept, becaufe it was pretended they were tpo mucl^ 
^elbaie^ ^ith alloy ; but a merchant Tent ten thoufand of 
fbem to Marfeilles, arid made a cphfiderable profit by 
lilting thfcm diTwi)* 

^ ' Said 
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jBdid hdd been otcfipied by Arab Shaikh un^ 
Her Yitik fubjedioti. One of thtttif namdd 
H^thmmi, had formed there st powec' capable 
i^gifing difturbance* Ali began by deliTeriag 
bim&lf from this datigfer ; and, onder pretext 
that this Shaik concealed a treafure entruiled 
to him by Ibrahith ' Kiaya, and that he har^^ 
bdured rebels^ fent a body of Mamlouks 
9gainft him^ in 15^69* commanded by hii 
ffltvdurite Mohamihad 9ey> who deftrdyed in 
pile ^d^y both Hammam al^d his power. 

Ths eiiid of this year was prDdudive of ano^ 
ther expecjiftion^ which in iti confequenceA 
jmril hiav^ affbdted Bnropb, All Bey iittdd 
jbiit foche Vcfibls at 8ncz, and/ manning them 
with Mamlauksi ordered the Bey Hafian to 
fkil with them to Djedda^ (Gedda), the port 
of Mecca, which he was to fei2e on, while d 
body of cavalry, under the command of Mo^ 
hammad &yi marched by land to take poA 
feilion of Mecca itfelf, which was given up 
jto plundfcr. His projcfit was to render 
Pjedd^ the emporiurh of the Indian com*<- 
mmre I and this plan, which Was fuggefted by 
g young Veni&tian mienphaQt| foj who pof^ 

(b) M. (i. kofetti s his brothef, Balthazar Rofetti, was 
p^ )>e imdc cpteiniffiefier of the cuftom «t Djcdda. 

fcirc4 
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(eiTed his confidence^ was to make Europe 
abandon the paffage by the cape of Good 
Hope, by fubftituting the ancient route of the 
Mediterranean, and the Red Sea; biit the 
event has proved that the attempt was too 
precipitate, and, that before gold is introduced 
into a country, laws fhould be eftabliihed* 

All, the vanquisher of a petty prince of the 
Said, and conqueror of the huts of Mecca, 
from this time thought himfelf formed to 
command the whole world. His courders 
told him he was as powerful as the Sultan of 
Copftaptinople, and he hdieved hi§ fQurtief 8» 
Had he exercifsd his reafon, he would have 
perceived that Bgypt, compared with the reft 
of the empire, conftituted only a very incon-* 
fiderable ilate, and that the feven or eight 
thoufand cavalry he commanded were no« 
thing when oppofed to a hundred thoufand 
Janifaries, whom the Sultan has at his dif* 
ppfal ; but the Maml6uks know nothing of 
geography; and Ali, who viewed Egypt 
near, found it much larger than Turkey at a 
diftance. He determined therefore to com- 
mence his copqucfts : Syria, which was ia 
his neighbourhood, naturally prefented the 
fivA pbjeft, and every thing was favourable tQ 

^ his 
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his views. The war with the Ruffians, which 
broke out \n 1769, occupied all the Turkifh 
forces in the north. Shaik Daher, in rebel- 
lion againft the Porte, was a powerful and 
faithful ally j and the extortions of the Pacha 
of Damafcus, by difpofing thofe he oppreifed 
to revolt, afforded the moft favourable oppor^- 
tunity of invading his government, and me- 
riting the title of the deliverer of nations. 

All faw perfedly well the advantage of this 
poilure of affairs, and made no delay in put- 
ting his forces in motion. All his meafures 
being at length taken, he detached, in 1770^ 
undeir the command of five Beys, a corps of 
about five hundred Mamlouks, all cavalry, 
(for they never march on foot), and fent them 
to take pofTeflipn of Gaza, in order to fecure an 
entrance into Paleftine. Ofman^ Pacha of 
Damafcus, no fooner heard of the invafion, 
than he flew to arms. The Mamlouks, ter<* 
rified at his activity, and the number of his 
troops, held themfelves in readinefs to fly at 
the firfl attack ; but Daher, the moil indefa- 
tigable chief that Syria has fcen for many cen- 
turies, haftened from Acre, and extricated 
them from their embarrafTment. Ofman, who 
was encamped near Yafa, j&cd without eve|i 

pfFering 
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ofFcrtng battle; and Daher> making bimfelf: 
mafter of Yafa» Ramla^ and all PaleftinCi 
opened a road for the grand army he ex« 
pedcd. 

This arrived about the end of Febmary^ 
1771 1 and the gazettes of that time, ftating 
it at fixty thoufaiid men, induced Europe to 
believe it was an army fimilar to thoie of 
Ruflia or Gc^rmanyi but the Turks, and 
more efpecially thofe of Afia, differ ftill more 
from the Europeans in their military than 
their civil ciidoms^ Sixty thousand men 
vrith them are very fiar from being fynonimoul 
with iixty thottfand foldiers^ as in our armies. 
That of Which we are now fpeaking affords 
a proof of this : it might amount in fadt to 
forty thouiand meilt which may be claffed as 
follows, five thoufand Mamlouk cavalry, 
which was the whde effe^ive army ; about 
fifteen hundred Birbary Arabs on foot, and 
no other infantry, for the Turks are ac<* 
quainted with none 1 with them, the cavalry 
is every thing* Befidcs theie, each Mamlouk 
having in his fuice two footntien, aroied with ^ 
ftaves, thefe would form a body often thour 
fand valets ; befidcs a number of fervants and 
ferradjis, ot attendants on horfeback,. for the 

Beys 
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^BtysmiA kacbefty which moy be eftimeted at 
two thouiand : all the reft were fiider^^ and 
die uTual train of followers. 

Such w^s thk ^ffmy, as de^bed to me 
la Paldftine by peribns who had feea and fol- 
lowed it^ It wa6 commanded by the friend 
of iUiy Moh^WMiad Bey, fumamed Ah$uda^ 
iai, or father of g<4d^ from the luxury (^ his 
test 'and caparilons. As to order and diici- 
flnie ^efemuft not he mentioned. The ar- 
«te6 of the Turks and Mamlouks are no- 
bbing but a^ioonftifed multitude of horlemen^ 
witfaovt unifomis, on horfes of aU fixes and 
4c6io9rs, riding without either keeping their 
;ranks> or obferving any regular order. 

Tins rabble todc the road to Acre, leaving, 
wherever dw^ pasfled^ fufficient marks of their 
(Wantof .di£»fiUneand rapacity. At Acre^ a 
jufidaoo was formed with the troops of Shaik 
J>dier, which confifted of iifteen hundred 
Sa&£ans (p^^ on boifebacki and commanded 
by his £bn Ali; twelve hundi>ed Motualis 
cavalry^ hamig for their leadw the Shaik 
iN^^, and about one thoufand Mograbian in- 

(f) Dftber's-fubjeas were called by his name, bccaufe 
his feat of government was originally at Safad, a viU*i^e 
•f •Galilee. 

2 fantry. 
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fantry. Thig unioh iffeGttd, add their pliA 
concerted, they proceeded towards DamaiR:u9 
fome time in the month of April. OCaxaa 
had employed this interval in prepatratfons^ 
and had, oh hii fide^ coUeded an army equa% 
nutnerous and ill-regulated. ^The Pachas of 
Saidj fgj Tripoli, and Aleppo, had joined 
him with their forces, and .were Waiting for 
|he enemy under ^ the walls of Damafcus. 

The reader muft nqt here figure to him- 
felf a number of complicated and artificial 
movements, fuch as thofe which within the 
lad century^ have reduced war with us to 
a fcience of fyflem and calculation ^ the 
Afiatics are unacquainted with the firlt 
elements of this conduct Their arntiies 
are. mobs, their marches ravages, theiif 
campaigns mere inroads^ and their battles, 
bloody frays ; the ftrongeft or the moft ad- 
venturous party goes in fearch of the odier, 
which not unfrequently flies without offering 
refiftance;if they ftand their ground, they 
engage pell-mell, difcharge their carbines^ 
.break their fpears, and hack each other with 

fqj Pronounced Sede, in-French ; in Englifli Said, s^ 
above ^ it is the ancient Sidon, 

4 their 
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their fabres^ for they rarely have any cannon ; 
and when they have they are but of little 
fervicc. A panic frequently difiiifes it- 
felf without caufe ; one party fiies^ the other 
purfues, and fhouts victory : the vanquiihed 
fubmit to the will of the conqueror, and the 
campaign c^ten terminates without a battle. 

Such> in a great meafure^ were :he military 
operations in Syria, in 1771. The com^ 
bined armiy of Ali Bey and Daher marched to 
Damafcus. The Pachas waited for them; 
they ap|)roached, and, on the 6th of June, 
a decifive adtion took place; tie Mamlouks 
and Safadians ruftied with fo much fury on 
the Turks, that, terrified at the carnage^ they 
iinmediatcly took to flijht, and the Pachas 
were not thelaft in enleavouring to -make 
their efcape. The allies became mafters of the 
country, and took pof&ffioi of the city with- 
out bppoiition, there being neither walls nor 
foldiers to defend it. « Th< caftle alone re- 
lifted. Its ruined fortificaions had not a 
iingle cannon, much lefs gumers $ but- it was 
furrounded by a muddy ditch and behind the 
ruins were pofted a few mifqueteers, and 
thefe alone were fufficient totieck this army 
of cavalry. As the befifegcd, however, were 

already 
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ajrewjf «©»qwrftd by their fcaf$, 0)(B/ capila^ 
iated the third day« apd th4 pl^? wge tq b<Ei 
ii)rr«ndere4 the nt^t morainfi, yvHcnud^y" 
break » moft (extraordinary r«v9].utiQn tools 

At the flipmeot th«t the figodl of /urr^Aci^f 
w^s e3cpiB6bed« Moh^oimad fodd^oly cetor 
loanded a retreat, wd all his ^»VAlry torned 
towfrds Egypit. In Fain did the a^oi^^ 
AU-Daher ind Nafif % to jdfmvad the «?«$: 
of ib ftrang« g meafure : the Manjiook fi>ad|e 
no other reply to th^ir feit«r40d ifwftion?, 
than a haugh^ menace j a«d this wiMe Anny 
<}ecainped ia tonfufioo. I^oc v«:afi tbiv merely 
a retreat, bat a pofi^ive %ht } ihly f?eB>e4 
as if hotly jMjjf»ied by a yii^prioitf ^a^^j 
the road from iPacnafcus t^ Cmm w»b 
covered with mecan foot. fcati;ftre4 hpri^ 
m^n, m4 %re$ t^d bagg%« ik^yM f^m^ 
doned. This fiigtilar o<:<:^r;;^c^ nn^ at- 
tributed, at the *i»e, to a ftpflen^d i^poflC 
of the death of Ai J3ey # but tb? r^ fqlvrtipii 
of the enigma vas a fecrat «pq%-6w:e i^hk^ 
paiTed at night in the tent pf -JV^^^p^^^^ 
Boy. Ofnjan, finding bimfeJf too we^ i9 
oippoCe th^ie ^n^bined forc^s^ M^ Wfi^m^ 
to 4rtifii:«^ Jle icont^ved to in^tro^pce to t^ 

Egyptian 
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&gyptift)i general a crafty ageiit; who, un- 
der pretence of propofing terms of peace, 
endeavouFed to diflbmihate difcord and re- 
volt« He infinilated to Mohammad that 
the part he was afting was equally ill befit^* 
ting his honour, and contrary to his intereft; 
that he was deceived in iniagining the Sultafl 
would leave unpuniihed the offences of AH 
Bey ; that it waa a faerilege to violate fo holy 
a city as Damafous, onei of the two gates of 
the Caaba (rj ^ that he was aftoniftied that 
Mohammad (hould prefer the favour of a 
Have of the Sultan, to that of the Sultan 
hio^elf, and that he fhould fet up a fecond 
mafter between him and his fovereign ; be- 
lides, that it was evident this mafter, by daily 
«xpofing him to new dangers, was facrificing , 
him both to his own perfonal ambition, 
and to the jealoufy of his Kiaya, the Copt 
Rezk. 

Thefe reafbns, and eipecially the two lat-» 
ter, which were founded on indifputable 
fad:s, made a ftrong impreffion on Moham- 
mad and his Beys: they immediately held a 

(r) The two great caravans which make the pUgrimage 
to Mecca, fet out ixom Cairo and Damafcus. 

Vol, I. K council. 



coaoctl^ apdi fwoi^e SAcoiiij, l^ f^ ^hrc 
and the Karan^ tpi Mqpora \fkbcmt dtljay to 
CairOk Iii amfirqoraoe oif tiii^ dM^tmiiKMiieiy, 
they docamped fo fuddimly, and abandened 
theii' aolnqvdilp witii fiiok ptedpttatloav; tkat 
th«^JC«p(Hrt of tbdr ooioeitng preceded ij^ek 
arriva} aA Qoro only by fix bours^ Ali Bey 
was Aruck with teriHMr, and wifl^ed to have 
^uni(hjcd hSa gener^: uptm die fpot i bat JVf(>- 
haciHiiad af^eaoed fa well iuppopted^ that h 
was^ iippfai&icable to aMempyt any thla^ 
agau^ft hifi peribn > it wa« iiecef^ry to dif- 
j(em^^9 a^d Ali Bey fubrnkted to thts with 
the tofs difficulty, as he owed his fortune 
to hi$ diffioMdbtobn m^ich more than to his 
courage. 

Though thu$> d^pfived^ at one ftroke^ of 
the ftoita of ft> cxp^nfire a war, AK Bey did 
not renoiunce bis proje^. . He continued to 
fend fuccours to his ally, Daher, and pre- 
pared a fecond army lor the campaign of 
1772 ; but fortune, weary of eiFcfting mere 
for him than his o^wn abilities couM hare 
accomiplifted, ceafcc^ to fevpw him. 

The firft revcrfe he experienced was in 
the lofi of fern al cayafles, or boats, lqade4 
with rice, for Shaik Dahjer, which wfrc tafcea 

by 
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hy a |tu^a^, pnyateer, yirithia fight of P4-* 
n>iet«9;. but satfif3;ffir,9nd ftUl CQot;e ferf^»^ 
aiccid^n^, Y^9 (h? e^apje of Mohammad 

9£&if of Doimai^us; n^yerdie^^i^, fcgsm, fh^ 
|^m,4ns of tlx^t a^^ion we retain for t^C(ft| 
9f^p|n we l»w foved, he co^k^ pot bri^ 
hifuielf tO! reff^lve 09. having r«cqurfe to 
\iolMftc^ w^R ^ expr^guQ 8aa4^ uieof bjr 
%\ke Y«p§fian infr?h*n.t whq ^oje4 ki% 
^Q^fklpngs fixe4 hi? wvqring rcfcil|itiQn. 

M ijj»?e; the Sult^as qf fhc FF^nks." fai4 
AU B^y* pne ^ay, to that E\itopcan f^sj^ 
** chUidren aci i^fh 9f IPX ^ M^ha^nnfiad if" 
M. N04, S?igni<^r," replied the o;)(y|icr, "they 
<( are carefu\ (]tf thatj for they thinlc th^t 
*i whf n chil4fei\ hecpme top gre^t, they iX9 
f often, in hgfte tp ^ajpy thejr inheritanpe/' 
This infii^Maiifli^ vfi« |o the hea^t. of A!i 
P^y. From that g^pffleijit \^ hphpld in lyior 
tt^onqnadi 9. ()pigerous riva^^ an^ refoWed bU 

ruin. To eSf&i tjii*, \vi$hqi»5 n*. h* firft 

Itnt diwiJIions to; all thp 8^l?« pf Qjiro^ tha^ 
fm M»(nk>.uk i^puld be (Uiffre^ to paft i<i 
>He Evening, PI at night i hp then orders4 

' (t) fbis, gj^t^^t^ I received fc9m ^uuc mercbaat. 

K « Mohammad 
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Mohammad into immediate exile in the 
Said. By thefe oppofite orders he imagined 
Mohammad would be flopped at the gates^ 
and that^ the keepers taking him into cuf* 
tody, he (hould eafily free himfelf from his 
fears; but chance diiconcerted tbefe vague 
and timid meafures. Mohammad, by fbmc 
mtflake, was fuppofed to be charged with 
private orders from Ali. He and his retinue 
were allowed to pafs, and from this moment 
all was loft. Ali Bey, informed of his 
flight, gave orders to purfue him ; but Mo«- 
hammad appeared fo well prepared and de« 
termined that Qone dared attack him. He 
retired into the Said, foaming with rage, and 
thirfting for vengeance. Even after his ar- 
rival there, he had another narrow efcape. 
Ayoub Bey, an officer of Ali's, feigning 
great deteftation of the injuftice of his mas- 
ter, received Mohammad with tranfport, 
and fwore upon his (abre and the Koran, 
to fhare his fortune ; but, a few days after, 
letters were intercepted from this fanie 
Ayoub, to Ali, in which he promifed him, 
without delay, the head of his enemy^ 
Mohammad, having difcovered the plot, 
fcized the traitor } and, after cutthig off his 

haxids 
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hands and tongue^ jlent him to Cairo to re* 
cdvjp the reco^pcnfe of his patron^ 

Tljc Msttnlouks^ however, wearied with 
the infolence of AH Qey, repaired in crowds 
to bis rival; and, in about fix weeks, Mohan}*- 
mad faw bimfelf fufficiently ftrong to leaya 
the Said, and march towards Cairo. Ali 
Bey, on his fide, fent his troops againft him; 
but many of them likewife deferted to the 
enemy ; at length, in tUe month of April 
J772iL th^ arnaies had a rencounter in. the 
plain pf El-Mafateb, at the gates of Cairo, 
the i^ue of which was, that Mohammad and 
his party entered the city, fabre in hand. 
AU 3ey, having barely time to make his 
cfcape with eight hundred of his Mamlouks, 
repraired to Ga^^a, for the firft tinae in his 
life, and endeavoured to get to Acre, to join 
his a.lly, Daher; but the inhabitants of Na**' 
blous and Yafa cut off his retreat; and Da- 
her himfclfwas obliged to open him a paf^ 
fege* The .Arab received him with that fim- 
plicity and frankneft which in all ages have 
cbaraderized that people, and conducted 
him to Acre. It was neceflary to fiiccour 
Said (Sidon), then befieged by the troops of 
Ofinan^ in conjunction with the Druzes, He 
K 3 accord- 
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tccdi'dingly inarched dikfa»', accOmptiftfoK 
by AH. Their comblrfid troops fdnAth % 
body oif Aboat (bftn thovftnid C&vdlr^, bnd, 
fit their apf>roaclh» Uie Ytlrks ttiiAd lAe 
fiege» and retti'ed td ii )>ltfce a league to tfttb 
fidrthwkrd of tht dtf, on '^e rivet Acmla. 
Hicfro, in July lyjUt tKcihOftcorifideral^iha 
tnoft methodical en^geibent bf the ^^hdle'^s^ 
todk plaice. The Tdrkiih winj, three 'ti2rie« 
itititt ni^nkerous ttiah (hat of the ^b i^iliis, 
VfAi entirely defeated. The fcvtn PSicKas 
who dtfmniande^ It took to 4igift, and 
iSaid renbained in the jpofliffion ef ^aherv Imd 
hit governor Degmcla. 

Ali Bey "and Datier, on. thefr <i«tBrn to 
Acre, pr6cee<fcd ^o'ehidHfe %he Inhabitants d( 
Ykfa^ who \iiA revolted ~th^ ffiey hi^tft 
convert to then: \tfe i^e ^^imfnuhMdn antl 
clothing left there tiy ohe "6f "Ali's ^eets, 
-before he was. expelled fronfi Gairo^ The 
-«*ity. Which wSshel^ by a Shatk'of N*tl6tft> 
ihut'its gates, and refolved to^-ftand the fii^. 
This commericed -in Jwly, and lafted ei^h't 
months, though Yafa had no Other rjariipa^t 
than a mere gardfen-wall, without a ditch 5 
but in B3rria aiid fegypt 'thdy know ftill Icfs 
of caryrihg on ia ficge <ha'n of 'enjgagcmcnts 

in 
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Jn ^ fieldi atlcDgtb^ kowever^ the heGcgcd 
c^ituUted in. F^favuaifjr i^^j* 

J^,tus>w&tlkfg bkAfelf diicQgiiged^dtoi^t 
of iwtiiiog ]>ttt bi9 ecAvirn to<Idirb. Daher 
offered to fiimi0i him with fiiccours^ and 
the Huffiaoa, with whom AH had ^contradetf 
aa aHiatioe^ ^white tnedtinjg of 4be afiair of 
•th^ fkivateer, proroifed to fecond him : ttmb 
however was tieotffiiry. forcoUedting tbefe icat- 
-terod /«lds> 4tod Ali hebadie impatient 37be 
iwoaidfesrof Kei9k> hia Ktaya and bis oracle, 
^rendered him ftill tndre-defirous to be gone. 
This €ipft n^vcy cdsded afiiiriiig Mm that 
-chfe hout of his tietmia was corixe ^ that the 
aff^As ^ the 'ftnt .were moft propitious ; 
-and th4t the 'downfall of Mahamraad was now 
4nDft certain. AU^ who iike all the Turks, 
heU^vtd firitiLy in aftrolbgy, and who pat the 
greater fMth in Rede, becaufe he believed 
his ipredi<Llions had^een often verified, could 
no Ibiiger endure delay ; and the news he 
received from 'Cairo completed his. imk 
/patience. 

In the beginning of ApriU letters were 
fent him by his fstends» in which they in- 
formed him that the people were tired of 
his ungllratefvil (lave, and that nothing but his 
iprefence was wanting to expel him. He 
K 4 determined, 
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determined^ therefore^ to&t out ibimediately^. 
and, without giving the' Ruffians time to ar^ 
rive, departed with his Mamlouks, and fifteen 
hundred. Safadians, commanded by Ofman, 
the fon of Daher ; but he was ignorant that 
the letters from Cairo were la ftratagem of 
Mohammad's, and that this Bey had ex* 
torted.them by force, in order to deceive 
and lead him into the fnare he was- preparing* 
In fad, no fooner had Ali advanced ihto the 
defert which feparates Gaza from Bgypt, 
than he fell in, near Salakia, with a chofen 
body of a thoufand -Mamlouks, -who were 
lying in ambufh, waiting his arrival. This 
corps was commanded by the young Bey, 
Mourad, who, being enamoured of the wife 
of Ali Bey, had obtained a promife of her 
from Mohammad, in cafe h^ fhould bring 
him the head of that illuftrious unfortunate. 
Scarcely did Mourad perceive the duft which 
announced the approach of his enemies before 
'he rufhed upon them with his Mamlouks, 
and threw them into confufion. To crown 
his good fortune, he ipct with Ali in the 
crowd,, attacked, and wounded him in the 
forehead with a fabre, made him prifoncr, 
and conduded him to .Mohammad. The 
latter, who yeas encamped two leagues in 

the 
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the rear^ received his former mafter with all 
ihat exaggerated repedt Which is fo cuftomary 
wth. the Turks, and that fenfibility which 
perfidy knows fo well how to feign. He 
provided a magnificent^ tent for him, ordered 
him to be taken' th^ grtateft care ^ of, ftiled 
faimfeif a t^oufand times, ** his flave, who 
f* licked the duft of his feet 5" But the third 
day, this pfirade of pdlhehefs terminated by 
the death' of Ali B6y, who dted, according 
to fome^ of his wounds ; or, as others report, 
by poifon : the probability of both thefe ac- 
counts is fo equal, that- it is impofiible to 
^ecide between them. 

Thua. terminated the enterprizes of this 
celebrated man, who for fbme time en- 
gaged the attention of Europe, and afforded 
many politicians hopes of a great revolution. 
That he was an extraordinary charadl^er, can- 
not b^ denied; but it is exaggeration to 
pUce him in the clafs of great men. The 
accounts given of him by witneiJfes highly 
worthy credit^ prove thdf though he pofleffed 
the feccls of great qualities, the want of cul- 
ture prevented them froni coming to maturity. 
Let us pafs over his credulity in aftrology, 
^hich more frequeptly influenced his cori- 
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dn€t than more fobftani^l Mo&tvesj jet ut 
not mention his treacheries, ht^ {)e^iic^ 
the murders eves of his beneffM3»rs iff/^ hf 
which he acquired, ot mainlained hib fftyttei^ 
the morality of a rude fodiety is doUbdeft 
left Ti^id than t^atof a WeU-r^ufoted dilate ^ 
bat, judging ^ambitious men on Aeir owA 
principles^ we ^all fihd thtit All Bbf ^cHhtt 
ill underftood, or ^rron^oufty pvrftrtd iiis 
plan of greatfiefs I andthiatit wlis htidaddi 
who paved the way fdr hisowiiniin. Wt 
are certainly jilftified in chai^ging iaxa yriA 
three errors^: Fifft,. tliat imprCldcht tharft 
after conqueft, which, fru^lefely ethaufled 
his revenue, and -his 'foites^ and >made tkim 
neglect the interior admintftmioh -of liis 
own country. Secctidly, the :|^enM[tifre in^ 
doknce to which he refigfced ^imfirff, ^ace- 
cuting nothing htit by his lienteaanw, 
which diminiflied th9 refpedl: ebtefrtaitfed £sr 
hisperfon by the Maofilouks, and encburaged 
the ipirit of revok. Thirdly, the excefii^ 
•riches he fbowensd oh his fav<)Orite, which 
procured him the influence he abufed< Sqp- 
pofing Mohammad virtuous, otight not -Ali 

(t) Such as Saleh Bey. 

to 
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^ %fi«6 d^alldd iht ftddaHdn of ilfttceKi^ 

^ifots cA «lt)ufeiM^? In Ati Bey, hdwever, 
>l^ fiiuft kdmire oaIb ;^{t^, which dtTtiia- 
^j^»ii)fii«s Mrii ^o<n Ihfe ihutfitcKk ^ i^nfs 
IMio lM%ii-|6vif>iftd B^pi^'U a vlcioas «da^ 
«iDSorA ^aUfmni ti^ ft<fta knowing whcft 
fiiK '^oiff is; ii Is ce^n> ait -k^A> he Wds 
}ft«f)6i^d <^h Hht -dt^e of obtairtittg h i 
%Ha Iftiis -^ks l[iev» -^e p<mkH\ of Vulgtfr 
^ri^. -fl^ wi(ift«d «i6ith(«>g but to be id^ 
vtftid Ify khdik "i/Alo khe^ «h« ffnCie r<^d Yo 4t>} 
^Qid 'i^otSj^ ihoft vtho' ^it hbtk tbc&a^ 
%mhd, <imr -ftW fare thefe ^ho mefft this 
■fetilo|;irffa 1 

1 t;ahhdt<proceed '♦rithotft-ft few rema^ oh 

•Irh -oWeiVittioii 1 > erflfetoher to Have fre^UeMfy 

i:(eard made sit Cauo. 'thdfe«niong dor mer- 

■chafats whofead Withefled^eretfifn of AK, ftnd 

"Kiis ddWnliaS, fefterejetoBin^ his gciod gcjvern-' 

-riifeftt, "his -zeal for juftiecj an^ his b^neflfccnce 

^"i^ the Prattfcs, never failed to cxprefs their 

■aftoniihmeht at his not 4>cing regretted by 

the people^ «iid thence 'took occafion lb rc» 

peat thofe trharges of 'iiKdrfftaflcy «nd in- 

gratittide ^Vith which the orientals are ufoally 

rcproach<Jd j ^bvit, on -infttafely examining 

every 
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every circumft^oce, this do^sijQt appear iQ 
4ne fo extraordinary as it may at firft feeoi. 

In figypt, as ia every other country, the 
judgment of the people is-guided by the 
penury or plenty in w|[iicb they live; their 
love or hatred/ their (:enfure or applaufe, are 
meafured by the eafe or difficulty with ^hicb 
they can procure the means; of fobfiftence, 
in confequcnce of the adminiftradoii of their 
rulers ; nor can this be efteemed an iniproper 
criterion, , In vaia may wetdil thcwi that the 
honour of the empire, the glory pf the nation^^ 
the enpouragenri^cit of commercej and the 
improvement of the fine ar.t$» require fuch 
and fuch meafures; every thing is fupef- 
feded by the ncccfl&riej of life; and when 
the multitude want bread, they have atleaft 
a right to withhold their pr^ife and ad- 
miration, Qf what confequence was it to 
the people of Egypt, that Ali B^ had coa- 
quered the Said, Mecca, and Syria, if thefc 
cpnquefts only augmented, inftead of relieving 
their burthens ? The expences incurred by 
thefe wars, increafcd the contributions they 
were obliged to raifc. The expedition againft 
Mecca alone coft twenty-fix millions of 
French |ivr?s (a^ve one million eighty-^hr?e 

. 4 thoufan4 
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thoufand ponnds), and the exportation of 
com for the ufe of the araues, Added to the 
monopoly of fome merchants in favour^ caufed 
a faoiine, which defolated the country during 
the whole, of the years 1770 and 1771. 
When, therefore, the inhabitants of Cairo, 
and the peafants in the villages, were dying 
with hunger, what wonder if they murmured 
againft Ali Bey ? Who can blame them for 
difapproving of the commerce with India, if 
all its advantages were to center in a few 
hands? When Ali Bey expended two hun- 
dred and twenty-five thoufand livres (above 
nine thoufand pounds), in the ufelefs handle 
of a kandjar (u)^ though jewellers might 
applaud his magnificence, had not the peo- 
ple reafon to dcteft his luxury ? This libe- 
rality, which his courtiers called virtue, the 
people, at whofc expeqce it was exercifed, 
were juftly entitled to ftigmatize as vice. 
Had this man any merit in lavi(hing what 
coft him nothing ? Was it an aft of juftice to 
gratify his favourite at the expence of the 
people, or repay with their money his private 
obligations, as in the cafe of his purveyor- 

{u) A poniard carried in the belt. 
' ^ '^ general? 
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general (x) I It muft be cobfeft^^ that tliit 
greafeeft part of tine adions of Ali Beyi wwo 
fbundied muck le& oo general princip^ of 
jvftice and huinaaity» lki» peribiia\ motives 
of vanity and apabitiim. Egypt» in bk vp^ 
was his^ private piaperty^ and the ppopl&a 
vile held of wortblefs animak, of whom he 
might difpoie at his^ pleafiire. Ought w« 
then to be aftoniihed^ if thoib whom he 
treated like an imperious madei: have viU« 
^d his fame like mercenary inakcoatents ? 

(« j Ali 3ey;, fcttisg oat Co go into q^ilc» for he w^ 
e^i^iled no Ie{s than three times^ was encamped near 
Cairo, being allowed a. delay of twenty-four hours, to 
pay his debts : a Janifary;, named Haflan, to whom he 
owedi fiv« hundred fequins (one himdred and ifty-&( 
pounds)^ came ta fci4 Iv^m AVs tlunjcing ^e v^f^ 
bis money, began. tp^ m^l^e ^s^cufes.. B^i^t |I^9'^n, pro^ 
4uciog five hundred more fequins, faid to him, '< Thou 
« art in misfortune, take thefe alfo." Ali, confounded 
unlk this generofity, fwore, by the head of the Prophet, 
that, if ever he returned, he would hoftov QSk thi% mw 
unexampled wealth ; apd, on his rc^rn, cifcafefl h^qi 
Purveyor*-general : and though he was ii^ora;ked of 
the fcandalous extortions of HaiFan, never even repri** 
mandedhhn. 



CHAP. 
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C H A Pv IX- 

Summary of occurences from the death of 
Alt Bey to the year 17^$* 

Since ^Hq. dcatlt oC AU Bey, the fate of th^e 
Egyptians bas nQt l?eeQ bettered ; his fuQcef- 
fors have not even inoitated what was laudable 
ia hk cQnfluA. ^ohamn;i4d Bcyj^ who fuc<- 
ceeded hia;i it> April I773> during a reign of 
two years, difplayed nothing bu( the ferocity 
of a robber» ai>d tbe bafepefs of a traitor. T9 
colour hi$ ingra^titud^ towards his patron, he 
at 6^(1: pretQ^ded to be only the defender qf 
the rights of the Sultan, and the m^^iiler of 
his will y he therefpre ren^iit^d to Cpjni^^Qti* 
nople the tnbute which l^d been intprrupte4 
for the lafl fix years^ and took tb^ ct^ftomaii:^ 
oath of unlimited ob^d^ncc* He rfnewec) 
his fubmiffion at the deatb of AU Beyj ^j^^ 
under pretext of prQving his Ipy^l;^ to ^ 
Sultan, demanded permiflion to make war on 
the Arab Daher. The^ Pofte, who would 
gladly have £>licited this> was happy to per« 
mit it as a favour : Mohammad was invefled 
3 , with 
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ivith the title of Pacha of Cairo^ and cveiy 
thing immediately prepared for this expedi-« 
tion. It may be afked what intereft an Egyp* 
tian Governor could haVe id deftroying the 
Arab Daher> in rebellion in Syria ? But refined 
views of policy had no more fhare in this 
than in other meafures. It originated merely 
in private refentment. Mohammad Bey could 
not forget a reproachful letter written to 
him by Daher, at the time of the revolu- 
tion of Damafcus, nor the part the ^haik had 
taken againfl: hini in his quarrel with Alt 
Bey. To hatred was added the profped of 
plunder. Ibrahim Sabbar (y)y Daher's Mi- 
!nifter, was reputed to poflefs prodigious 
v^ealth ; and the Egyptian, could he deftroy 
Daher, hoped equally to gratify his avarice 
and revenge. 

He did not hefitate, therefore, to under- 
take thi« war, and made his preparations with 
all the adkivity which hatred infpires. He pro- 
vided himfelf with an extraordinary train of 
artillery, procured foreign gunners, and gave 
the command of them to an Englifliman, 

. {y) Sabbar^ with the r pronounced thick, which figni- 
fies dyer 5 with the ordinary r, it fignifics plumber. 

named 
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named Robinfon ; he broaght froih Suea 
fi cannon fixteen Icti isi lengthy which had 
long remained ufdefe j and, ^length, in the 
month of Fcbruaty, ijyb^ appeared in Pa^ 
leftine, Mrith an anzxycquai to that he had 
formerly headed agaliift DaoMfcas. On hid 
appraaich, Dahcr's forces, which occupied 
Gassa, dcfpairihg of being able to defend it, re- 
tired ; he took poffcffion c£ it, and, without 
flopping, marched againft Yafa. This town, 
which had a garrifon, and whofe inhabitants 
were all inured to war, /hewed more refolu- 
tion than Gaza, and determined to (land the 
ficge* The hiftory of this fiege would well 
excmpliiy the ignorance of thefe cbuntries in 
the art of war, as a few of the principal par- 
ticulars will fufficiently evince. 

Yafa, the ancient Joppa, is fituated on a 
part of the coaft 4he general level of which 
is very little above the fea. The city is built 
On an eminence, in the formof a fugar-loaf, 
in height about one hundred and thirty feet 
pei|«ndicular. The houfes, diftributed on 
thedeclivity^ appear rifing above each other, 
like the ftepis of an amphitheatre. On the 
fummit is a fmall cit^adel, which commands 
fbt to«vh; the }>ottom of the hill is fur- 
<• Vol. I. * L rounded 
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rounded by a wall Svithout a rampart^ of 
twelve or fourteen feet higb» and two or three 
in thickne&. The battlements at the top are 
the only dificrence by which it is diftingui(h* 
able from a common garden wall. This wall, 
which has no ditch, is environed by gardens, 
where lemons, oranges, and citrons, in this 
light foil, grow to a moft prodigious fize. Such 
was the city Mohammad undertook to be« 
£ege. It was defended by five or fix hundred 
Safadians, and as many inhabitants, who, at 
fight of the enemy, armed themfelves with 
their fabres and muflcets; they had like- 
wife a few braf^ cannon, twenty-four poun« 
ders, without carriages $ thefe they mounted, 
as well as they could, on timbers prepared in 
a hurry ; and, fupplying the place of experi« 
cnce and addrefs by hatred and courage, re* 
plied to the fummons of the enemy by me^ 
naces and mufket-fhot. 

Mohammad, finding he mufthave recoucie 
to force, formed his camp before the town^ 
but was fo little ac<][uainted with the bufinefi 
in which^fae was engaged that he advanced 
Within half cannon (hot. The bullets, which 
fiiowered upon the tents, apprized him of hia 
error; he retreated, and, by making a fireib 

experiment^ 
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ej^periment, was convinced he was ftill too 
neari at length he difcovered the proper dif* 
tance, and fet up his tent, in which the moft 
extravagant luxury was di(played« Around it» 
without any order, were pitched thofe of the 
Mamlouks, while the Barbary Arabs formed 
huts with the trunks and branches of the 
orange and lemon trees, and the followers of 
the army arranged diemfelves as they could : 
a few guards were diftributed here and there^ 
and, without making a £ngle entrenchment^ 
they called themfelves encamped* 

Batteries were now to be ereded 1 and a 
ipot of rifing ground was made choice of, to 
the fouth-eaftward of the town, where^ be* 
hind fome garden-walls, eight pieces of can-* 
non were pointed, at two hundred paces from 
the town, and the firing began, notwithftand« 
ing the mufquetry of the enemy, who, from 
the tops of the terraces^ killed fcveral of the 
gunners^ This conduct will appear fo fingn-- 
lar in Europe^ that the truth of it may be, 
perhaps, called in queftion ; but thcfe things 
pafled only eleven years ago ; I have been on 
the fpot, have feen many who were eye* wit- 
ncffcs, and I efteem it a duty, neither to alter 
for the better or the worfe, fadls, by which the 
L 2 charadcr 
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th&rader of a tiatlofl wiajr fo wcfi be efti^* 
^ated* 

It i& evi&nty thit A tral^ ottly three feet 
tliitk, and without a rampart^ muftibon have a 
large breach tiMde in it ; and Hie queftiim was^ 
hot hovtix) mount, but bow to get throvigh 
itr The Mumlouks were for doing it on 
faorfebackj. but they were made to compre« 
hend that ^is was impoffible y and they con^ 
fented, for the fkft time, to march on ^t> 
it mnk have been a corioua fight to fee them, 
with their h«ge breeches of thick Vene^ 
tian clo^,. tmbarraffed with tfa^r tocked^^up 
^enijbes, ^heir crooked fabreain hand, and pif« 
tols hanging to their fides, advancitag, and 
tumbling among the riins of the wall. They 
imagined they had conquered every difficulty 
when they had furtaounted thi« obftgcle^ 
but the befieged, who formed albetterjudg- 
incnt, waited till they arrived at the empty 
fpace between the city and tht walj j there 
they affailed them from the terraces, and the 
window?, of the houfes, with fuch a fhowe? 
tof bullets, that the Mamloukfi did not fo 
much as think of fetting them oh fire, but 
retired, under a perfusuQon that the breach 
*wa^ utterlyjmpradicable, fihc« it was impof* 

fible 
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fxbic t(x eptqp it on horfebaek. Morad Bey 
bfQught them feveral times b^k to the: 
cl^ge^ but la ¥aii(i. 

Six weeka pa0ed w^ this maoaer, an4 Mo^ 

hamma^ wa$ diftra(^ed with rage, aQxiety^ 

^n4 4ef|iair. The befiegedf boweyer, whole 

numbers wo-e dimiaiflied by the repeated at<- 

tacks, and who did not fee that any iiiiccoiirs; 

verc to be expected from 4sPte; bw^amci 

wcaf y of defending alone the paqft p£ J>4b«r#^ 

'I'hc Muflulmeni cfpecially, cftn^Ijain^d, thafc 

the Qhxidi^ns^ regarding nothing but th<[i{l 

prayers^ were more in their chi;irch^ than thp 

' field of battle. Sooie perfoq^ beg^n to treat- 

with the enemy, and it was proposed to aban-: 

don the place, on the Egyptians giving hofi- 

t^ges. Conditipqs were agreed on, ^nd the 

treaty might be cc^nfidered as concluded^ 

when, in the m^dil of the fpcurity occafioned 

by that belief, foqie Mamlouks entered the 

city ; numbers followed them, and attempted 

to plunder i the inhabitants defended them- 

(elves, and th? attack recomnsienced : the 

whole army then ruil^ed into the town, which 

(ufFered all the horrors of war : women and 

children, young and old^ all were cut to 

pieces; and Mohammad, equally mean and 

' L 3 barbarous, 
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barbarous^ cauled a pyramid^ formed of the 
heads of thefe unfortunate fufferers, to be 
raifed as a monument of his viAory. (%) It 
is faid the number of thefe exceeded twelve 
hundred* This cataflrophe^ which happen* 
ed the 19th of May, 1776, fpread terror 
through the country. Shaik Daher himfelf 
fled from Acre, the government of which he 
left to his fon Ali, whofe intrepidity is flil! 
celebrated in Syria, but whofe glory is tar- 
niflied by his frequent rebellions againft his 
father. Ali imagined, that Mohammad 
would pay refped to the treaty he had made 
with him; but the Mamlouk, being arrived 
at the gates of Acre, declared, the price of 
his friendfliip muft be the head of Daher 
himfelf, Ali, finding himfelf deceived, re- 
fufed to commit this parricide, and abandon- 
ed the town to the Egyptians, who gave it 
up to be plundered. The French merchants, 
with difficulty, procured an exemption, and 
foon faw themfelves in mod imminent dan- 
ger. Mohammad, informed that the wealth 
of Ibrahim, Kiaya of Daher^ had been depo^ 

{%) See Memoirs pf Baron de Tott, Part IV, 

fitc4 
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fited with them, declared that, unlefs it 
was inftantly delivered up, they fhould all be 
put to death. The enfuing Sunday was the 
day appointed for this terrible refearch, whea 
fortune happily freed them and Syria from the 
impending danger, for Mohammad was feiz^ 
ed with a malignant fever, and died, after 
two days illnefs, in the prime of his age (a). 
The Chriftians of Syria are perfuaded his 
death was a puniihment of the prophet Elias, 
whofe church, on Mount Carmel, he had 
violated. They even affirm the prophet ap^ 
peared to him ieveral times in the form of an 
old 2nan« and that Mohammad was after- 
wards continually exclaiming—^* Take from 
^^ me that old man, who diftrefles and terrifies 
*^ me»'' But they who faw this General in his 
lafl: moments, have reported at Cairo, to per- 
ions worthy of credit, that this vifion, thq tStOi 
of a delirium, originated from the reproaches 
of bis confcience on account of fome private 
murders ; indeed, the death of Mohammad 
may eafily be accounted for from natural cauies^ 
and is to be attributed to the known unheal* 
thinefs of the climate^ exceffiveheat, immo«* 

{a} In the month of June, 1776% 

L 4 derate 
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derate fatigue, and the.titxietybccafioned hf 
Ae fiegp of Yafa. It m^ root ht improper to 
remark, in this place, that were wc to write 
^e memoirs of modem times, as didbted by 
the Chriftians of Syria and £gjp<, tli^'wotild 
no lefs abound in prodigies /and apparatioiis,. 
than the hiftories of antiquity. 

The death of Mohammad was nofooner- 
known than this whole army made a pcecipi- 
' tate retreat, fimilar to that of Damaicai, and 
tumultuou% to6k die road to Egypt. Moiad 
Bey, who had acquired great credit by the fa- 
vour of Mohammad, haftencd to regain Cairo, 
that he might be enabled todifpuicthefupreme 
command with Ibrahim . B^. The latter, 
alfo a frced-man and favourite of the deceafed, 
no fooncr learnt the ftatc of affairs, than he 
took meafores to fccure an authority with 
which he had becnentrufted in the abfence of 
his patron. Every appearance threatened open 
war; but the two rivals, when each came to 
coniider the power and refoufces of the ether, 
found themfelves fo equal, as to make them 
dread the iffue of a combat, "they determined • 
therefore on peace, and entered frito an- agree.' 
ment, by which the authority was to be di- 
vided, on condition that Ibrahim fliould re- 
. . '-^ 2 tain 
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tdiAthe tisleXtf.Shaik^el-B^kd: this arrangc- 

qMf^ .wgp di<^ated by tbeir comtnon intereft. 

SkKte . tb^ (k^th of AU Bey» the Beys ^d 

Cachcfsj, whp owed tbdr promotion to bis 

hwf^fi^Jj had. repined i» feqret at feeing all 

t|ie9»^y>cij(y: paged 'm^ tbe bands of a new 

fa^ion : the power polifefled by Mohammad, 

ibfmerly their equaU had hurt thetr pride^ and 

thai of hiA flay^ appeared to diem ftiU oiore 

infuppcf tables tb^y refcJved, therefore^ to 

Ouilic oQ^ ibis yokes aod entered into intrtgues 

and cabdsj ti^bicb terminated in a union of 

the paicties under the. title of the Houfe of 

jg^li Bey. Thp chiefe were Haflan Bey, for- 

xnerly Governor of Djedda, and furnamedf on 

that apcount!^' Elrdjedrdaoui ; and Ifmael, 

the only- rewainiag BpjT of thofe created by 

Ibrahim Kifiya.^ Thefe confederates con* 

du^ed their plot fo weU that Morad and/ 

Ibrahim wwe obliged to abandon Cairo, 

and re^i^! into the Sf^id, where they were* 

exiled^ but*; being foon reinforced by the 

refugeesi; who; joined tbem, they returned,, 

apd roBi»d tboireheroiesi who were three 

(b) That is to fay, of whom he had been the patnon : 
among the Mamlouks, the freed- la^an i$ called the child 
•f the hou/c. 

times 
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times their number. Ifmael and Haflan^ ex« 
pelled in their turn, fled into the Said^ where 
th^ ftill remain* Morad and Ibrahim, jea« 
loos of this party, have made feveral efforts 
to deftroy it, without fuccefs. They at laft 
granted to the rebels a diftrid above D^dja ; 
but the Mamlouks, who continually long for 
the luxuries of Cairo, having made fome 
movements in 1783, Morad Bey thought it 
neceflary to make a fre(h attempt to extermi* 
nate them, and I arrived at the time when he 
was making his preparations. His adherents, 
difperfed along the Nile, flopped all the boats 
they met, and, ftaff'-in-hand^ forced the 
wretched proprietors to follow them to Cairo* 
Every body fled from a fervice which was to 
produce them no profit. In the city a con- 
.tribution of five hundred thoufand dollars fc) 
wasimpofed upon commerce; the bakers and 
different tradefmen were compelled to fur- 
nifh their commodities below prime cofl, and 
all thefe extortions, fo odious in Europe, wer& 
deemed mere matters of courfe in Egypt. 
Every thing was ready in the beginning of 

(c) Two million, fix hundred and twcnty-fiye thou* 
(and livrcs, (109,375/.) 

April, 
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April, and Morad fct out for the Said. The 
advices from Conftantinople, and the gazettes 
of Europe, which re-echoed them, reprcfented 
this expedition, at the time, as an important 
war, and the force of Morad as a powerfuj 
army, and it was Co relatively to the forces he 
could raife, and the fituation of Egypt ; but 
it is no lefs true that it did not exceed two 
thoufand horfemen. To obferve the con- 
ftant falfification of news at Conftantinople, 
one would Relieve, either that the Turks of 
the capital are wholly ignorant of the affairs 
of Egypt and Syria, or; that they wifh to im- 
pofe on the Europeans. The little communi- 
cation there is between them and thefe re- 
n)ote provinces of the. empire renders the 
former fuppofition more probable than the 
latter. On the other hand, it fhould feem as if 
our merchants, who refidein the different fac- 
tories^ might procure us authentic informa- 
tioB; but they, (hut up in their kahs, as in 
prifons, concern themfelves but little with 
what is foreign to their commerce, and con- 
tent themfelves with laughing at the newf- 
papers they receive from Europe. Some- 
times they have attempted to rectify thefe 
errors ; but their information was fo ill-etst- 

ployed. 
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ployed^ that they have ^bandoiied fi) (rouble^ 
fome asid unprqfitable an ifuxlertalguig. 

Morad, leaving Cairo^ kd hh cavalry, by 
forced marches, along the river i bis b^ggag^ 
and ftores followed him in b^a^s j and the 
north-wind, which is always qipft; ^rev^leftt* 
was favourable to hifi defign&i. The exiles, to. 
the nifmb^r of five hundred, w^re poft^d 
above Pjirdja. Th«y no fooper were ap^ 
priced of the er^emy's appr^^oH ib^n they 
became a prr^ to diflfeniion i Jo»i4 were for 
6ghti«g^ and o»h«f^i»4vifed toqapituHtoi fe- 
vetaj of them ©vep adopted th9 latter roeafurQ* 
and ftirrendered to Mqrad Bey ; bwf Ha0an 
^ lfm*e|, continuing infl^xifele, r«a»o«ed 
up the river towards Afouan, followed bjr 
about t\iw) hundred and fifty hor^. Mond 
purfued cfiem almoft to the Cataraift, wberei 
they took pod fo advantageQvi0y» on rocky pii^ 
cipices, that the Maq^loukSji utterly igqoraof 
how to condud: g war of p<)ft?,^ held it iaj-. 
pofTible to force theii^. Beiicle;, Morad, dread*^ 
ing lefl too long ai| abfence from Cairo 
rpight give encopragerjient- to new prqje^: 
haftened to return thither i andt^^ e^cilefi^ de-^ 
livcred from their eojb^rraiTnf^eot, returned 
likewife to their former ftitios in the S^d. 

la 
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i- In albciet^* tvhere the pafiions of indivi* 
4a$ils jEtTc not rdireflcd to one general end^ 
where each dian, ^ttentire only to himfelf^ 
j^onfiders the Uncertainty of thfc next day^ 
Merely as a motive toioiprove the advantage of 
the fAometiti where the chiefs^ imprefling no 
ientinient of refped:^ are unable to maintain 
fubordination ; in fuch a Ibciety^ a fixed and 
fegular ftate of affairs is impoffibk ; and the 
ihceifaht jafringof the incoherent parts muft 
give a perpetu^ vibration to the whole . mz* 
chine*. This is what continually happens 
among the body of the Mamlouks at Cairo^ 
Sc^cely was Morad returned, when a new 
cotnbination of interefts excited new troubleSi, 
Befides his fe£tiofl, andthofeoflbrahim^ and 
|he hoUfe of-AU Bey, there were, at Cairo^ 
other Beys allied to other houfes. Thefc 
Beys, who from their individual weaknefs were 
negleded by the ruliog Beys, thought proper, 
$n the month of July, 1783^, to unite their 
hitherto detached forces, and form a party^ 
which alfo had its pretenfior^ to fovereigOt 
power. This league, however, was difcovered 
$00 ibon, and the leaders, to the number of ^^ 
five, found themfelves unexpectedly exiled to 
ihe Delia. To this order they feigned fub* 

miffion ^ 
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miffion ; but they had (carcMy left the citjr^ 
before they took the route of the Said^ the 
ufual and convenient afylum of all the male- 
contents : they were purfued to no purpofe 
for a day, through the defert of the Pyra« 
mids ; but they efcaped both the Mamlouks 
and Arabs, and arrived fafe at Miniah, where 
they took up their refidence. 

This village^ fituated forty leagues above 
Cairo, on the banks of the Nile, which it 
commands, was well calculated to promote 
their defigns. Mafters of the river, they 
eould flop every thing which came from the 
Said; and they availed themfelves of this 
advantage : the corn, annually fent from that 
province, at this feafon, was a favourable 
drcumfiance; this they feized; and Cairo, 
deprived of provifions, was in danger of 
a famine; while the Beys, and others 
whofe lands lay in» or beyond, the province of 
Fayoum, no longer received their revenues, 
as the exiles had laid them under contri- 
bution. To remove thefe evils> a new ex- 
pedition was neceflary. Morad Bey, fa- 
tigued with the former, refufed to undertake 
a iecond ; and Ibrahim Bey took it on him- 
fclf. In the month of Auguft, notwith- 

flanding 
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ftanding the Ramadan, the preparations were 
begun ; all the boats, and their owners, were 
ieized on, as before. Contributions were 
levied, and the dealers compelled to fupply 
the troops. 

At length, in the beginning of Odober, 
Ibrahim iet out with an army which was 
thought formidable, iince it confided of 
about three thoufand cavalry. It was k^ 
fblved to go down the Nile, the waters of the 
inundation having not yet left the whole coun« 
try, and the ground continuing to be marihy. 
In a few days the armies came in fight of 
each other ; but Ibrahim, who had not the 
fame fondnefs for war with Morad, did not 
attack the confederates; he entered into a 
negociation, and concluded a verbal treaty, 
the conditions of which were the return of 
the Beys, and their re-eflablifhment. Mo- 
rad, who fufpe&ed fome plot againft him- 
felf, was much diffatisfied with this con-* 
vention ; diflrufl took place more than ever 
between him and his rival ; and the arrogance 
difplayed by the exiles, in a general Divan, 
fiill more increafed his fears. He thought 
himfelf betrayed, and, to fecure himfelf from 
treachery^ fet out from Cairo with his ad- 
4 herents. 
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herentSy and retired into the Said. Opcfi 
war was expeSed to be the confoqucnce^ but 
Ibrahim temporized^ and, at the end of four 
months^ Morad advanced to D^za, «s if to 
decide the quarrel by a battle. 
. For five-and- twenty days the two parties, 
feparated by the river, remained ef)pofite 
each other, without attempting any things 
A treaty was propofed, but Morad^ difiatif-- 
fied with the conditions, and too vneak to 
didtate others, returned into the Said, whither 
he was followed by deputies, who, after four 
months negociation, at length £icceeded in 
bringing him back to Cairo : the conditions^ 
Aipulated were,^ that he ihould continue to 
(hare the authority with Ibrahim, and that 
the five Beys ihould be deprived of their 
pofTefiions. Tfaefe Beys, perceiving diey 
were given up by Ibrahim, took to flight j 
Morad purfued them, and the Arabs of the 
defert having taken them, he brought them 
back to Cairo, that they might be under his 
eye. Peace now feemcd re-cftablifhed 5 bat 
what had pafied between the tuvo chiefs had 
too clearly manifefled their rtipc&ivc viev/9 
to fufFdr them to continue friends ;^aad«each,. 
well convinced that his. rival wasibnlywateh-^ 
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ing an opportunity to deftroy him, kept con- 
ftantly on his guard, either to avoid or endea- 
vour a furpri^e^ 

Thefe feciret machinntions oWiged Morad 
Bey again to quit Cairo, in 1784; but, form- 
ing his camp clofe to the gates, he appeared 
fo determined, that Ibrahim, terrified in his 
turn, fled with his partifans into the Said, 
where he remained till March 1785, when, 
in confequence of a new treaty, he returned 
to Cairo, where he now (hares, as formerly^ 
the fupreme authority with his rivals until 
fome frefh intrigue fhall afford him an op- 
portunity of taking his revenge* , , 

Such is the fummary of the revolutions 
which have taken place in Egypt for fome 
years paft. I have not circumftantially related 
the various incidery;s of thefe events, becaufe, 
not to mention their uncertainty, they can 
neither intereft nor convey information. The 
whole is a tiffue of cabak, intrigues, treachery, 
and murthers, which could only weary the 
reader in the repetition ; it is fufficient if he is 
acquainted with the leading fadts, and is en- 
abled from them to form juft ideas of the 
manners and political ftate of the country, 
which fubjeft I (hall now proceed to difcufs 
more amply. 

Vol. !• M CHAP. 
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C H A P. X. 

Pnfent S{aU of Egypt. 

OINCE the re?(dutioa of Ibrahim Kiaya^ 
and efpeciallj fince the revolt of Ali Bey^ the 
Ottoman power has become more precarious in 
Egypt than in any other province. It is true 
the Porte ftill retains 'there a Pacha ; but 
this Pacha, confined and watched in the 
caiUe of Cairo, is rather die prifoner of the 
Mamlouks, than the reprefentative of the 
Sultan. He is depofed, exiled, or expelled 
at pleafure ; and, on the mere fummons of a 
herald, clothed in black (d)^ muft defcend (c) 
from his high ftation* Some Pachas, chofen 
exprefsly for that purpofe by the Porte, have 
endeavoured, by fecret hiritrigues, to recover 
the power formerly annexed to their title ; but 
the Beys have rendered all fuch attempts fi> 
dangerous, that they now fubmit quietly to 
their three years captivity, and confine 
themfelves to the peaceable enjoyment of 
their falary and emoluments. 

{d) This officer is named Caracouhuk. 
(e) The formulary of depoiitian conftfls in the word 
$n%ili that is^ defand from the cafile. 

TJie 
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The Beys, however, apprehenfive ofdriv« 
ing the Porte to adopt fome violent meafurei 
dare not declare their independencet Every 
thing continues to be tranfa^d in the namt 
of the Sultan 5 his CM'ders are received^ as they 
exprefsit, on the head and on, the eyes i that if 
ivith the greateft refped ; but this ridiculom 
appearance of reverence is never followed by 
obedience. The tribute is frequently inters 
mitted, and always undergoes great deduc'* 
tions. Various e^pences are carried to ac« 
count, fuch as the maintenance of the cani^s, 
the carriage of the rubbifh of Cairo f o the iea^ 
the pay of the troops, the repdr of the mofquest 
&c. b^Q. which are all fo many falfe and 
fraudulent charges* Deceit is pra^i^d r^f}^ 
peding the degree of inundation; fi^ non 
thing fhort of the» dread inrpired by thff 
Turki(h Caravelles, which come annaally to 
Pamietta a^d Alexandria, could procure tbii 
contribution of* rice aftd grain : even in this 
too, means are found to diminifh the efFedlivQ 
fupplies, by a collufion with thofe appointed 
to receive them. On the other hand, the 
Porte, abiding by her ufual policy, is blind to 
9II thefe abufes, well knowing, that to corre^ 
theip, will require expenfive effort's, and pof- 
M « fibly 
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fibly an open war, in which the dignity of 
the empire might fufFer confiderably. Other, 
and more urgent affairs, have, befide^, for 
fome years paft, made it abfolutely ncceflary 
for the Turks to colled all their forces towards 
the North. Obliged to beftow all their atten* 
tion on their immediate fafety in Conftanti- 
nople, they leave the reftoration of their autho- 
rity in the diftant provinces to time, and the 
courfcof events. They take care, however, 
to foment divifions among the rival parties, 
that none of them may acquire an eftabli(hed 
power; and this method has' been found 
equally beneficial to the ftate, and advantageous 
to the great officers, who derive large profits 
from the rebels, by felling them their influence 
and protedtion. The prefcnt Admiral^ Hafaa 
Pacha, has more than once availed himfelf of 
this praftice, fo as to obtain confiderable fums 
from Ibrahim and Morad. 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. XI. 

Military Conjiitut ion of the Mamlouks. 

The Mamlouks, on obtaining the govern- 
ment of Egypt, adopted meafures which 
feem to fecure to them the pofleffion of 
the country. The moft efficacious is the 
precaution they have taken to degrade the 
military corps of the Azabs and Janiffaries : 
Thefe two bodies, which were, formerly 
the terror of the Pacha, are rt&w as infignifi- 
cant as himfelf. Of this the corrupt and 
wretched government of the' Turks has alone 
been the caule; for, previous to theinfurrec- 
tioti of Ibrahim Kiaya, the number of Turkifh 
troops, which (hould confift of forty thoufand 
ijien, infantry and cavalry, had been reduced 
to lefs than half that number, by the avarice 
of their officers, who diverted the pay to their 
own ufe. After Ibrahim, Ali Bey completely ^ 
deftroyed their confequence. He firft dif- 
placed all the officers who gave him um- 
brage; left unfilled the places that became 
M 3 vacant; 
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Vdcant j ileptived the commanders of all iiifiit^ 
etice I and fo degraded all the TurkUh troops^ 
that at ^this day the JanifTaries/ the Azabs^ 
and the five other corps, are only a rabble o^ 
attizans and vagabonds^ who guard the gates 
^^( thofb who pay them^ and tremble in the 
/^^ prefence of the Mamlouks, as much as the 
p6pulace of Cairo. The whole military 
force of £^gypt really confifts in the Mam- 
louksi Some hundreds of thefe are difper(ed 
throughout the country^ and in the villages^ 
to maintain the authority of. their corps^ 
colledt the tributes, and improve every op- 
J)ortunity of extortion ; but the main body 
continually remains at Cairo. From the 
computation of well-informed perfons, it ap-. 
pears, their number cannot exceed eight 
thoufand five hundred men, reckoning Beys 
and Cachefs^ common freed-men^ and Mam-* 
louks who are flill flaves. In this number 
there are a multitude of youth under twenty 
and twenty-two years of age. 

The mod powerful houfe is that of Ibra- 
him Bey, who has about fix hundred Mam* 
louks. Next to him is Mourad, who has 
hot above four hundred, but who, by his 
audacity and prodigality, forms a counted* 
3 poife 
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poife to the infatiable avarice of his rival: 
the reft of th«' Beys» to the number of eigh- 
teen or twenty, have each of them from fifty 
to two hundred. Befides thefe, there is a 
great number of Mamlouks who may be 
called indfoiduaU who, being fprung froHa 
houfes which are extind, attach themfeWes 
£>ixietimes to one, and foraetimes to another, 
as they find it their intereft, and are always 
ready to enter into the fervice of the heft 
bidder* We muft reckon likewife fome 
Serradjes, a fort of domeftics on horfeback, 
who carry the orders of the Beyss but the 
whole together .does not exceed ten thoufand 
horfe. No mention is here made of in- 
fantry, which is neither known nor efteemed 
in Turkey, efpegially in the Afiatic provinces. 
The prejudices of the ancient Perfians, and of 
the Tartars, ilill prevail in thofe (Countries, 
where war, confifting only in flight and pur- 
fuit, the horfcmaii, who is beft qualified for 
both thefe, is* reputed the onlyfoldier; and 
as, among Barbarians, the warrior is alone 
the man of diftindlion ; to walk on foot is 
held to be degrading, and is, for that reafon 
referved for the common people. The Mam- 
louks, therefore, permit the inhabitants of 
M 4 Egypt 
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Egypt to be carried only by mules or afles (f}^ 
referving to themfelves the exclufive pri- 
vilege of riding on horfeback; and of this 
they make fufficient ufe^ for whether they 
are in town or the country, or if they only 
make a vifit to the next door, they are never 
fcen but on horfeback. Their drefs, as well 
as the fupport of their dignity, obliges them 
to this. This drefs, which does not differ 
from that of every other perfon in eafy cir- 
cumftances in Turkey, deferves to be de- 
fcribcc}. '=^* 

S E C T. I. 

Drefs of the MamJouks. 

Firft, they have a wide fhirt of thin cot- 
ton, of 9 yellowifli colour, over which they 
wear a fort of gown of Indian linen, or the 

(f) The Franks of all nations arefubjected to the 
fame humiliating reftriflion, but, by proper managenrient, 
and liberal prefentt, this may be got over by ftrangers of 
confequence, who come only to vifit the country. Lord 
Algernon Percy^ now Lord Louvaiffe, and the Earl of 
Charlemofft, obtained perralffion to ride on horfeback in 
1776. See Colonel Capper's excellent little work, 

light 
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Jight fluffs of Damafcus and Aleppo. This 

robe, called antan\ defcends from the neck 

to the ankles, and folds over the fore-part 

of the body, towards the hips, where it is 

fattened by two ftrings. Over this firft 

covering^ is a fccond, of the fame form 

and widths the ample fleeves of which de- 

icend like wife to the finger ends. This is 

called a coftdriy and is ufually made of filk 

fluff, richer than the former. Both thefe are 

fattened at the waitt by a long belt, which 

divides the whole drefs into two bundles. 

Above them is a third, which is called 

djovf^^ which is of cloth without lining, 

and W toade nearly in the fame manner, -only 

the llceves are cut at the elbow. In winter, 

nay frequently even in fummer, this djouba 

is lined with fur, and is converted into a 

peliffe. Laftly, over thele three wrappers, 

they put on an outer garment, called the beni^ 

Jhe. This is the cloke or robe of ceremony, 

and completely covers the whole body, even 

^ the ends of the fingers, which it would be 

deemed highly indecent to fuffer to appear 

before the great. The whole habit, when 

the benittie is on, has the appearance of a 

)ong f^ck, from out of which is thrutt a 

bare 
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bare neck» and a bald head, covered with a 
turban* The turban of the Mamlouks^ 
called a Katmk, is of^ a cylindrical fliape, yel- 
loWt and turned up on the outfide with a roll 
of muflin artificially folded. On their feet^ 
they wear a fock of yellow leather, which 
reaches up to the heels, and flippers without 
quarters, always liable to be left on the 
road. But the mod fingular part of this drefs 
is a fort of pantaloon, or trowfers, fo long as 
to reach up to the chin, and fo wide, that 
each of the legs is large enough to contaia 
the whole body, and made of that I^ind of 
Venetian cloth which the French call^i//?, 
which, although as pliant as the dElbauf 
cloth, is thicker than the burre of Rouen; 
and that they may walk more at their eafe, 
they faften,' with a running fafh, all the loofe 
parts of the drefs I have been defcribing. 
Thus fwaddled, we may imagine the Mam- 
louks arc not very aftive walkers ; and thofc 
who are not acquainted by experience with 
the prejudices of different countries, will find 
it fcarcely poflible to believe, what however 
is the fadt,* that they look on this drefs as 
exceedingly commodious. In vain may we 
object that it hinders them from walking, 

and 
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fltld encumbers them^ unnecefTarily^ on horfe** 
backy and that in battle a horfeman^ once 
difmounted^ is a loft man ; they reply^ // is 
the cuft$mp and every objedtion is anfwered* 

S E c t. IL 

Horji accoutrements of the Mamhuks. 

Let us now examine, whether their horie 
ftccoutrements are more rational. Since the 
Europeans have had the good fenfe to examine 
the principles of every art, they have found 
that^ the horfe, in order to move freely 
tinder his rider, (hould be as little harneiTed 
as the folidity ncceffary would permit. This 
improvement, which has taken place among 
us in the eighteenth century, is ftill very 
Far from being adopted by the Mamlouks, 
who have fcarcely arrived at the knowledge 
of the ninth. Continually the flaves of 
cuftom, the horfe^s faddle among them is a 
clumfy frame, loaded with wood, leather, 
and iron, on which a truflequin rifes behind, 
eight inches in height above ,the hips of 
the horfeman. A pummel before pro* 
}e4b four, or five inches, fo as to endanger 

bis 
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his brcaft, fliould he ftoop* Under the faddlc^ 
ioflead of a ftufFed frame^ they fpread three 
thick woollen coverings, and the whole is 
faftcned by a furcingle, which, inftead of a 
buckle, is tied with leather thongs, in very 
complicated knots, and liable to. flip. They ufe 
no crupper, but have a large martingale, which 
throws them on the (boulders of the horfe. 
Each ftirrup is a plate of copper longer and 
wider than the foot, with circular edges, an 
inch high in tl]ie middle and gradually de- 
clining toward each end; the edges are 
fharp, and are ufed inftead of fpurs, to make 
long wounds in the horfe's fides. The 
common weight of 'a pair of thcfe ftir- 
rups is between nine and ten pounds, and 
frequently exceeds twelve or thirteen* The 
faddle and faddle-cloths do not weigh lefs 
than five-and-twenty 5 thus the horfe's fur- 
niture vireighs above fix-and* thirty poundst 
which is fo much the more ridiculous, as 
the Egyptian horfes are very fmall. 

The bridle is equally ill contrived ; it is 
a kind of fnaffle, but without a joint, and 
with a curb, which, being only an iron ring, 
binds the jaw fo as to lacerate the fkin, fo 
that the bars are injured, and the horfe ab« 

folutely 
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folutely has no mouth. This neccflarily 
refults from the pradtice of the Mamlou^s, 
who, inft^ad of managing the mouth, like 
us, deftroy it by violent and fudden checks, 
which they employ particularly in a man- 
oeuvre peculiar to them. This confifts in put- 
ting the horfe on a full gallop, and fuddenly 
Hopping him, when at his higheft fpced; 
Checked thus by the bit, the horfe bends 
in his hind legs, ftiiFens the fore, and Aides 
along like a horfe of wood. How much this 
manoeuvre muft injure the legs and mouth 
may eafily be conceived ; but the Maralouks 
think it graceful, and it is adapted to their 
mode of fighting* Notwithftanding how- 
ever their fhort ftirrups, and the perpetual 
motion of their bodies, it cannot be denied 
that they are firm and vigorous horfemen, 
and that they have a warlike appearance, 
which pleafes the eye even of a ftranger; it 
muft alfo be allowed, they have fliewn more 
judgment in the choice of their arms. 



Sect 

0^' 
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8 E c T. in* 

^f^s (f the Mamhuks^ 

Their principal weapon i« an EInglifli 
carbine^ about thirty inches long^ and of fb 
large a bore as to discharge ten ortwelve balls 
at a time^ which» even without fkill^ cannot 
fail of great execution. They befides carry 
at their belt two large piftols^ whiqh are 
faftened to Tome part of their garments by 
a filk ftring* At the bow of the faddle 
fometimes hangs aheavy mace^ to knock 
down their enemy, and on the left thigh is 
fufpended^ by a fhoulder-belt^ a crooked 
fabre/ of a kind little known in Europe; 
the length of the blade, in a right line, 
from the hilt to the point, is not more than 
twenty-four inches, but meafured in the 
curve is at leaft thirty^ This form, which 
appears whimfical to us, has not been adopted 
without motives.; experience teaches us, 
that the effedt of a ftrait blade is limited 
to the place and moment of its fall, as it 
a£ts merely from prefTure ; a crooked blade, 
on tlxe contrary, preienting its edge in xt^ 

tiring. 
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tiring, Aides by the effort of the arm, and 
continues its adion longer. The Barbarians^ 
who generally apply themfelves moft to thd 
deftrudiive arts, have not fuffered this obfer^* 
vation to efcape them; and hence the uie of 
fcymetars, fo general and fo ancient in tho 
Eaftern world* The Mamlouks commonly 
procure theirs from Conftantinoplc, and 
from Europe; but the Beys rival each other 
in Feriian blades, and in fabres of thft 
ancient fteel of Damascus fgj, for which 
they frequently pay as high as forty or fifty 
pounds ^rling. The qualities they efteem 
in them are ligfatnefs, the equality and ring 
of the temper, the waving of the iron, and, 
above all, the keenneis of the edge, which it 
muft be allowed is exquifite ; but thefe blades 
have the defeat of being as brittle as glafs« 

Sect. IV. 

Education and Exercifes of the Mamlouks. 

The art of ufing thefe arms conflitutes the 
education of the Mamlouks, and the whole 
occupation of their lives. Every day, early 

(z) 1 fty ancient, for ftccl ic now no longer made there. 

in 
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in the, morning/ the greater paiit of them fe- 
Ibrt to a plain, without Cairo, and there, 
riding full fpeed^ ex^cife themfelves in draw- 
ing out their carbine expeditioufly from the 
bandaleer, difchar|f«g it withrgqod aim, and 
then throwing it under their thigh, to feizc a 
piftol, which they fire and throw over their 
flioulder ; immediately firing a^ fecond, and 
throwing it in the fame mahhef, trufting to 
the firing by which they are fattened, without 
lofing time to return them to their place. 
The Beys who are prefent encourage thena ; 
and whoever bfeaks the earthen vefTel which 
ferves by way of butt, receives great com- 
mendations and money, as a recompenfe. 
They pradife alfo the management of the 
fabre, and efpecially the coup de refers which 
cuts, upwards, and is the mod difficult to 
parry. Their blades are fo k6en, and they 
handle them io well, that many of them can 
cut a clew of wet cotto§, like a piece of but- 
ter. They likewife (hoot with bows and 
arrows, though they no longer ufe them in 
battle. But their favourite exercife is throw- 
ing the djerid: this word, which properly 
means a repd, is generally ufed to fignify any 
flafF thrown by the hand, after the manner of 

the 
% 
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the Roman pilum. Inftead of a ftaff, the- 
Mamlouks make ufe of branches of the palm- 
tree, frefh dripped. Thefe branches, which 
hare the form of the (talk of an artichoke, 
arc four feet long, and weigh five or fii 
pounds. Armed with thefe, the Cavaliers 
enter the lifts, and, riding full fpeed, throw 
them at each other from a confiderable dif- 
tance. The aflailant, as foon as he has 
th^own^ turns his horfc, and his antagonift 
purfues, and throws his in his turn. The 
horfes, accuftomed to this exercife, fecond 
their mafters fo well, that they feem alfo to 
ihare in the pleafure. But this pleafure is 
attended with danger ; for fome can dart this 
weapon with fo* much force, as frequently to 
wound, and ibmetimes mortally. Ill-fated 
was the man who could not efcape the djerid 
of Ali Bey ! Thefe fports which to us feem 
barbarous,- are intimately conncdled with the 
political ftate of nations. Not three centu- 
ries ago they exifted among ourfelves, and 
their being laid afide is lefs owing to the ac- 
cident of Henry the Second, or to a fpirit of 
philofophy, than to the ftate of internal peace 
which has * rendered them ufclefs. Among 
Vol. Iv N the 
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the Turks and Mamlouks, on the contrary, 
ihey arc retained, becaufe the anarchy in which 
fhcy live continues to render whatever relates 
to the art of war abfolutely neceffary. Let 
us now confider whether their progrefs in this 
art be proportionate to their pradice^ 

Sect. V. 

Military Skill of the Mamlouks. 

In Europe, when we bear of troops, and 
of war, we immediately figure to ourfelves a 
number of men diftributcd into companies, 
battalions, and fquadrons ; with uniforms wel} 
fitted, and of different colours, ranks and lines 
formed, combinations of particular manosu- 
irres, or general evolutions ; and, in a word, 
a complete fyftem of operations founded on 
eftablifhcd principles. Thefe ideas are juft, 
relative to ourfclves, but, when applied to 
the countries of which we are treating, are 
erroneous indeed. The Mamlouks know 
^ nothing of our military arts; they have nei- 
ther uniforms, nor order, nor difcipline, nor 
even fubordination. Their troops are a mob, 

their 
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their march a riot, their battles duels, and their 
war a fcenc of robbery and plunder, which ordi-*- 
narilybcgins even in the very city of Cairo; 
and, at the moment when there is the lead 
reafon to cxpedl it. A cabal gathers together, 
the Beys mount on horfeback, the alarm 
fpreads, and their adverfaries appear : they 
charge each other in the ftreet, fabre in hand: 
a few murthers decide the quarrel, and the 
weakeft or moft timid is exiled. The people 
are mere cyphers in thefe affrays. Of what 
importance is it to them that their tyrants 
cut each others throats ? But it muft not be 
imagined that they ftand by indifferent fpec- 
tators, that would be too dangerous in, the 
midfl: of bullets and fcymetars; every one 
makes his efcapc from the fcene of adion 
till tranquillity is reflored. Sometime^ the 
populace pillage the houfes of the exiled, 
which the conquerors never attempt to pre- 
vent. And it will not be improper here to 
oblcrvc, that the phrafes employed in the 
European Gazettes, fuch as " ^he Beys have 
*' ratfed recruits^ the Beys have e:<citcd the - 
" people to revolt^ the Beys have favoured this 
*' or that party ^ ^re ill calculated to furhifh 
accurate ideas. In the differences of the Beys, 
N 2 the 
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the people arc never any thing more than 
merely paffive inftruments. 

Sometimes the war is transferred to the 

country^ but the art and conduiS: of the 

combatants is not more confpicuous. The 

ftrongeft, or moft daring parity purfues the 

other. If they are equal in courage^ they 

wait for each other, or appoint a rendezvous^t 

where, without regarding the advantages of 

(ituation, the refpedive troops ailemble in 

platoons, the boldeft marching at theic head* 

They advance towards their enemies, mutual 

defiances pafs, the attack begins, and every 

one choofes his man : they fire, if they can, 

and prefently fall on with the fabre: it is 

then the manageablenefs of the horfe and 

dexterity of the cavalier are difplayed. If 

the former falls, the dcftr udtion of the latter 

is inevitable. In defeats, the valets, who are 

always prcfcnt, remount their matters; and if* 

there are no witneiles near, frequently knock 

them on the head to get the fequins they 

happen to have about them. The battle is often 

decided by the death of two or three of thtf 

combatants. Gf late years, efpecially, the 

Mamlouks feem convinced, that as their pa^ 

trons are the perfbns principally interetted, 

# they 
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they ought to encounter the greateft dangers, 
and therefore prefently leave them the en- 
joyment of that honour. If they gain the 
advantage, fo much the better for all con- 
cerned ; if they are overcome, they capitu- 
late with the conqueror, who frequently 
makes his conditions before hand. There is 
nothing to be gained but by remaining quiet; 
they are fure of finding a matter who pays, 
and they return to Cairo to live at his ex- 
pence until fome new revolution takes place. 



S E c T. VI. 

Difcipline of the Mamhuks^ 

The interefted and inconftant character of 
tliis militia, is a n^ceffary confequence of its 
origin and conftitution. The young peafant, 
fold in Mingrelia or Georgia, no fooner 
arrives in Egypt, than his ideas undergo a 
total alteration. A new and extraordinary 
fcene opens before him, where every thing 
conduces to awaken his audacity and ambi- 
tion^ though now a flave, he feems deftined 
to become a mailer, and already aflumes the 
N 3 fpirit 
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fpiritofhis future condition. He calculate? 
how far. he is neqcflary to his patron, and 
obliges him to purchafe bis fervices and hi$ 
zeal ; thefc he mcafurcs by the falary he re- 
ceives, or that which he expcdls ; an4 as in 
fuch ftates money is the only motive, the 
chief attention of the mafter is to fatisfy the 
avidity of his fervants, in order to fecure 
their attachment. Hence, that prodigality 
of the Beys, fo ruinous to Egypt, which they 
pillage; that want of fubordinatioa in the 
Mamlouks, fo fatal to the chiefs whom they 
deipoil; and thofe intrigues, which never 
ceafe to agitate the whole nation. No fooner 
is a ilave enfranchifed than he aipires to the 
principal employments ; and, who is to op-.- 
pofe his pretenfions? In thqie who com- 
mand, he difcovers no fuperiority of talents 
which can imprcfs him with refpedl; in 
them he only fees foldiers like himfelf, ar- 
rived at power by tie decrees of fate ; and if 
it pleafc fate to favour him, he will attain it 
»lfo, nor will he be lefs able in the art of 
jgoveming, whidh confifts only in taking, 
money, and giving blows with the fabre. 

From this fyftem alfo has arifen ^n un*» 
bridged luxury, which, indulging the gratifi^ 

cation 
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cation of ev.ery imaginary want, has opened 
an unlimited field to the rapacity of the great. 
This luxury is fo exceffive, that there is not 
a Mamlouk, whofe maintenance cofls le& 
than twenty-five hundred livres (a hundred 
and four pounds) annually, and many of 
them cbft double that fum. At every return 
of the Ramadan, they muft have a new fuit, 
French and Venetian cloths, and Damafcus 
and India fluffs. They muft often like wife 
be provided with new horfes and harnefs. 
They muft have piftols and fabres from Da- 
mafcus, gilt ftirrups, and faddles and bridles 
plated with filver. The chiefs, to diftinguifli 
them from the vulgar, muft have trinkets, 
precious ftones, Arabian horfes of two or three 
hundred pounds value, ftiawls of Cafhmire 
worth from five-and-twenty to fifty pounds 
each, and a variety of peliffes, the cheapeft of 
which cofts above twenty pounds f&J.^he wo- 
men have rejeded the ancient cuftom of wear-' 
ing fequins on the head and breaft, as not fufii- 
ciently fplendid and coftly, and in their ftead 

(b) The European merchants, who have adopted this 
luxury, do not think they have a decent wardrobe, un- 
Jefs it§, value exceeds twelve or fifteen thoufand livres 
(fiv& or fix hundred pounds.) 

N 4 have 
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have rubftituted diamonds/ emeralds^ riibteiy 
and the fined pearls } and to their fondnefs 
c^ fhawls and furs, have added a paffion 
for Lyons fluffs and laces. When fuch lux-? 
Iiries are become the neceflaries of thofe 
whofe authority is without controu], and who 
neither reipcdt the rights of property, nor the 
life of their inferiors, it is eaiy to coijceive 
what muft bp the condition of their fubje^s 
who are obliged to furniih them with what* 
ever their caprice may require. 



Sect. VII, 

Manners of the Mambuks, ^ 

« ^ 

The manners of the Mamlouks are fuch| 
that though J {hall ftridlly adhere to truth, I 
am almoft afraid I fhall be fufpedled of pre- 
judice and exaggeration. Born for the pioft 
part in the rites of the Greek church, and cir- 
cumcifed the moment they are bought, they 
are confidcred by the Turks themfclves as 
Renegadpes, void of faith and of religion, 
Strang^rg to eaf h other, they are not bound by 
thpf? natural tips whiph unite the reft df 

Hiankind, 
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mankind. Without parents, without children, 
the paft has done nothing for them, and they 
do nothing for the future. Ignorant and fuper- 
ilitious from education, they become fero- 
cious from the murders they commit, perfi- 
dious from frequent cabals, feditious from 
tomolts, and bafe, deceitful, and corrupted 
by every fpecies of debauchery, They arc, 
above all, addided to that abominable wick- 
^dnefs which was at all times the vice of the 
Creeks and of the Tartars, and is the firft 
leffon they receive from their matters. It is 
difficult to account for this tafte, when we 
confider that they' all have women, unlefs 
we fuppofe they feek in one fex, that poig- 
nancy of refufal vvhich they do not permit 
the other. It is however very certain, that 
there is not a fingle Manplouk but is polluted 
by this depravity; and the contagion has 
ipread among the inhabitants of Cairo, and 
even the Chriftians of Syria who rcfidc in 
thatcity. 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. XII. 

Gwernment of the Mamlouks. 

OUCH arc the men who at prefent govern 
and decide the fate of Egypt : a few lucky 
ftrokes of the fabre, a greater portion of cunr 
ning, or audacity, have conferred on them 
this pre-eminence ; but it is not to be ima^ 
gined that in changing fortune thefe upftarts 
change their charafter^ they have ftill the 
meannei^ of flaves, though advanced to the: 
rank of monarchs. Sovereignty with them 
is not the difficult art of directing to one 
common objed: the various paffions of a nu- 
merous focicty, but only the means of pof- 
feffing more women, more toys, horfes, and 
flaves, and fatisfying all their caprices. The 
whole adminiftration^ internal and external, 
is conduded on this principle. It condfts in 
managing the court of Conflantinople, fo as 
to elude the tribute, pr the menaces of the 
Sultans and in purchafing a number of 
flaves, multiplying partifans, countermining 
plots, and deftroying their fecret enemies by 
the dagger, or by poifon. Ever tortured by 

the 
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the anxiety of fufpicion, the chiefs live like 
the ancient tyrants of Syracufe. Morad and 
Ibrahim fleep continually in the midft of 
carbines and fabres, nor have they any idea of 
police or a veell- regulated government /^/y,. 
Their only employment is to procure money; 
and the method confidered as the moft fimple, 
is to feize it wherever it is to be found, to 
wreft it by violence from its pofleflbr, and to 
impofe arbitrary contributions every moment 
on the villages, and on the cuftom-houfe, 
which, in its turn, levies them again upoa 
commerce* 

Sect. I. 

Condition of the Peop/e in Egypt. 

We may eafily judge that in fuch a coun* 
try^ every thing is analogous to fo wretched 

(i) When I was ^t Cairo, fome Mamlouks parried off 
the wife of a Jew, who was paffing the Nile with her 
huiband. The Jew having complained to Morad, that 
Bey replied in his rough tone of voice : ff^el/y lit th$ 
young folks umiife themfilvp ! In the evening, the Mam* 
Ic^ks acquainted the Jew that they would reflore him 
his wife if he would pay them one hundred piaftersyjr 
tbeir trouble ; and to this he was obliged to fubmit. This 
inflance is the more in point, fince in this country wo« 
fsasn are. belt) qiorc ffi(:re4 than life itfelf. 

^ government. 
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a government. Wherever the cultivator en- 
joys not the fruit of his labour, he works 
only by conftraint, and agriculture Ian* 
guifhes : Wherever there is no fecurity in 
property, there can be no induftry to procure 
it, and the arts muft remain in their infancy. 
Wherever knowledge has no objedl, men 
will do nothing to acquire it, and their 
minds will continue in a (late of barbarifm. 
Such is the condition of Egypt, The greater 
p^rt of the lands are in the hands of the 
Beys, the Mamlouks, and the profeflbrs of 
the law ; the number of the other proprie^ 
tors is extremely fmall, and their property 
liable to a thoufand impofitions. Every 
moment fome contribution is to be paid, or 
fome dapiage repaired ; there is no right of 
fucceffion or inheritance for real property i 
every thing returns to government, from 
which every thing, muft be re-purchafed. 
The peafants are hired labourers, to whom no 
mote is left than barely fuffices to fuftain life* 
The rice and corn they gather are carried to 
the table of their mafters, and nothing is re- 
ferved for them but dourra or Indian milkt, 
pf which they make a bread without leaven, 
which is taftelefs when cold. This bread, 

baked 
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baked by a fire kindled with the dried dung 
of buffaloes and cows f'ij, is, with water and 
raw onions, their only food throughout the 
year ; and they cfteem themfelves happy if 
tl^ey can fometimes procure a little honey, 
cheefe, four milk, and dates. Flefh meat, 
and fat, which they are paflionately fond of, 
make their appearance only on the great 
feftivah, and among tbofe who are in the 
beft circumftances. 

Their whole clothing confifts in a fhirt 
of coarfe blue linen, and in a clumfy black 
cloak. Their head-drefs is a fort of cloth 
bonnet, over which they roll a long hand- 
kerchief of red woollen. Their arms, legs, 
and breafts are naked, and the greateft part of 
' them do not even wear drawers. Their habi* 
tations are mud-walled huts, in which they 
are fufFocated with heat and fmoke, and fre- 
quently attacked by maladies arifing from 
unclcannefs, humidity, and unwholefome 
food ; and, to fill the mcafufe of their wretch- 
cdnefs, to thefe phyfical evils are added con- 
tinual alarms, the dread of the robberies of 

(i) The reader will recoiled that Egypt is a naked 
country, which affords no fire-wood. 
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the Arabs, and the extortions of the Marti- 
louksy family feuds, and all the calamities of 
a perpetual civil war. 

This is a juft pifture of all the villages, 
and equally refembles the towns. At Cairo it- 
felf, the ftranger, on his arrival, is ftruck with 
the univerfal appearance of wrctchedncfs ^nd 
miiery. The crowds which throng the 
flreets, prefcnt to his fight nothing but 
filthy rags, and difgufting nudities. It is 
true, he often meets with horfemen richly 
clad 5 but this difplay of luxury only renders 
the contraft of indigence the more fhocking. 
Every thing he fees or hears, reminds him 
he is in the country of llavery and tyranny. 
Nothing is talked of but inteftine difTenfions, 
the public mifery, pecuniary extortions, baf- 
tinadoes and murders. There is no fecurity 
for life or property. The blood of men is 
fhcd like that of the vileft animals. Juftice 
herfelf puts to death without formality. The 
officer of the night in his rounds, and the 
officer of the day in his circuit, judge, con- 
demn, and execute in the twinkling of an eye, 
without appeal. Executioners attend them,, 
and, on the firft fignal, the head of the un- 
happy vidlim falls into the leathern bag, in 

which 
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which it is received for fear of foiling the 
place. Were even the appearance of cri- 
minality neceflary to cxpofc to the danger 
q{ punifliment^ this would be more toler- 
able; but, frequently, without any other rea- 
fon than the avarice of a powerful chief, 
or the information of an enemy, a man is 
fummoned before fome Bey> on fufpicion of 
having money. A fum is demanded from 
him, and if he denies that he pofleiTes it, 
he is thrown on his bapk, and receives two 
or three hundred blows on the foles of his 
feet, nayf fbmetimes is put to death. Un- 
fortunate is he who is fufpedted of being in 
eafy circumflances ! A hundred ^ fpies are 
every moment ready to accufe him ; and it 
is only by afluming the appearance of po- 
verty, that he can hope to efcape the rapa- 
cioufnefs of power. 



Sect. IL 

7'6e Mtfery and Famine 4)f late Tears. 

During the laft three years, th? capital of 
Egypt, and all the country, has prefented a 

fpeftacle 
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Ipedacle of the moft deplorable mifery. To 
the conftant evils of an uncontrouled tyranny^ 
and the confequences of the troubles of the 
precediog'yeacs, were. added natural calaoQities 
ilill more dcftruflivc. The plague, brought 
from Conftantinople in the month of No* 
vember, 1783» made its accuftomed ravages 
during the whole winter*. Not lefs than 
^tecn. hundred dead bodies were eflimated 
tQ be carried out of the gates* o£ Cairo in a 
day fO* The fummer, as is ufual^ afiWaged 
its fury; but to this fcourge another equally 
terribkj fbon £ucceeded. The inundation of 
1783 was not fufficient, great part of the 
lands therefore could not be fown for want 
of being watered, and another part was in the 
fame predicament for want of feed/ In 1784, 
the Nile. again did not rife to the favourable 
height, and the dearth immediately became 
exceflive. Soon after the end of November, 
the famine carried off, at Cairo, nearly as 

(I) In Turkey, the tombs, according to the cuftom 
of the ancients, are always without the towns; and as 
each tomb has ufually a large 'ftone, and fome mafonry, 
they conftitute what may almoit be called a fecond town,^^ 
which may be named, as formerly at Alexandria, iSSp- 
cropclis^ or the city of the dead. 

2 roany 
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many aa the plague ; the ftreets, ivhich be-: 
fore were full of beggars, now aiForded aot 
a fingle one : all had perifhed, oV deferted^ the 
city. Nor were its ravages lefs dreadful in 
the villages ; an infinite number of wretches, 
who attempted to cfcape death, wer^e fcattered 
over the adjacent countries. I few Syris^ full 
of them. In January 1785, the ftreets of 
Saide and Acre, ^d every town in Paleftine, 
were crawded v^ith Egyptians, eafily diftin-* 
giiiihable by ■ their tawny* fkin ; : and fome of 
them bad. wandered cveai as far as Aleppo and 
the Diarbekar. . The. depopulation of thefe 
two .3reaTS cannot be precifely eftimated, as 
the Turks keep no rcgifters of births, deaths, 
or the number of the people (m)i but it was 
the received opinion, that the country had 
loft one-iixth part of its inhabitants. ^ 
^ In thefe circumftances were renewed all 
thofc dreadful fcenes at the bare relation df' 
which human nature fhudders, and the fight 
of which impreflTes a melancholy horror never 
to be .effaced. For, as was the cafe, during 
the famine, fome years ago in Bengal, the 

(m) They have fuperftitious prejudices againft this 
praftice. 
. Vol. I. O ' ftreets 
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ftrcets and public places fwarmed with 
meagre and dying fkeletons ; whoie faultering 
voices implored, in vain, the pity of paf- 
fengers, the common danger having hardened 
every heart* Thefc wretches expired before 
the doors of the Beys, who, they knew bad 
large hoards of rice and corn ; and, not unfte- 
^uently, the Mamlouks, importuned by thdr 
cries, chafed them away with blows« Every 
difgufting means of appeafing the rage of 
hunger was tried, every thing the nioft filthy 
devoured ; nor, {hall I ever forget that, when 
I was returning from Syria to France, in March 
1785, 1 faw, under the walls of andent Alex- 
andria, two wretches fitting on the dead carcafe 
of a cami^lj.and difpoting its putrid fragments 
with the dogs. 

We have among us, minds of noble and 
exalted fentiments, who, though they pay the 
tribute of companion .due to fuch difmal cala- 
' mi ties, find their indignation roufed, and im« 
pute it as a crime to the men who will fub- 
mit to fufi^er. them. They deem thofe well- 
deferving death, who h^ve not the courage 
to defend themfelves from it, or at leaft, to feck 
the eonfoktion o£ exemplary vengeance. 
They even go fo far as to adduce thefe fafts 

ia 
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in proof of a moral paradox, perhaps rafhly 
advanced, and endeavour to demonftrate from 
them the pretended axiom-^" that the inha-** 
** bitants of hot countries, debbfed by climate 
'^ and temperament, are deftined, by nature^ 
•* to be the flaves of defpotifm/'' 

But have they maturely examined whether 
the fame abjeA fubmiifion is never obfervabl^ 
in climates they arc pleafed to honour with tho 
cxclufive privilege of liberty ? Have they care-* 
fully confidered whether the general fa^s on 
which they build be not accompanied mt\\ 
circumftances and acceiTaries which make ai) 
eflcntial difference in the confequences ? In po^ 
litics^ as in medicine, detached phssnomen^ 
continually lead us into error rcfpeOing th^ 
real caufes of the malady* Men are too 
anjEious to eredt particular cafes into general 
rules 9 and yet thofe tiniverfal principles, 
which are fo flattering to the mind^ have 
almoft invariably the defcd: of being vague. 
So rarely are the (zQls on which we reafon 
exadt^ and fo liable to miflake is the moil 
careful obferver, that we ought to be ex- 
tremely cautious, or we Olall be continually 
ra^finig (yftems on imaginary foundations^ 

O a In 
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In the cafe of which we are treating, if wc 
attentively examine the caufes of the debafe- 
ment of the Egyptians, wc fliall find that 
this people, depreflcd by cruel circumftances, 
are more deferving of pity than contempt, 
for the political fituation of this country is 
very unlike that of Europe. Among us, the 
traces of ancient revolutions are becoming 
fainter every day; the foreign conquerors 
have aflimilated with the conquered natives; 
and from this mixture has been formed one 
national body, all tlie members of which 
have the fame in-tereft. In Egypt, on the 
contrary, and throughout almoil all Afia, the 
original inhabitants, tnflaved by revolutions, 
the efFeds of which arc ftill apparent, arc 
become a prey to. foreign conquerors, who^ 
mixing with the natives, have formed diftind 
parties, whofe^ interefts are direftly oppofite. 
The ftate is properly divided into two fac- 
tions; one, that of the conquering nation, 
who are in poflcffion of all the civil and 
military employments ; and the other, that 
of the vaiiquifhed, who conftitute the fubal- 
tern claffes of fociety. The ruling party 
aiTuming, by right of conqueft, an exs 

clttfivc 
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clufivc title to all property, treat the go- 
verned fadion as merely the paflive inftrument 
of their pleafures, while the latter, in their 
turn, deftitute of all perfonal intereft, con- 
tribute as little as poffible to the fervice of 
the other. Their ftate is that of a flave, 
to whom the opulence of his mafter is a 
burthen, and who would willingly free himfelf 
from his fervitude, were it in his power. 

This feeblencfs is another charadleriftic 
which diftinguifties the conftitution of thejTe 
nations from thofe of Europe. In the Eu-, 
ropean ftatcs, the governments, deriving 
frona eaph refpedive nation the means of 
governing it, find it neither an eafy matter^ 
nor their intereft to abufe their power. And 
even fuppofing they formed diftindt interefts, 
they would ftill be unable to obtain un- 
limited powers. The reafon is, that befides 
the multitude called people^ which, though 
powerful from its number, is always feeble 
from its difunion, there exifts a middle order, 
which, partaking of the qualities of the 
governors and the governed, maintains, in. 
fome meafure, an equilibrium between the 
one and the other. This is the clafs of the 
opulent and independent citizens, who, dif« 

O 3 peried 
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perfed through the different occupations of 

fociety, have a common intereft in feeing 

thofe rights of property and fecurity which 

they enjoy rcfpeded. In Egypt, on the 

contrary, there is no middle ftate; none of 

our numerous claiTes of nohility ; no ckrgy^ 

merchants, or landholders, which, in fome 

degree, conflitate an intermediate body be-p 

t ween the common people and the governmentr 

There, every man is a foldier, or profeflbr 

of the law, that is to fay, a creature of gq- 

vernmcnt ; or he is a labourer, an artizan, or 

ihopkecpcr, that is to fay, one of the people, 

and the people above all are defipiept in th? 

firft rcquifite to combat oppreffion, the art of 

combining and di reeling their force. To 

deftroy or to reform the Mamlouks, a general 

leagu.e of the peafantry is neceffary i and this 

it is impoflible to form. The fyftcm of op-P 

preflion is methpdical. One would imagine 

thefc tyrants were every where endued with 

m intuitive knowledge of its principles. 

Each province, each diftrid, has its gover- 

per, and each village its lieutenant (nj, who 

(n) In Arabic Jtatem maiapij ViteYSi]ly lofu^n teffens^ fron^ 
H^bich js formed caima(:an, lieutenant, 

watches 
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watches the motions of the multitude^ Sin- 
gle againft fuch numbers, he may appear 
feeble; but the power he reprefents renders 
him formidable. Befides, experience proves 
that wherever a man has the courage tot 
make himfelf mafter he finds enough whofe 
meannefs will fecond his pretenfions^ This 
lieutenant transfers a portion of his autho« 
rity to fome individuals of the fociety he op- 
prefles^ and thefe become his fupporters: 
jealous of each other, they drive who (hall 
beft merit his favour, and he employs theni 
alternately to efft& their mutual deftruc- 
tion. 

The fame jealoufies and inveterate hatreds 
pervade alfo and difunite the villages. But 
even fuppofing an union which is fo diffi- 
cult to take place, what could a crowd of 
bare*footed and almoft naked peafants, with 
only fticks, or even with mufkets, efFedt 
againft a body of difciplined and well-armed 
cavalry? I am, above all^ led to believe 
Egypt can never fliake off this yoke, when I 
confider the nature of the country, which is 
but too advantageous for cavalry. If the beft 
regulated infantry among us dread to en- 
O 4 counter 
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counter the horfe in a plain, how . fbrmidablo 
muft they be to a people who are wholly 
ignorant of the very firfl elements of tadics, 
and who can never poffibly acquire a know- 
ledge which can only be the refult of an ex- 
perience their fituation denies >hem. Moun- 
tainous countries, alone, afford to liberty its 
great refources. It is there that fkill and 
addrefs, favoured by fituation, fupply the 
deficiency of numbers. The rcvolters, una- 
nimous, becaufe they are at firft not nu- 
merous, acquire every day new flrength, 
from the habit pf exercifing it, while the 
oppreflbr, lefs aftive, "becaufe he is already 
powerful, delays his attack, till at length 
thefe bands of peafants, or plunderers, whom 
he defpifed, become foldiers inured to war, 
and difpute with him, even in the plains, 
the fuperiority in military ikill, and the palm 
of victory. In flat countries, on the con- 
trary, the firft tumult is fuppreiScd, and the 
ignorant peafant, who does not even know 
how to throw up an entrenchment, has no 
other refourcc but in the clemency of his maf- 
ter, and a quiet fubmiffion to his flavery^ We 
fhall therefore find, that no general prin- 
ciple 
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ciplc can be advanced more true than the 
following: ^bat plains are the habitation of 
indolence and of flavery, and mountains the 
country of energy and freedom (o). 

In the prefent fituation of the Egyptians, 
it is poffible they might not difplay much 
courage f and yet it m^ not be true that 
the feeds of it are- wanting in them, or that 
it is denied them by the climate. For that 
continued eflfort of the mind, called courage, 
is a quality more nearly allied to our moral, 
than our phyfical conftitution. It is not the 
greater or lefs degree of fieat in the climate, 
but rather the ardour of the paffions, an4 

(o) In fadl, the ancient and modern nations in gene- 
ral, who have difplayed the greateft a6iivity, were moun^^ 
taineers. The Aflyrians, who extended their conquefts 
from the Indus to the Mediterranean, came from the 
mountains of Atouria. The Chaldeans were originally 
from the fame countries \ the Perfians who conquered 
under Cyrus, defcended from the mountains of the 
Elymais, and the Macedonians from Mount Rhodope« 
Jn modern times, the Swifs, the Scots, the Savoyards, the 
Miquelets, the Afturians, the inhabitants of the Cevennes, 
klways free, or difficult to fubjecft, would feem to prove 
this a general rule, did not the exception of the Arabs, 
and the Tartars indicate fome other moral caufe^ com* 
mon to the plains as ^ell as to the mountains. 

the 
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the confidence we have in our. own powers, 
which enables us to brave danger. Where 
thefe two requifites do not exift^ courage 
may remain inert ; though circumftances 
alone are wanting to call it into action. Be* 
fideSj if any men are capable of this ardour, 
it (hould be thoie whofe minds and bodies^ 
inured to fuffering by habit, have acquired a 
hardinefs which blunts the edge of pain, and 
fuch are the Egyptians* We deceive our* 
felves when we reprefent them as enervated 
by heat» or effeminate from debauchery. 
The inhabitants of the cities, and men of 
Dpulence, may indeed be a prey to that ef- 
eminacy which is common to them in every 
climate ; but the poor deipifed peafants, 
denominated fe/la&s, fupport aftonifliing fa-p 
tigues* I have feen them pafs whole days in 
drawing water from the Nile, expofcd naked 
to a fun which would kill us. Thofe who 
are valets to the lif amlouks, continually foU 
Jow their matters. In town, or in the 
i^ountry, and amid all the dangers of war^ 
hey accompany them every where, and al- 
ways on foot; they will run before or after 
{heir horfes for days together, and when they 

are 
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' are fatigued^ tie themfelves to their tails far- 
ther than be left behind. 

The charader of their minds is every way 
correfpondent to the hardinefs of their bo* 
dies* The implacability difplayed Ayy thefe 
peafants in their hatreds, and their re- 
venges fpj; their obftinacy in the battles 
which frequently happen between different 
villages ; their fenfe of honour in fufFering 
the baftinado, without difpovering a fecret, 
fgj and even the barbarity with which they 
puniib the ilighteft deviation from chaftity 
in their wives and daughters {rj, all prove 
that their minds, when fwayed by certain 

(p) Wbei> a map is (bin by another, the family of the 
deceafed demand a retaliation from the family of the 
;i(rai&n, and this vengeance is purfued from generation tq 
generation, without eyer being forgotten. 

(^) When a perfon has undergone the torture, with» 
Wt difcovering his wealth, he is faid to be ^ mar^y an4 
(his eulogium indemnifies him for his fuifering. 

(r) They frequently put them to death on mere fuf- 
picion } and this is ecjually true in Syria, When I was 
^t Ramla, a peafant came fnto the market for fever4 
idays, with his cloak ftained with the blood of his daugh<F 
ter, whom h^ had thus killed : the a£tion indeed was gcr 
Herally approved. Turkifh juftice never meddles with 
thefe affairs^ 

prcjij-p 
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prejudices, are capable of great energy, and 
that that energy only wants a proper direc- 
tion, to become a formidable courage. The 
cruelties and feditions which have fometimes 
been the confequence of* their exhaufted pa« 
tience, efpecially in the province of Sharkia, 
indicate a latent fire, which waits only for 
proper agents to put it in motion, and produce 
great and unexpedted effects* 

S E X2 T, in. 

State of the Arts. 

But a powerful obftacle to every fortunate 
revolution in Egypt, Js the profound igno- 
rance of the nation, which equally prevents 
them from perceiving the caufcs of their 
evils, or applying the neccflary remedies. ' 

As 1 propofc treating this article, which, 
like feveral of the preceding ones, is com- 
mon to all the Turkifh empire, more fully in 
another place, I (hall not at prefent dwell on 
particulars^ It will be fufficient to obferve, 
that this ignorance, difFufed through every 
clafs, extends its efFedls to every fpecies of 

moral 
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moral and phyfical knowledge, to the fci- 
ences> and the fine arts, and even to the me- 
chanical profeflions. The mod fimple of 
thefe are ftill in a ftate of infancy. The 
work of their cabinet-makersi lockfmiths, 
and gunfmiths, is extremely clumfy. Their 
mercery, their hardware, their gun and pif- 
tol barrels, arc all imported from foreign 
countries. With difficulty can you find one 
watchmaker at Cairo who knows how to re- 
pair a watch, and he too is an European. 
Jewellers arc more common there than at 
Smyrna and Aleppo ; but they know not 
how to mount properly the fimpleft rofe. 
Gunpowder is made there, but it is coarie. 
Sugar is defined there, but it is full of me- 
lafles, and the white is exceffively dear* 
The only manufadure in any degree of per- 
fection is their filk fluffs; and the work* 
manihipof them is much lefs highly finifhed, 
and the price far greater than in Europe. 
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CHAP. XIIL 
State of Commerce^ 

In this.ftate of uoivcrfal barbarifm^ it cad- 
not but appear aftonifhing that commerce 
fliould ftill continue fo flouriflung as we find 
St at Cairo} but an attentiTe emjtiiry into 
the iburces from whence it is derived will 
explain the reafon. 

. Two powerful cauies have contributed to 
mder Cairo the ieat of an ex^nfive com- 
merce i the firfl of which is^ that all the com- 
modities confum^ in Egypt are colle£ted 
within the walls of that city ; and all the 
perfons of property^ that is» the Mamlouks 
and lawyers^ are aflembled there^ and draw 
thither their whole revenues, without making 
any return to the coimtry from which they 
receive them. 

The fecond is the fituation, which makes 
this city a centre of circulation, while by the 
Red Sea, it correfponds with Arabia and In- 
dia; by the Nile, with Abyffinia and the 
interior parts of Africa,* and by the Medi- 
terranean, with Europe and the empire of 

Turkey- 
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Turkey. Every year a caravan from Abyf- 
iinia arrives at Cairo^ and brings from a 
thoufand to twelve hundred black flaves, 
as alfo elephants teeth, gold duft, oftrich- 
feathers, gums, parrots, and monkeys f^s J, 
ivhile another, deftined for Mecca, leaves the 
extremities of Morocco, and receiving piU 
grims even from the river of Senegal ("fj, 
coaib dong the Mediterranean, colleding 
tho& of Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis, and 
arrives by the defert at Alexandria, confid- 
ing of not lefs than three or four thoufand 
camds. From thence it proceeds to Cairo^ 
where it joins the caravan of Egypt* They 
then jcHntly fct out for Mecca, vehence they 
retufri dne hundred days after. But the pil- 
grims of Morocco, who have fix hundred 
' leagues more to travel, do not reach hodie 

(s) This caratvan comes by land along the Nile 5 it 
was with that Mr. Brute returned in 1772, from Abyf- 
finia, after having performed the moft adventurous jour* 
ney attempted in theprefent age. In traverfmg the de- 
fert, the provifions of the caravan fell ibbrt, and the tra- 
vellers lived feveral days on gum alone. 

(tj I faw feveral negroes who came by this caravan, 
from the country of the Foulisy to the north of Senegal, 
and who faid they had &en Europeans in their country. 

till 
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till after an abfencc of more than a year. 
The lading of thefe caravans con (ids in India 
fluffs, ihawls, gums, pearls, perfumes^ and 
efpecially the coffee of Yemen. 

The fame commodities arrive by another 
route at Suez, to which port the foutherly 
winds bring, in May^ fix or eight and twenty 
fail of veffels from Djedda. Cairo does not re- 
tain the whole quantity of this merchandize ; 
but> befides what is there confumed, con(i« 
derable profits arife from the duties, and the 
Xums expended by the pilgrims. On thq other 
hand, fmall caravans arrive from time. to tim? 
from Damafcus, with filk and cotton ftuffs, 
oils, and dried fruits. During the favourable 
feafon^ there are always fome veffels in the 
road of Damietta^ unloading hogiheads of 
tobacco from Latakia, the . confutnption of 
which in Egypt is enormous. Thefe 
veffels take rice in exchange, whilft qthcrs 
arrive fucceflively at Alexandria, bringing 
clothing, arms, furs, paflfengers, and wrougjit 
filk, from Confliantinople. Veffels come 
likewife from Marfeilles, Leghorn, and Ve- 
nice, with cloths, cochineal, Lyons ftuffs, 
and laces, grocery, paper, iron, lead, Vene- 
tian fequins, and German dollars. All thefe 

articles 
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articles conveyed by fea to Rofetta in barks 
called djerm fuj, are firft landed thcrd, then 
re-imbarked on the Nile, and fent to Cairo. 
From this account, it is not furprizing that 
commerce (hould continue Yo flourifhing in 
that capital, and we need not hefitate to admit 
the report of the commiffioner general of 
the cuftoms, who aflerted, that in 1783, 
Cairo had traded to the amount of near a 
hundred and fifty millions of livres, (fix 
million two hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds.) But if we examine the channels 
into which this wealth is poured, if we con- 
fider that a great part of the merchandize 
and coffee of India pafles into foreign coun- 
tries, the value of which is paid in goocjs 
from Europe and Turkey; that the confump- 
tion of the country almoft entirely confifts of 
articles of luxury completely finifhed, and 
that the produce given in return is princi- 
pally in raw materials, we fhall perceive 
that all this commerce is carried on without 
contributing greatly to the real riches of 
Egypt, or the benefit of the people. 

(u) A fort of boat which carries an extremely large 
lateen faiJ, ftriped with blue and brown, like ticking. 

^''^'l' P CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 



Of the IJibmus of Suez, and the Foffibility of 
effeSiing a JunSiion of the Red Sea with, the 
Mediterranean, 

I HAVE mentioned the commerce carried 
on at Cairo, with Arabia and India, by the 
way of Suez j and this fubjeft naturally leads 
to a qucftion frequently agitated in Europe; 
which is, whether it would be pradicable to 
'cut through the Ifthmus which feparates 
the Red Sea from the Mediterranean, that 
vcflels might arrive at India by a fhortCE 
route than by the Cape of Good Hope. The 
narrownefs of the Ifthmus induces us to 
believe it might eafily be effe(acd j but, in a. 
journey I made to Suez, the following reafons 
induced me to change my opinion. 

Firft, It is certainly true, that the fpace 
which feparates the two feas is not more 
than eighteen or nineteen ordinary leagues ; 
it is true, alfo, that this interval is not inter- 
fered by mountains, and that, from the tops 
©f the terraces at Suez, we cannot difcover, 

with 
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with any telefcopes, a fingle pbftaclc on the 
naked and barren plain to the nofth-weft ; 
it is not therefore the difference of levels 
which prevents the junQiion (xj ; but, th? 
great difficulty arifes from the nature of the 
correfponding coafts of the Mediterranean gn4 
the Red Sea, which are of a low and fandy 
foil, where the waters form lakes, jfhoals, 
and morafles, fo that veflels cannot approach 
within a confiderable diftance. It will there-^ 
fore be found fcarcely poffible to dig a per* 
manent canal amid thefe fhifting fands; 
not to mention that the (hore is deftitute of 
harbours, which muft be entirely the worfe 
of art. The country befides has not a drop 
of frefli water, and to fupply the inhabitants, 
it muft be brought as far as from the Nile^ 

The heft and only rnethod therefore of 
efFei^ing this jundlion, is that which has Ijeei) 

fx) The ancients were of opinion that J^he R.ed Se^ 
was higher than the Mediterranean ; and, in fad, if w« 
obferve that, from the canal of Kolzoum to the fea, th? 
Nile has a declivity, for the fpace of thirty leagues, tliif 
idea will not appear fo ridiculous ; befides that, to me, it 
appears probable the level will bie fourid at the Cape of 
Qgod IJopc, 

P » ajrwdy 
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already fucccfsfuUy praftifed at different 
times ; which is, by making the river itfelf 
the medium of communication, for which 
the. ground is perfcftly well calculated; for 
Mount Mokattam fuddenly terminatinjg in the 
latitude of Cairo, forms only a low and fc- 
micircular mound, round which is a conti« 
nued plain from the banks of the Nile, as 
far as the point of the Red Sea. The 
ancients, who early underftood the advan- 
tage to be derived from this fituation, adopted 
the idea of joining the two feas by a canal 
conneded with the river. Strabo (lib. 17.) 
obferves, that this firft was executed under 
Sefoftris, who reigned about the time of 
the Trojan war (yj ; and this work was fb 
confiderable as to occafion it to be remarked ; 
** that it was a hundred cubits (or a hundred 
^' and fcventy feet) wide, and deep enough 
** for large veflels.*' After the Greeks con- 
quered the country, it was rcftored by the 
Ptolemies, and again renewed by Trajan. 
In (hort, even the Arabs themfelves followed 

(y) That is, according tp certain calculations of mine, 
in the time of Solomon. See Mimoire fur la Chron^ 
logte Jncienne^ inferted in the Journal da Sfuvam^ of 

January 1782. 

tbefe 
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thefe examples. ** In the time of Omar ebn- 
cl-Kattab/' fays the hiftorian El Makin, " the 
" cities of Mecca and Medina fufFering from 
•^ famine, the Caliph ordered Amrou, Go- 
^' vernor of Egypt, to cut a canal from the Nile 
" to Kolzoum, that the contributions of corn 
** and barley, appointed for Arabia, might be 
" conveyed that way." 

This canal is the fame which runs at 
prefent to Cairo, and lofes itfelf in the coun- 
try to the north-eaft of Berket-eUHadjy or 
the Lake of the Pilgrims. Kolzoum, the 
Clyfma of the Greeks, where it terminated, 
has been deftroyed for many ages ; but the 
name and fituation ftill fubiift in a hillock of 
fand, bricks, and flones, three hundred paces 
to the north of Suez, on the border of the 
fea, oppofite the ford which leads to the 
fpring of El-Naba. I have been on the 
fpot as well as M. Niebuhr, and the Arabs 
told me, as they did him, it was called KoU 
zoumi Danville therefore is deceived, when, 
copying an error of Ptolemy's, he places 
Clyfma eight leagues more to the fouthward. 
1 am of opinion that he is likewife miftaken, 
in fuppofing Suez the Arfinoe of the ancients. 
P 3 This 
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This city having been fituated, according td 
the Greeks and Arabs, to the north of Clyf- 
ma, we (hould endeavour to trace it accord- 
ing to the words of Strabo (c)^ *** quite at 
** the bottom of the gulph, as we approach 
•* Egypt," without proceeding however with 
M. Savary as far as Adjeroud, which is too 
far to the weftward* We ought to confine 
ourfelves to the low country, which extends 
about two leagues from the bottom of the 
prefent gulph, that fpace being all we can 
reafonably allow for the retreat of the fca 
in feventeen centuries* 

Formerly thefe diftrids were covered with 
towns which have difappeared with the waters 
of the Nile; the canals which conveyed 
thefe are deftroyed, for in this fhifting foil 
they are prefcntly filled up, both by the 
fands driven by the winds, and by the cavalry 
of the Bedouin Arabs. At prefent the com* 
mercc of Cairo with Suez is only carried 
on by means of caravans, which wait the 
arrival, and fet out on the departure of the 
veflels, that is, towards the end of Aprils 

(c) Strabo, lib. 17. 

or 
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or the beginning of May, and in the courfe 
of the months of July and Auguft. That 
which I accompanied in 1783, confifted of 
about three thoufand camels, and five or fix 
thoufand men fzj. The merchandize con- 
fifted in wood, fails, and cordage for the 
fhips at Suez; in fbme anchors, carried 
each of them by four camels, iron bars, 
carded wool, and lead; it likewife carried 
bales of cloth, and barrels of cochineal, corn, 
barley, and beans, Turkifli piaftres, Venetian 
fequins, and Imperial dollars. All thefe 
commodities were deftined for Djedda, Mec-^ 
ca, and Moka, where they were to be bar- 
tered for Indian goods, and the coffee of 
Arabia, which forms the principal article of 
the returns. There was befides a great num- 
ber of pilgrims, who preferred the voyage 
by fea to a land joui^ney ; and it alfo carried 



(z) It remained upwards of forty days affembled, 
deferring its departure for various reafons j among others, 
on account of the unluciy days, in which refpeft the 
Turks are as fuperftitious as the Romans formerly were. 
At length it fet out on the 27th of July, and arrived 
the 29th at Suez, having journeyed twenty-nine hours 
by the route of the Haouatat Arabs, a league farther 
to the.fouth than the Lake of the Pilgrims* 

, P 4 th« 
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the ncccflary provifions, fuch as rice, meat, 
wood, and even water j for no place in the 
world is more deftitute of every neceffary 
than Suez. From the tops or the terraces, 
the eye, furveying the fandy plain to the 
north- weft, the white rocks of Arabia to 
the eaft, or the fca, and the Mountain Mo- 
kattam, to the fouth, cannot difcern even a 
lingle tree, or the fmalleft fpot of verdure. 
Suez prefcnts no profpedt but extenfivc 
yellow fands, or a lake of green water ; the 
ruinous condition of the houfes heightens this 
melancholy fcenery. The only water which 
can be drunk is brought from El-Nabuy or 
the fpringj fituated at the diftance . of three 
hours journey on the Arabian ihore; but it 
is fo brackifh that without a mixture of 
rum, it is iniupportable to Europeans. The 
fea might fyrniih a quantity pf (hell and 
other fi(h; but the Arabs feldom attempt 
fifhing, at which they are far from expert; 
when the veffels arc gone, therefore, no- 
body remains at Suc:;^, but the governor, 
who is a Mamlouk, and twelve or fourteen 
perfons, who form his houfehold, and the 
garrifon. 

The fortrefs is a defenqclefs heap of ruin?, 

which 
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which the Arabs conlider as a citadel, be- 
caufe it contains fix brafs four pounders, and 
two Greek gunners, who turn their heads 
afide when they fire. The harbour is a 
wretched quay, where the fmalleft boats are 
unable to reach the (hore, except at the 
higheft tides. There, however, the mer- 
chandize is embarked, to convey it over the 
banks of fand, to the veffels which anchor in 
the road. This road, fituated a league from 
the town, is feparated from it by a fhorc 
which is left dry at low water ; it has no 
works for its defence, fo that the veiTels 
which I have feen there, to the number of 
cight-and-twenty at a time, might be at- 
tacked without oppofition ; for the /hips 
themfelves are incapable of refiftance, none 
having any other artillery than four rufty 
fwivels. Their number diminifhes pvery 
year, fince, by continually coafting along a 
ihore fujl of fhoals, one out of nine, at leafl-, 
is fliip wrecked. In 1783, one of them, hav- 
ing anchored at El-l'ory to take in water, 
was furprifed by the Arabs, while the crew 
were fleeping on (hore. After plundering it 
pf fifteen hundred bags of coflfee, they aban- 
doned the vcffel to the wind, which threw 

it 
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it upon the coaft. The dock at Suez is ill 
adapted to repair fuch damages ; fcarcely do 
they build a cayajfe in three years. Befides 
that the fea, which, from its flux and reflux, 
accumulates the fand upon that coafl:, will at 
lafl: choak up the entrance, and the fame 
change will take place at Suez, which has al- 
ready at Kolzoum and Arfinoe. 

Were Egypt under the adminiftration of u 
wife government, advantage might be then 
taken of that accident to build another town 
in the fame road, which might be done on 
a caufeway of only feven or eight feet in 
height, as the tide ufually rifes no more than 
ihree feet and a half; the canal of the Nile 
would be cleanfed and repaired, and the five 
hundred thoufand livres (near twenty-one 
thoufand pounds), paid anhually to the efcort 
of the Arabs of Haouatat and Ayaidi entirely 
faved : in (hort, to avoid the very dangerous 
bar of the Bogaz of Rofetta, the canal of 
Alexandria would be rendered navigable, 
from whence the merchandize might be con* 
veyed immediately to the Porte. But fuch 
are not the cares of the prefent governmefit* 
The fmall degree of encouragement it grants 
to commerce is not even founded on rational 

motives J 
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motives ; if it be tolerated, it is merely b&* 
eaufe it fumi(hes a means of gratifying ra« 
paclty, and is a fource fix)m whence tyranny 
perpetually derives profit, without confidering 
how foon it may be cxhaufted. The Turks 
do not even know how to make advantage 
of the eagerncfs of the Europeans to com- 
municate with India. In vain have the En- 
glifh and French attempted to concert with 
them a plan for opening fuch a paflage ; they 
either inflexibly refufe, or difcourage every 
application. We (hould be Wrong in flatter- 
ing ourfelves with any d enable fuccefs; for 
even were treaties concluded, the revolutions 
which, between evening and morning, fo 
often alter the face of affairs at Cairo, would 
render them of no efFedt, as was the cafe 
with the treaty concluded in 1775, between 
IViohagimad Bey and the Governor of Bengal. 
Such befides is the avarice and treachery of 
the Mamlouks, that they would never want 
pretexts to harafs the merchants, and would 
augment, in fpite of every engagement, the 
duties on commodities. 

Thofe on coffee are at this moment enor- 
mous, ^hcfarde, or bale of this commodity, 

weighing 
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weighing from three hundred and feventy to 
three hundred and feventy-five pounds, and 
cofting at Moka, forty-five pattaques faj, or 
two hundred and thirty^fix livres Tournois, 
(nine pounds fixteen and eight- pence), pays 
in 6a6r, or fea duties, one hundred and forty- 
fcven livres (fix pounds two fhillings and 
iix-pence), befides an addition of fixty-nine 
livres (two pounds feventeen fhillings and fix- 
pence) laid on in 1783 fij. So that on 
adding the fix per cent, collected at Djedda, 

wc 

(a) This is the name given by the merchants of Pro^ 
vence to the dollar of the empire, after the Arabs, who 
call it Rial aboutaka^ or Father of the window^ on account 
of the arms on thereverfe, which, according to them, re- 
femble a window. The dollar is worth five livres, five 
fols (four and four-pence halfpentiy.) 

(b) In May 1783, the fleet of Djedcja, confiftiiig.of 
twenty-eight fail, four of which were veffels pierced for 
Cxty guns, brought near thirty thoufand fardes of coffee, 
which, at the rate of 370 pounds the farde, amount 
to eleven millions one hundred thoufand pounds 
weight, or one hundred and one thoufand quintals | but 
it muft be obferved, that the demand of that year was 
fnore than a third greater than ufual. Accordingly, we 
muft only reckon, on an average, from fixty to feventy 
thoufand (quintals annually. The farde, paying two 

hundred 
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we {hall find that the duties nearly equal the 
prime coft (c). 

hundred and fixteen livres (nine pounds), duty at Suez, 
the thirty thoufand fardes of 1783 produced to the 
cuftom-houfe fix millions four hundred and eighty thou* 
fand livres l^ournols (two hundred and feventy thoufand 
pounds.) 

(c) At Moka - - - 16 livres. 
At Suez - - - 147 
Extra-duty - - 69 

Total of duties - 232 
Prime coft - - 236 

Total - - 468 
adding to which the freight, lofles, and wafte, it is not 
aftonUhing that the Moka coffee ihould fell at five-and 
forty, and fifty fols (one and ten-pence, and two and a 
a penny), the pound in Egypt, and for three livres, (halC 
a crown) at Marfeilles, 
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CHAP. XV. 

Of the CuJlom-bQufes and Impojls^ 

1 H £ adminiftration of the cuftoms forms, 
in Egypt, as in all Turkey, one of the prin- 
cipal offices of government. He who cxer- 
cifes it is at once the comptroller and farmer- 
general. All the duties on entry, exports, 
and the circulation of commodities, depend on 
him. He names all the fubalterns who col« 
led them. To this he adds the falttu or 
exclufive privileges of the natron of Tcrane, 
the kali of Alexandria, the cafSa of the The- 
bais, the fenna of Nubia, and, in a word^ 
is* the defpot of commerce, which he regu- 
lates at . his pleafure. His office is^ never 
held for longer than a year. The price 
of his contrad in 1783, was one thoufand 
purfes, which, at the rate of five h5ndred 
piafters the purfe, and fifty fols the piafter, 
make twelve hundred and fifty thoufand li- 
vres, (above fifty-two thoufand pounds.) It 
is true we muft include among the condi- 
tions of his farm eventual extortions, or cafual 

demands ; 
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demands ; that is, when Mourad Bey, or 
Ibrahim, are in want of five hundred thou- 
fand livres, they fend for ,the commiffioner of 
the cuftoms, who cannot difpenfe with ad'^- 
vancing them that fum; but he receives a 
warrant in return, which empowers him to 
levy this extortion on commerce, for which 
he taxes, in a friendly way, , the different 
corps or nations, fuch as the Franks, the 
Barbary Arabs, and the Turks i and this fre-» 
quently turns out not a little to his ad- 
vantage. In fome provinces of Turkey, he 
has alfo the collcdling of the mtri^ or tax levied 
only on the lands. But in Egypt, this ad- 
miniftration is entrufted with the Copt wri- 
ters, who exercife it under the diredtion of 
the fecretary of the ruling Bey. • Thefe 
writers have regifters of each village, and are 
employed in receiving the payments, and ac- 
counting for them to the treafury ; they fre- 
quently profit by the ignorance of the pea- 
fants, in not carrying to account the partial 
payments, and by obliging them to difchargc 
the debt a fccond time : they often fell the 
oxen, the buffaloes, and even the mat on 
which thefe wretches lie ; and it may be 
truly faid, that they arc agents- every way 
3 worthy 
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worthy of their matters. The ordinary tar 
ihoald amount to thirty-three piafters for 
each feddan ; that is, to near eighty- three 
livres (three pounds nine and two-pence) for 
every yoke of oxen ; but this is fometimes 
carried, by abufe, as far as two hundred livres, 
(four pounds fix and fixpence.) It is calcu« 
lated that the whole produce of the miri, 
colleded as well in money as in corn, barley, 
beans, rice, &c. may amount to from forty- 
fix to fifty millions of French money (about 
two millions ilerling) when bread fells at one 
fadda the rotle^ that is, at five liards (fome- 
thing more than a half-penny) the pound of 
fourteen ounces. 

But to return to the cuftom-houfes j they 
were managed formerly, according to an- 
cient cuftom, by the Jews ; but Ali Bey ha* 
ing completely ruined them in 1769, by an 
enormous extortion, they pafTed into the hands 
of the Chriftians of Syria, with whom they 
ftill remain. Thefc Chriftians, who came from 
Damafcus to Cairo, about fifty years ago, 
confifted at firft of but about two or three 
families'^ their profits attracted others, and 
their number is now multiplied to near five 
hundred. Their original modcfty and oeco* 

nomy 
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liomy enabled them to gain poffeffion, firfl; 
<^f one branch of commerce, and then of ano* 
ther, fo that at length they were able to 
take the farm of the cnftom-houfe after the 
ruin of the Jews. From that time they have 
acquired great opulence, and taken advantage? 
which may poffibly end by a fate fimil^r 
to that of their predeccflbrs. Their hour 
was thought to be come when their chief^ 
Anthony Faraoun, fled from Egypt, in 178^^ 
and went to Leghorn, to enjoy in fafety 
a fortune of feveral millions ; but this eveat, 
as it was without example fdj, fo it ha4 
no confeq^uences* 



Sect. I. 

Of the Commerce of the Franks at Qairo^ 

Next to thefe Chriftians of Syria, the moft 
coniiderable body of merchants is that of th^ 
Europeans, known in the Levant under (h^ 
name of Franks. From a very parly perjocj 

(d) In general the orientals hold the n^annerj of Eui. 
rope \xx doteftation, which prevent* every idea of emi-f 
gration. 

Vo;,. I. Q^ th? 
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the Venetians have had eftablifhments at 
Cairo, to which they fend fadlcry, filk ftufFs, 
looking-glafles, mercery, &c. The Englifh 
alfo- partook of this trade, and fent cloths^ 
arms, and hardware, which have to this day 
preferved their fuperiority of reputation. But 
the French, by furnifhing fimilar articles at a 
much cheaper rate, have obtained the prefe- 
rence; to the exclufion of their rivals. The 
pillage of the caravan which attempted to 
pafs from Suez to Cairo, in 1779 (e)^ has 

given 

. (e) The ncwfpapcrs of the day fpoke much of this 
pillage, on account of M. de St. Germain, of the ifle of 
Bourbon, whofe misfortunes were greatly talked of in 
France. The caravan was compofed of Englifh officers 
and paiTengers, who had landed from two veflels at Suez, 
in their way to Europe, by Cairo. The Bedouin Arabs 
of Tor, informed that thefe paflengers were richly laden, 
refolved to plunder them, and attacked them five leagues 
from Suez. The Europeans, ftripped ftark naked, and 
difperfed by fear, feparated into two parties. Some of 
them returned to Suez ; the remainder, to the number 
of feven, thinking they could reach Cairo, pu&ed for- 
ward into the Defert. Fatigue, thirft, hunger, and the 
heat of the fun, deftroyed them one after the other. M. dc 
Saint Germain alone furvived all thefe horrors. During 
three days and two nights, he wandered in this parched and 
fandy defert, frozen at night by the north wind, (it was 

in 
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given the laft blow to the Englifh ; and finco 
that period there has not appeared in either 

pf 

in the month of January) and burnt by the fun during 
the day, without any other ihade but a fingle bi^fli, int^ 
which he thruft his head among the thorns, or ^ny 
drink but his own urine. At length, on the third day, 
perceiving the water of Berket-el-Hadj^ he ftrove t(^ 
make towards it ; but he had already fallen three times 
from weaknefs, and undoubtedly would have remained 
where he laft fell, but for a peafant, mqunted oq a car 
me], who faw him at a great diftance. X^^^ <?haritab}e 
man conveyed him to his dwelling, and took care of him 
for three days with the utmoft humanity. At the expi- 
ration of that time, the merchants of Cairo, apprized Qf 
his misfortune, propji^red him a conveyance to that city^ 
where he arrived in the mpft ^ep}prable conditipp^ Pjs 
body was one entire wound, his breath cadaverous, and 
he had fcarcely a fpark of life remaining. By dint ©f 
great care and attention, however, Mr. Charles MagaU 
Iqq, who received him in his houfe, had the f^tisfaiSioii 
•f faving him, and even of re-eftabli{hing his healt{)» 
Much was faid at the time of the barbarity of the yVrab«, 
who notwithftanding killed fio one : at prefcnt we may 
venture to blame the imprudence of th^ Europeans, whQ 
condufled themfelves throuo;hout the whole, affair like 
madmen. So great was the difcord among them, and 
they had carried their negligence fo far, as not to have 
a fingle piftol fit for ufe. All their arms were at th^ 
bottom of their chefts, Befid^ it appears that the Arabs 
ilid pot ^Sk merely from their* ufual motives ; well in- 

0,2 . fR^^^^i 
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of thefe towns, a fingle fador of that na« 
tion. 

The principal article of the French trade 
in Egypt confifts, as throughout the Levant^ 
in light cloths of Languedoc, called firft 
Londrins^ and fecond Londrins. They fell 
annually, upon an average, between nine 
hundred and a thoufand bales. The profit is 
from thirty-five to forty per cent, but their 
drawing and re-drawing caufing a lofs of 
from twenty to twenty- five, the net pro- 
duce is only fifteen per cent. The other 
articles of importation are iron, lead, groceries, 
cochineal, fome laces^ and Lyons fluffs, 
various articles of mercery, and dollars and 
fequins. 

In exchange they take coffee of Arabia, 
, African gums, coarfe cottons, manufac- 
tured at Manouf, and which are re-fhipped 
to the French Wefl-Iadies, untanned hides, 

formed perfons aflert that the plan was concerted at Con- 
ftantinople, by the Englijh Eaji- India Company's agentSy 
who faw, with a jealous eye, individuals entering int» 
competition with them for the traffic of Bengal j and 
what has tranfpired in the courfe of the enquiries into this 
affair, has proved the truth of the alTertion. 

fafranumj 
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fafranum, fal ammoftlac, and rice (J). Thefe 
articles rarely balance the exports^ and the 
merchant is at a lofs for his returns, not how- 
ever from a want of a variety of prodtfftions, 
as Egypt furnifties corn, rice,* doura, millet, 
fefamum, cotton, flax, fenna, caffia, fugar- 
canes, nitre, natrum, fal ammoniac, honey, 
and wax ; filks alfo and wine might be pro- 
duced : but indufl:ry and exertion are wanting, 
becaufe the cultivator would not be permitted 
to enjoy the fruits of his labour. 

The importation of the. French is eftimated, 
communibus annisy at three millions of livres 
(a hundred and twenty- five thoufand pounds), 
France maintained a Conful at Cairo till 
1777, \yhen he was withdrawn on account 
of the expence. He was transferred to Alex- 
andria, and the merchants, who fuffcrcd him 
to go without demanding an indemnity, re« 
mained at Cairo at the peril of^their lives 
and fortunes. Theii^ fituation, which has 
not chahged, is nearly fimilar to that of the 

' (/) The exportation of corn is prohibited, and Pocockc 
Remarked in 1737, that this meafure had been detrimental 
to agriculture. 

Qj ^ Dutch 
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t)utch at Nangaeaki ; that is to Cxy, {hut 
up in a confined place, they live among 
thcmfelves, with fcarcely any external coni- 
iiiunication ; they even dread it, and go as 
little out as pofflble, to avoid the infults of 
the common people^ who hate the very name 
of the Franks^ and the infolence of the 
Mamlouks, who force them to difmount 
from their affes in the middle of the ftreets* 
In this kind of habitual imprifonmenti they 
tremble every inftant^ left the plague fliould 
oblige them entirely to (hut themfelves up 
in their houfes, or fomc revolt expofe their 
quarter to be plundered ; left the chief of fomc 
party fliould make a pecuniary demand fgj, 
or the Beys compel them to furnifti them 
with what they want, which is always at- 
tended with no little danger. 

Nor do their mercantile affairs caufe them 
lefs uneafinefs. Obliged to fell on credit, 
they are rarely paid at the ftipulated time. 
There are no regulations even for bills of 
exchange, no recourfe can be had to juftice, 

(g) They have obferved, that thefc extortions amount, 
annually, on an average, to fixty-three tboufand livrcs 
(twothouland fix hundred and twenty^five pounds.) 

becaufc 
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becaiife juftice there is always worfe than 
bankruptcy. Every thing depends on con- 
(cience, and that confcience has been fehfibly 
lofing its influence for fome time paft. 
Payments are delayed for whole years; fre- 
quently they receive no payment at all, and 
great deductions are almofl: always made. 
The Chriftians, who are their principal cor- 
refpondents, are, in this refpeCt, more faith- 
lefs even than the Turks ; and it is remark- 
able that, throughout the empire, the charac- 
ter of the Chriftians is greatly inferior to that 
of the Muflulmen ; they are reduced, how- 
ever, to the heceffity of letting every thing 
pafs through fuch hands. Add to this, that it 
is impoflible ever to realize their capital ; and 
to obtain an outftanding debt they are un- 
der a neceffity of giving ftill greater credit. 
For all thefe reafons, Cairo is the moft 
precarious and moft difagreeable fadtory of 
the Levant. Fifteen years ago, there were 
nine French mercantile houfes at Cairo ; in 
1785, they were reduced to three, and (hortly 
perhaps there will not remain one. The 
Chriftians of Syria, fettled fome time ago at 
Leghorn, have given another fatal blow to 
0^4 the 
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the French fa^ories at thi& place, by the kn'« 
taediate correfpondence they carry on with 
their countrymen; and the Grand Duke of 
Tufcany, who treats them like his other fob^ 
)eds, contributes every thing in his power 
to the encouragement of their trade# 



CHAR 
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C H A K XVI. 

Of the City tf Cairo. 

Grand Cairo, of which I have already 
faid fo much. Is fo celebrated a city that it 
well deferves a ftill more particular defcrip* 
tion. This capital does nofr, in the country, 
bear the name of El-Kabera^ given it by its 
founder j the Arabs know it only by that of 
Mafr, which has no known fignification, 
but which feems to have been the ancient 
eaflern name of the Lower Egypt fbj. 

This city ftands on the eaftern bank of 
the Nile, at the diftancc of a quarter of a 
league from the river, which deprives it of 
a great advantage ; for the lofs of which the 
canal, which comes up to it, cannot com- 
penfate, fince it contains no running water, 
except in the tinie of the inundation. 

(h) This name of Mafr has the fame confotiants with 
that of Af^-aim, ufed by the Hebrews ^ wliich, on ac- 
count of its plural form, feems properly to denote the in* 
habitants of the Delta, while thofe of the Thebais are 
called Beni Kousy or children of Kous. 

When 
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When we hear of Grand Cairo, we are 
led to imagine that it mufl be a capital^ at 
leaft, like thofe of Europe i but if we reflea 
that^ even among ourfelves, towns have only 
begun to be rendered convenient and elegant 
within thefe hundred years^ we fhall eafily 
believe that, in a country where nothing has 
been improved fince the tenth century, they 
muft partake of the common barbarifm 5 and, 
indeed, we fhall find that Cairo contains 
none of thofe public or private edifices, 
thofe regular fquares, or well-built Hreets, 
in which the architedt difplays his genius. 
Its environs are full of heaps of dirt, formed 
by the rubbifh which is accumulating every 
day (ijy while the multitude of tombs, and 
the ftench of the common fewers, are at once 
ofFcnfive to the fmell and the fight. Within 
the walls, the ftreets are winding and narrowj 
and as they are not paved, the crowds of 
men, camels, afles, and dogs, with which 
they are thronged, raife a very difagrceable 
dufli iiidividuals often water their doors, and 

(i) Sultan Selim had appointed boats to carry it to 
the Tea ; but this regulation has been laid afide, to divert 
the money t» other purpofes. 

to 
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to this dufl: fucceeds mud and peftlferouS 
exhalations. Contrary to the general cuflom 
of the caft, the houfes have two and three 
ftories^ over which is a terrace of ftone df 
tiles ; in general they are of earth and bricks 
badly burnt ; the reft are of foft ftone, of a 
fine grain^ procured from the neighbouring 
Mount Mokattam, All thefe houfes have 
the appearance of prifons, for they have no 
light from the ftreet ; as it is extremely dan- 
gerous to have many windows in fuch a 
country: they even take thfe precaution to 
make the entering door very low. The rooms 
within are ill contrived. Among the great, 
however, are to be found a few ornaments 
and conveniencies, their vaft halls, efpecially, 
in which water fpouts up into marble bafons, 
are peculiarly well adapted to the climate. The 
paved floor, inlaid with marble and coloured 
earthern ware, is covered with 'mats and 
mattreflcs, and oVer all is fpread a rich car- 
pet, on which they fit crofs-legged. Around 
the wall is a fort of fofa, with cuftiions, to 
jfupport the back and elbows ; and above, at 
the height of feven or eight feet, a range of 
flielves, decked out with China and Japanefe 
porcelain. The walls, naked in other Tc(pc&:s^ 

are 
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are chequered with ientences extraded from 
the Korani and painted foliage and iBowers^ 
with which aJfo the porticos of the Beys arc 
covered^ the windows have neither gjafs, nor 
moving faflies^ but only an open lattice wwk, 
which frequently cofts more thaa our glazing. 
The light enters from the inner courts, from 
whence the fycamorcs refleft a verdure pleaf- 
ing to the eye. An opening to the north, 
or at the top of the cieling, admits la refrefli- 
ing breeze, while, by a whimfical contra- 
diftion, they wrap themfelves up in warm 
woollen cloths and furs. The rich pretend 
by this means to efcape difeafes; but the 
commop people, with their blue fhirts and 
hard mats, arc lefs liable to take cold, and 
enjoy better health. 

S E c T. I. ' 
Of the Population cf Cairo and Egypt, 

The population of Cairo has frequently been 
a fubjea: of difpute. If we inay credit the head 
officer pf the cuftoms^ Anthony Faraoun, 
cited by Baron De Tott, it approaches fcvea 
hundred thoufand fouls, including Boulak, a 

port 
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port and fuburb detached from the city j liut 
all calculations of the number of inhabitants 
in Turkey are arbitrary, as no regiftcrs are 
kept of births, deaths, or marriages. The 
Mahometans have even fuperAitioas pre« 
judices againft numbering their people. The 
Chriflians may indeed be eftlmated by means 
of their tickets of capitation (k). All 
we know with certainty is, that, according 
to the plan of M. Niebuhr, taken in 176 1, 
Cairo is three leagues in circumference, which 
is about the fame with Paris;, by the line of 
the Boulevards. Within this fpace is com* 
prifed a number of gardens, courts, vacant 
grounds and ruins. Now, if Paris, withifi the 
Boulevards, does not contain above ieven hun* 
dred thoufand inhabitants, though the houfet 
are five ftories high, it is difficult to conceive 
that Cairo, where they are only two ftories, 
can con.tain more than two hundred and 
fifty thoufand. It is equally impradli^ 
cable to form a juft eftimate of the popu^ 
lation of all Egypt. Neverthelefs, as it is 
known that the number of towns and villages 
does not exceed two thoufand three hua« 

{k} Called karadj \ k is here the Spanifli JQta. 

3 dred^ 
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dred fl)^ and the number of inhabitants it^ 
each of them, one with another^ including 
Cairo itfelf, is not more than a thoufand^ the 
total cannot be more than two millions three 
hundred thoufand. The cultivable lands, 
according to Danville, contain two thoq- 
fand one hundred fquare leagues, whence 
there refults, for each fquare league, one 
thoufand one hundred and forty-two inhabi-F 
tants. This number, which is greater than 
even that of France, may lead us to imagine 
that Egypt is not fo depopulated as it has 
been reprefented ; but if we obferve that the 
lands never lie fallow, but are continually 
productive, it mufl: be allowed that its popu-* 
lation is very little in comparifon of what it 
has been, and of what it is capable of b^-f 
coming. 

Among the fingularities which appear mod 
extraordinary to a ftranger at Cairo, may be 

(I) Danville had fecn two lift§ of villages in Egypt ; 
one, which is of the laft century, gives two thoufand 
fix hundred an4 ninety-fix towns and villages ; the other, 
cf the middle of the prefent century, two thoufand four 
iuindred and ninety-five, nine hundred and fifty-feven of 
which are in the Said, and one thoufand four hundred 
and thirty-nine in the Delta ; thfit I have giveii is of 

jiientioneq 
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mentioned the great number of ugly dogs 
which, roam about the flreetS;^ ^d the kites 
which ikim over the houfes, with frequent 
and doleful cries. The MuiTulmen kill 
neither of thefe, though they are both held 
to be unclean (m) ; on the contrary, they 
pften throw them the fragments of their 
tables ; and devotees even endow charitable 
foundations of bread and water for the dogs* 
Thefe animals have befides the rcfburce of 
the common fewers; which, however, docs 
not prevent them from fufFering greatly by 
hunger and thirft ; but it is very aftofuihing 
that thefe, extremities never occafion mad*- 
nefs. Profper Alplnus has already made this 
remark In his treatife on the Phyfic of the 
Egyptians. Canine madnefs is equally un*- 
known in Syria; the name of the malady, 
however, is to be found in the Arabic lan- 
guage, and is not borrowed from any foreiga 
tongue. 

(m) The turtle-doves, which are extremely numc« 
rous build their nefts in the houfes ; and even the cbilr 
dren do not touch them. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

OftheDifeafesofE^pU 

S s c T. I. 

Of Blindnefs. 

A HIS malady^ of which k^ much as been 
faid, 18 not the only ^'cmarkable one in E- 
gypt^ there are feveral which equally deierve 
ourhotice. 

Yet nothing can appear nwre extraordinaiy 
to a ftranger than the prodigious number of 
perfons whofe fight is either loft or impaired, 
ajid which is fo greats th^t out of a hun- 
dred perfons I have met while walking the 
ftreets of Cairo, twenty have been quite 
blind, ten wanting an eye, and twenty others 
have had their eyes red, purulent, or blemiftied. 
Almoft every one wears a fillet, a token of an 
approaching or convalefcent ophthalmy j but 
nothing aftonifiicd me more than the indif- 
ference and apathy with which they fupport 
fo dreadful a misfortune. It nvas decrfed^ 

. fays 
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fays the Muffalraan : prajfe be to Gvdl Gad 
bos willed ity hyi the Chriftian, bleffed be Bis 
name. This rcfignatioa is undoubtedly the 
bcft refource when the evil has happened; 
bnt^ as it prevents an enquiry into the cauie 
of the diforder^ it precludes the difcovery of 
its cure. Some phyficians annkong us have 
written on this diftemper, but from not being 
acquainted with all the circumftances, could 
not treat it with fufficient accuracy. I fhall 
therefore add a fbw obfervations, which may 
afiift others in future enquiries. 

lil. Defluxions on the eyes are not pecu^ 
liar to Egypt; they ate alfo frequent in Syria, 
with this dificl^ence, that they are there lefs 
general; and it is remarkable that the inha* 
bitants of the fea-coafl: alone are fubjedt to 
them* 

ad. In the iity of Cairo, which is always 
full of fihh, thefe diforders are more preva- 
l^t than in all the reft of Egypt fnj. The 
common people are more liable to them than 
petfons in eafy circumftances, and the na- 
tives-more than foreigners. The Mamloufcs 

(n) It muftbc.obferved, however, that the Hind peo- 
ple of the villages come and reftde in the mofque offi^vaersj 
where they have a fort of hofpital. 

Vol. I. R . are 
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are rarely attacked by them; and the peafants 
of the Delta» are more fubjed to them than 
the Bedouin Arabs. . 

3d. Thefe defluxions happen at no certain 
fcafon, notwithftanding what is faid by Prof- 
per Alpinus. They are an endemial dilbf'* 
dcr, common to every month of the year, 
and to every age. 

In reafoning from thefe fads, it (eems 
to me that we cannot admit the foudierly 
winds as a principal caufe, fince^.in that cafe, 
this complaint would be peculiar to the month 
of April, and the Bedouins be aflfedcd with 
it like the peafants.; nor can we afcribe thefe 
maladies to any fubtile duft with Which the air 
is filled, becaufe the peafants are more expofed 
to this than the inhabitants, of towns ; the 
cuftom of fleeping on the terraces feems a 
much more probablexaufe (oj *f but it is nei- 
ther confined to this country, nor adequate 
to the effeds afcribed to it ; for in countries 
reniote from the Yea, as the valley of Balbec, 
the Diarbekar, the plains of Hauran, and 
the mountains, the inhabitants deep alfb 
on their terraces, and yet their fight is not 

($) See Dc Tott's Memoirs, part IV. T. 

injured. 
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injured. If, therefore, at Cairo, through* 
out the Delta, and on the coart of Syria, it U 
dangerous to fleep in the open air, this air 
jnuft acquire fomc noxious quality from the 
vicinity pf the fea : and this quality doubt- 
lefs is moifture combined with heat, which 
then becomes a fir ft principle of thefc difop- 
ders. The faline quality, of the air, fo re* 
markable in the Delta, contributes ftill far- 
ther to this, by the irritation and itc"hing it 
occafipns in the eyes, as I have my felf expe- 
rienced. \ 

The ufual diet of the Egyptians appear* 
likewife to be a powerful caufe. TJie cheefe, 
four, milk, honey, confeftion of grapes, green 
fruits, and raw vegetables, which are the or- 
dinary food of the people, produce in th$ 
ftomach a diforder, which phyficians . hav? 
obferved to affba the fight j the raw onions, 
efpecially, which they devour in great quan- 
tities, have a peculiar heating quality, as the 
Monks of Syria made ipe remark on myfelf. 
Bodies thus nouriflied, abound in corrupted 
humours, which are conftantly endeavouring 
a difcharge. Diverted from the ordinary 
channels, by habitual perfpiration, they fly to 
the exterior parts, and fix themfelvcs wher« 
R 3 they 
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they find thp Icaft rcfiftancc. They there- 
fore naturally attack the head, becaufe the 
Egyptians, by (having it once a week, and 
covering it with a prodigioufly hot head-drefs> 
principally attract: to that the perfpiration ; 
and if the head receives ever fo flight an im-» 
preffion of cold, on being uncovered, this 
perfpiration is fupprefled, and falls upon the 
teeth, or ftill mote readily on the eyes, as 
Being the tendereft part. On every fre(h 
cold this organ is weakened, and at length 
entirely deftroyed. A difpofition to this dis- 
order, tranfmitted by generation, becomes a 
freflb cau& of malady; and hence the natives 
are more expofed to it than flrangers. It 
will appear more probable that the exceffive 
perfpiration of the head is a principal cauie, 
when we confider that the ancidnt Egyptians^ 
who went bare headed^ are not mentioned 
by phyficians as being fa much af&ided with 
ojihthalrhics (pj ; and that the Arabs of the 
defcrt, who Coyer it veiy little, cfpecially 
when you&g, arc equally exempt from 
them: 

(p) Hiftory, however, informs u» that fcveral of the 
Pharaohs died blind, 

S E C T^ 
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S E C T. II. 

Of the SmaaPox. 

Blindnefs in Egypt is in many kiftances 
cccalioned by the cohfcquences of the fmall . 
pox. This difordcr, which is vpry fatal in 
that country, is not treated after a good me- 
thod. During the three firfl: days, d^bs^ or 
confedion of jgrapes, honey, and fugar, are 
adminiftered to the fick, and, after the fe- 
vcnth, they are allowed milk, meat, and 
falt-fifli, as if they were in full health ; at 
the period of fuppu ration, they are never 
purged, and they particularly avoid wafhing 
their eyes, though they are full of pus, and 
their eyelids clofed by the glutinous matter ; 
this operation they never perform till after 
forty days, and, in that time, the pus, by 
irritating the ball, has produced an inflamma* 
tion which afFedts the whole eye. Inocu-* 
latioft is not unknown among them, but they 
make little ufe of it ; nor is it more prac- 
tifed by the Syrians and the inhabitants of 

R 3 Anadolia, 
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Atiadolla, who have long been acquainted 
ivith it fq). 

This improper regimen is certainly far 
more pernicious than the climate^ which is 
by no means unhealthy frj. To unwhole« 
fome foody efpecially^ miift we attribute both 
the deformity of the beggars^ and the mifer- 
able appearance of the children at Cairo^ 
Ivhich are no where to be met with fo mif- 
ihapen and wretched. Their hollow eyes, their 
pale and puffed faces, fwoUen bellies, meagre 
extremities, and yellow jfkins, make them 
always feem as if they had not long to live. 
Their ignorant mothers pretend that this is 
the cffedt of the evil eye of fome envious per- 
son, which has bewitched them; and this 
ancient prejudice (s) is ftill general in Tur- 
key; but the real caufe is the badnefs of 
their food. In fpite of the ^altfmans, there- 

(q) They perform the operation by inferting a thread 
into the flefh, or by making the patient inhale, or fwal- 
low, the powder of dried puftules. 

(r) The Mamlouks are a proof 6f this, who, from 
Vvholefome diet, and a proper regimen, enjoy the moft 
Jrobuft ftate of health. 

(s) Nefcio quis Umros ocului mihifafcinat agn^s. Virgil. 

fore. 
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fore ft J, ^n incredible number of them perlfli, 
nor is any city more fatal to the population of 
the neighbouring country than Grand Cairo. 

Another very general diftdmper at Cairo, 
is that which the vulgar there call the 6/e^ed 
evil, and which we alfo improperly term the 
Neapolitan difeafe : one half of Cairo is in- 
fcded with it. The greateft part of the in- 
habitants believe it proceeds from fright , 
from witchcraft f or from unckanlinefs. Some 
of them fufpeA the real caufe j but as that 
is conneded with a fubjeft on which they 
are remarkably referved, they chufc not to 
mention it. This bleffed evil is ve/y difficult 
to cure; mercury, under whatever form admi- 
nifteredy generally fails : fudorific vegetables 
fucceed better, without being however infal- 
lible ; happily, the virus is not very adive, 
on account of the great natural and artificial 
perfpiration. We fee there, as in Spain, old 
men carrying this diforder about them to the 

(t) We often fee, in Egypt, little pieces of red ftuff, 
or branches of coral, and coloured glafs, hanging on the 
faces of children,. and even of grown perfons. Thefe 
are fuppofed, by their colour and niption, to fix the 
iirft glance of the enviousy for it is that, they fay, which 
Jiriies. 

R 4 age 
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age of eighty. Bat its ^Ss&9 are fatal to 
children born with the infeAion, ih» dangor 
alfo is imminent for fuch as carry it into a 
cold country t for it there never fails to 
make a rapid progreft, and ihews itfelf al* 
ways more inveterate from this tranfplantar 
tion. In Syria, at Damafcus^ and in the 
mountains, it is the n^ore dangerous, as the 
winter is very fevere there : when negk£tedj 
it terminates in all its well-known fymp- 
tomsj as I myfelf witneifed in two inftances« 
']rhere is a troublefome complaint peculiar 
to the climate of Egyptj which is a cqta?- 
neous eruption that returns every year. To- 
wards the end of June, or the beginning of 
July, the body is covered with red fpots 
and pimples, the fmarting of which is very 
troublefome. Several phyficians, perceiving 
that this eruption regularly happened at the 
time of the new waters, have been of opi- 
nion, that it was occafioned by the falts with 
which they fuppofed thefe waters impreg- 
nated i but' the exiftence of thefe falts is not 
proved, and a more fimple reafon may be 
adigncd. I have already faid, that the wa- 
ters of the Nile become corrupted, towards 
the end of April, in the bed of the river, 

and. 
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and, when drunk, produce humours of a 
malignant quality* When the new water 
arrives, it occafions a fort of fermentati<m in 
the blood, which feparates the vicious hu«- 
mours, and expels them towards the ikin, 
whither they are invited by die perfpiration« 
It is, in its effect, a real purgative depuration^ 
and is always falutary« 

Another di&afe^ but too common at Cairo^ 
is a fwelling of the tefticles, which frequently 
turns to an enormous hydrocele. It is ob« 
icrved to attack, principally, the Greeks and 
Copts, and hence arifes the fufpicion tlhat it 
is occafioned by the great quantity of oil 
which they make ufe of two-thirds of the 
year. It is conjedured, alfo, that the hot* 
baths contribute to it, the immoderate ufe 
of which produces other efFcdls npt Icfs 
injurious to health (uj. I (hall remark 

on 

(uj The Egyptians, and the Turks in general, have a 
fondners for the ftoye-baths, difficult to account for in a 
country fo hot as theirs : but this Appears to me to arife 
more from prejudice than the pleaiTuire they find in them. 
The law of the Koran, which enjoins men a complete 
ablution after the conjugal a£(, is of itfeif a very power- 
ful motive $ and the gratification of their vanity in its 
obfervance is another not lefs efficacious : as for the wo- 

men 
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on this occafion, that in Syria^ es well as in 
Egypt, conftant experience has proved that 
brandy diftilled from comnaoti figs^ or from 
the fruit of the fycamore tree, as well as that 
extraded from dates, and the fruit of the 
nopal/ has a moft immediate cffeSt on the 
tefticles, which it renders hard and painful 
the third or fourth day after it has been 
drank ; and if the ufe of it be not di(con« 



men they have 'other motives ; Firft, the bath is the only 
place in which they can make a parade of their luxury, 
and regale themfelves with melons, fruits, paftry, and 
other delicacies. Secondly, they believe, as Profper 
Alpiaus has obferved, that the bath gives them that em- 
honpoint which pafles for beauty. With refpeft to ftran- 
gers, their opinions differ according to their tafies. Many 
merchants of Cairo are pleafed with the baths, to others 
they are difagreeable. For my part, I found the bath 
produce in me a vertigo, and trembling at the knees,' 
which lafted two days. I confefs it js very extraordinary 
that a water abfolutely fcalding, and a profufe fweat, 
forced out by the convulfions of the lungs, as well as by 
the heat, (hould be confidered as giving fo much plea- 
fare \ nor do I envy the Turks either their opium, or 
their ftoves, or their too complaifant Majfers! 

(Thefe Maffers are boys who knead the flelh, crack 
all the joints, fcrape off the fcurf, eradicate the fuperfiuoos 
hairs, rub the body gently, and are faid to be fubfervient 
to the pleafures of the bather, T,} 



tinuedj 
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tinucd, the diforder degenerates into* a con- 
firmed hydrocele. 

Brandy made from dried raifins has not the 
lame bad effect ; it is always mixed with 
annifeeds, and is very ftrong, being diftilled 
no lefs than three times. The Chriftians of 
Syria, and the Copts of Egypt, make great 
ufe of it ; the latter, efpecially, drink whole 
bottles of it at their fupper : I imagined this 
an exaggeration, but I have myfelf had ocular 
proofs of its truth, though nothing could 
equal my aftoaifhment that fuch exceiTes do 
not produce infliant death, or, at leaft, every 
lymptom of the moft infenfible drunken- 
nefs. 

The fpring, which in Egypt is the fummer 
of our climates, brings with it malignant 
fevers, which foon arrive at a crifis. A 
French phyfician, who has had opportunities 
to obferve a great number of them,has remark- 
ed, that the bark, ^iven in the intermifiions, 
in dofes of two or three ounces, has frequently 
faved the patient at the laft extremity f^x^J. 
As foon as the difeafe appears, the patient 
muft be rigoroully reftridted to a vegetable 

(x) The next day he always adminiilers a clyfter to 
Mpel the bark. 

acid 
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acid regimen $ meat is prohibited, fi£b Iike« 
wifc, and above all, eggs ; the latter are a fort 
of poifon in Egypt* la this eountry, as in 
Syria, experience proves that tlecding is al- 
^ways more injurious than beneficial, even in 
cafes where it appears to be mod neceflary : 
the reafon of which is, that bodies nouriflied 
with unwholefbme aliments, fuch as green 
fruits, raw vegetables, cheefe and olives, have, 
in fa(£t, but little blood, and a great quantity 
of humours. The Egyptians are in general of 
a bilious habit, as appears from their eyes and 
their black eye-brows, their brown com- 
plexion, and meagre make. Their habitual 
malady is the cholic ; and almoft all of them 
frequently complain of a fournefs in the 
throat, and an acid naufea ; emetics and cream 
of tartar arc therefore very generally fuc- 
cefsful. 

The malignant fevers become fometimes 
epidemic, in which caft they are eafily 
miftakcn for the plague, of which I (hall 
next fncak. 



Sect. 
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Sect. III. 
Of the Plague. 

Some perfons have attempted to eftabll/h 
an opinion that the plague originates in 
Egypt; but this fuppofition, founded on 
vague prejudices, feems to be difprovcd by 
faAs. The European merchants who have 
been (ettled for many years at Alexandria, 
concur with the Egyptians in declaring that 
the plague never proceeds from the interior 
parts of the country fyj^ but firft makes its 
appearance, on the coaft, at Alexandria ; from 
Alexandria it pafTes to Rofetta, from Ro- 
ietta to Cairo, from Cairo to Damietta, and 
through the reft of the Delta. They further 
cbferve, that it is invariably preceded by 
the arrival of fome veflel coming from Smyrna 
or Conflantinople ; and that if the plague 
has been violent in one of thefe cities during 

(y) Proiper Alpinus, a Veiietian phyiician, who wrote 
itt 1591^ &y8 alfO) that the plague never originates in 
Egypt ; that it is brought frod) Greece, Syria, and Barbary^ 
that the heats deftroy it^ &c. See M(dmna,JEgjpti<nrumy 
p. 28u 

the 
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the fummer, the danger is ihe greater for 
thcmfelves the following winter. It appears 
certain, that it really originates froni Con- 
ilantinople, where it is perpetuated by the 
abfurd negligence of the Turks, which is 
fo great that they publicly feU the cfFeds 
ofperfons dead of that diftemper. The fliips 
which go to Alexandria neveF fail to carry 
furs and woollen cloths purchaTed on thefe 
occafions, which they expofe to fale in the 
Bazar of the city, and thereby fprqad the 
contagion* The Greeks who deal in thefe 
goods are almoft always the ^rft vidims* 
By degrees the infe<^ion reaches Rofetta, and 
at length Cairo, following the ufual road by 
which the trade is carried on. As foon as it 
is confirmed, the European merchants fhut 
themfelves and their domeflics up in their 
Kans^. and have no further external communi- 
cation with the city. Their provifions, de- 
pofited at the gate of the Kan, are received 
there by the porter, who takes them up with 
iron tongs, and plunges them into a barrel of 
water provided for this purpofe. If it is nccef- 
fary to fpeak to any one, they always keep at 
fuch a diftanee as to prevent touching with 
their clothes, or breathing on one another^ by 
3 which 
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which means they prcferve thcmfelvcs from 
this dreadful calamity, unlcfe by fome acci- 
dental ncglea of thcfe precautions. Some 
years ago, a cat which paflcd by one of the 
terraces into the houfes of our merchants at 
Cairo, conveyed the plague to two of them, 
one of whom died. 

It will eafily be imagined what a tirefome 
ftate of imprifonment this muft be : it con- 
tinues for three or four months, during 
which time they have no other amufement 
than walking, in the evening, on the terraces, 
or playing at cards. 

We obferve in the plague feveral very re« 
markable varieties. At Conftantinople it pre- 
vails during the fummer, and is greatly weak* 
ened, or entirely ceafes, in the winter. In 
Egypt, on the contrary, it is moft violent in 
winter, afid infallibly ends in the month of 
June. This apparent contrariety may be ex- 
plained on the fame principle. The winter def- 
troys the plague at Conftantinople, becaufe the 
cold there is , very^^fcvcre, and the fummer re- 
vives it, becaufe the heat is very humid, on ac- 
count of the feas, forefls, and adjacent moun<» 
tains. In Egypt, the wiotcr nouriflies the 

plague. 
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plague, becaufe it is mild and humid ; but 
the fummer deftra)rs it, becai^e it is hot and 
dry. It ieems to ad on it as on fleih meat, 
which it does not fnffcr to corrupts Heat is 
not prejudicial, but as it is combined with 
humidity ^2;^. ^^gjpt, is afflided widi tbfe 
plague every fourth or fifth year, and the ra- 
vages it caufes would depopulate the country, 
were it not for the great numbers of ftran* 
gers who reibrt thither from all parts of tbe 
empire, and in a great meafure repair its^ 
lofles. 

In Syria the plague is much lefs commom : 
£ve«and-twm^ years have elapied fince it 
has been known there. This ari&s> no doubt, 
from the fmall number of vei&ls which come 
diredly from Conftantinople. It is remarked 
likewife, diat it does iK>t naturalize itfelf fo 
eafiiy to that province. When brought 
from the Archipelago, or even from Dami- 
etta, into the harbours of Latakia, Saide, 
or Acre, it will not fpread : it rather chufes 

(z) At Cairo, it is obfervfd, that the water-carriers, 
continually wet with the frefh water they carry in (kins 
upon their backs, are never fubjea to the plague j but 
sg thia cafe it is hti$Hi and not humidity. 

preliminary 
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preliminary circumftances, and a mare com- 
plex route; but when it pafles dircdlly i^ota 
Cairo to Damafcus^ all Syria is ibre to be W 
feded. 

The dodrine of predeftination, and ftiU 
more the b^rbarifm of the government^ have 
hitherto prevented the Turks from attempt- 
ing to guard againfl: this deftrudtive difeafe : 
the fuccefs, however, of the precautions 
taken by the Franks^ has of late begun 
to make fome impreffion on many of 
them. The Chriftians of the country who 
traffic with our merchants, would be dif- 
pofed to ihut themfelves up like them ; 
but this they cannot do without permif- 
fion from the Porte. It feems, indeed, as 
if the Divan would at length pay fome 
attention to this object, if it be true that 
an edidt was iflued laft year for the efta- 
bliQiment of a Lazaretto at Conflantinpple, 
and three others at Smyrna, Candia, and 
Alexandria. The government of Tunis 
adopted this wife meafure fome years ago: 
but the Turkifli police is every where fo 
wretched, that little fuccefs can be hoped 
for from thefe eftablifhments, notwith- 

Vol. I. S flanding 
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{landing their extreme importance to com* 
merce, and the fafcty of the M?dit9rraaca» 
ftatcs f^J, 

(a) The very laft year afFordeia proof of this, fince 
as violent a plague as ever was known, broke out there. 
It was brought by veflcls coming from Conftantinople, 
the mafters of which corrupted the guards^ and camf 
jnto port without performing quarantine. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Def crip the Sketch of Egypt refumed. * 

Egypt might mU fumiOi matter for 
many other obfervations ; but as they arc 
either foreign to my purpofe, or may be 
included in thofe whiph I fhall have occa- 
fion to make on Syria, I fhall purfuc them no 
farther. 

Jf the reader remembers my defcriptioo 
of the nature and afpefl; of the country ; if he 
figures to himfelf a fl^t plain, interfered 
with cai^als, under water during three months, 
marfliy and rank with vegetation for three 
others, and dufty and parched the remainder 
of the year : if he imagines a number of 
wretched mud-walled and brick villages, 
naked and fun-burnt peafarits, buffaloes, ca- 
mels, fycamorc and date- trees thinly fcat- 
tered, lakes, cultivated fields, and vacant 
grounds of confiderable extent ; and adds 
befides a fun darting his rays from an 

S 2 azure 
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azure fky, almoft invariably free from clojuds; 
and winds conftantly blowing, but not al- 
ways with the fame ftrength^ he will have 
formed a tolerably juft idea of the natural 
afpeffc of this country. He may have judged 
of its political ftate from the diviiion of the 
inhabitants Into tribes, feds, and dalles ; 
from the nature of a government, which 
neither refpefts the perfon or property of its 
fubjeds; and from the abufes of an unlimited 
power entrufted to a rude and licentious fol- 
diery* He may, in fhort, have formed a jufl: 
eftimation of the ftrength of this jgovernment, 
by conlidering its military eftablifhment, 
and the charadler of its troops, by obferv- 
ing that, throughout all Egypt and on its 
frontiers, there is not a fingle fort nor re- 
doubt, neither artillery nor engineers j and 
that its whole navy confifts in twenty-eight 
veiTels and cayafTes of Suez, armed each 
with four rufty fwivels, and manned by 
failors who know not even the ufe of the 
compafs. 

From thefe fa<as the reader may judge 
foi^ himfelf what opinion he ought to form 
of this country, which I may have repre- 

fcntcd 
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fcntcd in a diflFcrent point of view from fome 
other writers (b). He ought not to 'b§ 
aftonifhed at this divcrfity ; nothing can dif- 
fer more than the judgments of travellers re-r 
fpefting the countries they have vifited ; one 
will frequently difparage what another has 
extolled i and defcribe as a Paradife what 
he who comes after him may coniider as 
having no chatms. They are particularly 
reproached with this contrariety of opinions, 
but it is in fa€t common to them and their 
critics, fince it is founded in the very na-- 
ture of things. Notwithftandin^ all oup 
efibrts, our judgments are much lefs di- 
rc^ed, by the real merits of objeds, than 
by the impreflions we receive, or carry with 
us in viewing them. Daily experience dc* 
monilrates that foreign ideas always obtrude 
themfelves; and hence it is that the fame 
country which appears beautiful tp us at 
one moment, feems equally difagreeable at 
another. Befides that it is impoilible tp 
difengagc ourfelves from the prejudices of 
early habits. The inhabitant of the moun* 
tains diflikes the plain ; the inhabitant of 
the plain is difpleafed with the mountains, 
{b) See Z)<f MailUu 

S 3 The 
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The Spaniard wifhes for a clear iky; Ae 
Dane prefers thick weather. We admiie 
the verdure of our fields ; the Swede is bet- 
ter pleaied with the whitenels of his (bow ; 
and the Laplander, tranfported from bis 
finokj hat, to the groves of Chantilly wonld 
die with heat and melancholy. Every man 
has his peculiar taftes, according to which ho, 
judges. To an Egyptian, I conceive that 
Egypt is, and always will be, the moft beau- 
tiful country upon earth. But if I may be 
permitted to give my judgment, from what I 
have myfelf feen, I confefs that I cannot en- 
tertain fo high an opinion of it. I am wil- 
Kng to do juftice to its extreme fertility, to 
the variety of its productions, and the ad- 
vantagesr of its fituation for commerce ; I ad- 
mit that Egypt is but little fubje£t to the 
variations of weather, which occafion the 
failure of harvcfts with us; that the hurricanes 
of America are unknown there; and that the 
earthquakes which have laid waftc Portugal 
and Italy in our days, are there extremely rare, 
though not without example ("cj. I admit 

(e) There was a very violent one, for iaftancc^ in the 
yearzii2» 

even 
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even that the heat, which is fo infuppor table 

to Europeans, is no inconvenience to the na-« 

tives ; but I cannot be reconciled to the pefti- 

fefous fouthern blaft, the north-eaft winds^ 

which are conftantly the caufe of violent head^ 

achs, or thofe fwarnaof fcorpions, gnats, and 

cfpecially flies, which ^re fo numerous, that it 

is impoflible to eat without running the rifk of 

fwallowing them. Befides, no country pre*' 

fents fuch a famenefs of afpe£t« A boundlefs 

naked plain ; an horizon every where flat and 

uniform fdj; date- trees with flcnder and bare 

trunks, or mud-- walled huts on the caufeways^ 

are all it oflfers to the eye, which no where 

beholds that richnefs of landfcape, that va« 

riety of objcds, or diverfity of fcenery which 

true tafte finds fo delightful. No country is 

lefs pidurefque, lefs adapted to the pencil of 

the painter, or the dcfcriptions of the poet : 

nothing can be feen of what conftitutes the 

charm and beauty of their pidures j and it is. 

remarkable, that neither the Arabs, nor the 

ancients make any mention of Egyptian poets. 

(d) The reader may confult the views in Norden, in 
which this ii yery confpicuous. 

S 4 What 
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What indeed could an Egyptian iing on the 
reed of Gefner or Theocritus ? He &es nei- 
ther limpid ftreamS) nor verdant lawns, nor 
folitary caves ; and is equally a ftranger to val- 
lies, mountain fides, and pendent rocks. 

Thompibn could not there have known 
either the whiftling of the winds in the 
foreft, the rolling of thunder among the 
mountains, or the peaceful majefty of an* 
cient woods : he could not have obferved 
the awful tempeft, nor the fweet tranquil- 
lity of the fucceeding calm. The face of 
nature, there eternally the fame, prefents 
nothing but well fed herds, fertile fields, 
a muddy river, a fea of frefh water, and vil- 
lages which, rifing out of it, refemble ifknds. 
Should the eye reach the horizon, we are 
terrified at finding nothing but favage deferts, 
where the wandering traveller, exhauAed 
with fatigue and third, fhudders at the im- 
menfe fpace which feparates him from the 
world. In vain he implores heaven and 
earth : his cries, loft in the boundlefs plain, 
are not even returned by an echo $ deftitute 
of every thing, and feparated from man- 
kind, he perifhes in an agony of defpair, 

amid 
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amid a gloomy defert, without even the con- 
folation of knowing he has excited the fym- 
pathifing tear. The contraft of this melan-> 
choly fcene, fo near» has probably given to the 
cultivated fields of Egypt all their charms. 
The barrennefs of the defert becomes a foil 
to the plenty of the plains, watered by the 
river ; and the afped of the parched fands, 
fo totally unproductive, adds to the pleafures 
the country offers. Thefe may have been 
more numerous in former times, and might 
revive under the influence of a well regulated 
government: but at prefent, the riches of 
nature produce not the fruits which might 
be expected. In vain may travellers celebrate 
the gardens of Rofetta and x>f Cairo. The 
Turks are flrangers to the art of gardening, 
fo much cultivated by polifhed nations, and 
defpife every kind of cultivation. Through* 
out the empire their gardens are only wild 
orchards, in which trees are plante4 without 
care or art, yet have not even the merit 
of pleafing irregularity. In vain may they 
tell us of the orange-trees and cedars, 
which grow naturally in the fields. Ac- 
cuftomed as we are to combine the ideas 
of opulence and culture with theic trees, 

fince 
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fincc with us they are neceflarily conneAed 
with theniy we do not difcover the deception. 
In Egypt, where they are frequent, and, as I 
may fay, vulgar, they are aflbciated with 
the mifery of the huts fhey cover, and re- 
call only the idea of povei ty and defolation. 
In vain do they defcribe the Turk foftly f cr 
jpofing under their (hade, and (happy in 
fmoking his pipe without reflexion. Igno- 
rance and folly, no doubt, have their enjoy- 
ments, as well as wit and learning ; but, for 
my own part, I confefs I could never bring 
myfelf to envy the repofe of Haves, or to 
dignify inieniibility with the name of hap- 
pinefs. I (hould not even have been able to 
conceive from whence could proceed the en- 
thuiiafm with which fome travellers have 
extolled Egypt, had not experience revealed 
to me the fecret motives. 



Sect. IL 

Of the Exaggerations of Travellers. 

It has long been remarked, that travellers 
particularly afFe<a to boaft of the countries 

through 
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through which they themfelves have travel- 
led, infomuch that the exaggeration of their 
relations having been frequently difcovered, 
wc have been warned by a proverb, to be 
on our guard againft their falfehoods (e)i but 
the error ftill remains, becaufe the caufe* 
have not ceafed« Thefe in fa£t originate with 
every one of us, and the reproach not un- 
frequently belongs even to thofe who make 
it. For, let us obferve a traveller, newly 
arrived from fome diftant country, and en- 
deavouring to amufe the idlenefs and cu- 
riofity of the company around him. The 
novelty of his relation procures * him atten* 
tion, which evpn extends to perfonal refpeft. 
He is loved becaufe he amufes, and becaufe 
his pretenfions clafti not with thofe of others. 
On his fide, he is foon fenfibk that he ceafes 
to be interefting, when he can no longer 
raiie new ideas. The neceflity of fupporting, 
the define even of increafing this power of 
pleafing, induce him to befl:ow higher co- 
louring on his pictures ; he paints the greateft 
objefts, that they may be the more ftriking ; 
and his fuccefs encourages him to proceecj*^ 

^e) Mtdtum mentiiur qui muliMtn vidit. 

He 
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He catches the enthufiafm of his hearers^ 
and, ihortly» a kiod of cmolation ' takes 
place between him and his auditors, by 
which he returns, in wondrous narrative, 
what he receives in admiration. The mar^ 
vellous in what he has feen, is reflated, firft 
ujk)n himfelf, and, by a ufual coitfequence, on 
tbofe who have heard, and in their turn re- 
late it« Thus does vanity, which pervades 
every thing, become one of the caufes of the 
propcnfity we all have, either to believe, or 
recount prodigies. We have befides lefe 
deiire to be intruded than amufed, and it is 
from thefe reafbns that tale-makers of every 
kind, have always held a diftinguiihed rank 
in the efteem of mankind, and iti the clafsof 
writers. 

There is alfb another caufe of the enthu- 
fiafm of travellers. Remote from the objeds 
which have given us pleafure, the imagination 
takes fire; abfence again inflames defire, and 
the fatiety of furrounding enjoyments beftows 
a new charm on whatever is no longer with- 
in our reach. We re^t a country from 
which we were often anxious to efcape j and 
pleafe ourfelves with the remembrance of 
places in which, were we there, we could 

not 
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hot bear to remain. Travellers who have 
only paiTed through Egypt, are not to be 
ranked in this clafs, as they have not time 
to lofe the illafion of novelty; but this 
remark applies to whoever has made a long 
refidence in the country. Our merchants 
know it; and have made a very juft obfer- 
vation on this fubjeft : they remark that 
thofe among them, who have experienced 
the greateft inconveniencies from reliding 
in a foreign country, are no (ooner returned 
to France, than every thing difagreeable is 
effaced from their memory; their recollec- 
tion affumes cheerful colours, and in two 
years after, 01^ would not imagine they had 
ever been there. ** Do you ftili think pro- 
** perly of us, and our fituation," wrote one 
who ftill refides at Cairo to me lately ? " Do 
** you retain juft ideas of this place of 
** mifery (f) ; for we have experienced that 

(f) No perfon has lefs reafon than myfelf to be dif- 
fatisfied with Egypt; I experienced from our merchants 
in that country the utinM generofity and politenefs ; I 
never met with any difagreeable accident, nor was even 
obliged to alight in reverence of the Mamlouks. It is 
true that, notwithftanding^ it is held fo difgraceful, I al- 
ways walked on foot in th? ftreet9* 

« all 
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" all thofc who return to Europe, fo far for^ 
'^ get tl^eiii as to aftonifli us ?" Such general 
and fuch powerful caufes would not have 
failed to produce thicir ufual effect upon my- 
felf, had I not taken particular pains to 
guard myfelf againft them^ and to retain my 
former impreflions^ in order to give my de^ 
fcriptions the only merit they can have, that 
of truth. It is time now to proceed to ob- 
jects more extenfively interefting ; but, as the 
reader would not pardon me ihould I quit 
^gypt without mentioning the ruins an^ 
the pyramids, I fhall content myfelf with 
l)g(lowing on them a f?w words. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Ruins and the Pyramids. 

X HAVE already explained how much the 
conftant difficulty of travelling in Egypt, 
which has increafed of late years, is un- 
favourable to refearches into antiquities. For 
want of means, and above all of favourable 
circumftances, we are reduced to be content 
with feeing what others have already feen, 
and to relate nothing but what they have 
already publiflied. For this reafon, I (hall 
not repeat what has been repeated more 
than onqe in Paul Lucas, Maillet, SIcard, 
Pocock, Greaves, Norden, and Niebuhr, and 
ftill more lately in the Letters of M. Savary. 
I (hall confine myfelf to a few general 
remarks. 

The pyramids of Djiza are a ftriking ex- 
ample of the difficulty which I have already 
faid attends the making of obfervations. 
Though only four leagues diftant from Cairo, 
where the Franks refide, though they have 
been vifited by a crowd of travellers, their 
2 true 
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true dimenfions are not yet known with cer-* 
tainty. Several times has their height been 
meafured by geometrical methods^ and each 
operation has given a different refult (gj. 
In order to decide this queftion, a new and 
accurate menfiiration fhould be undertaken by 
perfons of known abilities. In the interim, 
however, we may fafely iaiTert tliat thofe are 
midaken who have affirmed the height of the 
great pyramid is equal to the length of the 
bafe, fince the angle at the vertex is fenfibly 
too large. The knowledge of the true length 
of this bafe appears to me the more interefl:- . 
ing, as I am inclined to think it has fome 
affinity with one of the fquare meafures of 
the Egyptians ; and if the dimenfions of the 
Hones, fhould be found frequently the fame, 
^ we may poffibly from them deduce their other 
meafures. 

The difficuhy of underftanding the de- 
fcription of the infide of the pyramid, has 
been frequently complained of, and, in fadt, 
without being well verfcd in the nature of 

ig) To the lift of thefe difFerences, given by M. Sa- 
lary, may be added a late menfuration, which affigns fix 
hundred feet to each face of the Great Pyramid, and four 
hundred and eighty feet for its perpendicular height, 

3 plans 
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plans J it is not eafy to form any adequate 
idea from engravings. The beft ntiethod to 
convey fuch an idea of it, would be to form 
of clay, or baked earth, a pyramid in minia- 
ture, in the reduced proportion, for inftancc, 
of an inch to a toife. Such an imitation 
would be eight feet four i>nches at the bafe, 
and near feven and one half in height. By 
cutting it into two portions from top to bot- 
tom, it would be poffible to. form the firft 
channel, which dcfcerids obliquely, the gal- 
lery which afcends in the fame manner, an4 
the fepulchral chamber at the extremity^ 
Norden would furniih the beft cjefcription ; 
but fuch a model muft be executed by ari 
artift accuftomed to this fort of work. 

The ledge of rock on which the pyramids 
are built does not rife more than forty or 
fifty feet above the level of the plain. Thp 
ftone of which it confifts, is, as I have faid, 
white and calcareous, of a grain refenibling 
that of the ftone known in fome provinces pf 
France^ by the name of Rairie. That of th? 
pyramids is of a fimilar nature. It was ima* 
gined, at the beginning of the prefent century, 
on the authority ofHerpdotus^ that the mate- 
rials of whi<fh they have been built had beei> 

Vol. !• T brought 
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brought from a diftance ; but travellers^ ob« 
ierving the refemblance I am fpeakiog of, 
think it more natural to conclude they were 
taken from the rock itfelf ; and, at this day, 
the narrative of Herodotus is treated as a fable, 
and fuch a removal of die ftones as an abfuf* 
dity. it has been calculated that the levelling 
of the rock would furni(h nearly enough, 
and the deficiency is fupplied by fuppofed 
fobterranean cavities, which are magnified 
at pleafure. But if the ancient opinion 
have its improbabilities, the modern fyft^n 
is mere fuppoiition. It k by no means 
fufficient to fay : '' it is incredible they fiiould 
^* have transported whole quarries from fuch 
^ a diftance, and abfurd to multiply expeo- 
^ CCS to fo enormous an amount.^ In what- 
ever relates to the opinions, and govern- 
ments of ancient nations^ it is difficult to 
fay what is probable. However impro- 
bable therefore the fad in queftion may 
fecm, if we confidcr that the hifiorian who 
relates it <lrew his materials fi'om the ori- 
ginal archives of the ancient Egyptians ; that 
he is remarkably accurate in every thing we 
are able to verify ; ^hat the Lybic rock no 
where prefents elevati(His fionlar to thoie 

which 
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which are fuppofcd, and that the fubterra- 
nean cavities remain ftill to be difcovcred ; 
if we recolle(9: the immenfe quarries which 
extend from Saouadi to Manfalout, for the 
fpace of five-and-^twenty leagues ; if we con- 
fider, in fhort, that the ftones extracted from 
them, which are of the fame kind, could have 
been intended'for no other vifible purpofe fij ; 
we fhall at leaft be tempted to fufpend our 
judgment, until the faft be decided by better 
evidence. 

Other writers, in like manner, tired of the 
opinion that the pyramids were tombs, have 
converted them into temples or obfervato- 
ries. They confider it as abfurd to fuppofe 
a wife and poli(hed nation would think the 
fepulchre of its king a matter of fo much im- 
portance, or that a prince would impoverilh 
his people by forced labours, merely to en- 
clofe a fkeleton of five feet in a mountain ©f 
-ftones; but I repeat it, v^re judge of the an- 
cients improperly, when we make our own 
opinions and cuftoms a ftandard of compa- 

(h) I do not mean the pyramids of Djiza only, but 
^11 of them in general. Some of them, fuch as thofe of 
fiayamout, are neither founded on rooks, nor are there 
^y rocks ncar# See Pococke, 

T 2 rifon; 
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rifon. The motives which influenced them, 
may appear to us extravagant, and poflibly 
may really be fo in the eye of reafon, without 
having been lefs powerful, or lefs efficacious, 
Befides, we muft engage in endlefs and idle 
contradidlions of all hiftory, to fuppofe in 
them a wifdom conformable to our princi- 
ples : we reafon too much from our own 
ideas, and do not fufficiently attend to theirs. 
But from whichever we reafon in the prefent 
difpute, we may affirm that the pyramids 
never can have been aftronomical obferva- 
toxits(i), becaufe Mount Mokattam would 
- have affi3rded a ftill more elevated fituation, 
and which bounds the former ; becaufe every 
elevated obfervatory is ufelefs in Egypt, where 
the country is very flat, and where the va- 
pours hide the ftars for feveral degrees above 
the horizon 5 becaufe it is impradticable to 
afcend to the top of the pyramids in general j 
and becaufe it could not have been necefliry 

(i) It has been alleged the pyramids are built fo as 
to correfpond with the four cardinal points ; but the an- 
cients, in the greatefl: part of their monuments, have 
obferved this practice, and it was well adapted to tombs, 
which, from their ideas of a refurreftion, Tartarus, 
Rlyfium, &c. were connedled with aftronomy. 

tQ 
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to eredt eleven obfervatories fo near each other 
as the eleven pyramids of different fizes, 
which may be feen from Djiza. From thefe 
reafons, we (hall be led to think that Plato, 
who firft fuggefted the idea in queftion, could 
only have fome particular cafes in view, or 
that he has in this inftance only his ordinary 
merit of an eloquent writer. 

If, on the other hand, we weigh the tef- 
timonies of the ancients, and local circum- 
ftances; if we obferve that near the pyra- 
mids there are thirty or forty monuments, 
which prefent rough outlines of the fame py- 
raniidal form 5 that this fterile fpot, remote 
from all cultivable land, poffefles the quali- 
ties requifite for an Egyptian cemetery, and 
that near it was that of the whole city of 
Memphis, the Plain of Mummies^ we fhall 
no longer doubt that the pyramids are only 
tombs. We fhall ccafe to wonder that the 
defpots of a fuperftitious people fliould have 
made it a point of importance and pride, to 
build for their fkeletons impenetrable habita- 
tions, when we are informed that, even be- 
fore the time of Mofes, it^ was a dogma at 
Memphis, that fouls at the expiration of 
fix thoufand years, fhould return to the bo- 
T 3 dies 
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dies they had quitted. It was for this rea« 
ion that fo much paios were taken to preferva 
the body from putrefadion, and that endea- 
vours were made to retain even its form, by 
means of fpices, bandages, and farcophagi« 
That which is Aill in the fepulchral chan^ber 
of the great pyramid, is precifely of its na-i 
tural dimenfions ; and this chamber is fo oh- 
fcure and mxrovffkjy that it never can have 
contained more than one dead body. At» 
tempts have been made to diicover fbme 
TjFjyilery^in the fubterrancan cavity which dc- 
fcends perpendicularly within the pyramid, 
forgetting that it was the uniform practice of 
all antiquity to contrive communications with 
the infide of their tombs, in order to per* 
form, on certain days, prefcribed by their re- 
ligion, the cuftomary ceremonies; fuch as 
libations, and offerings of food to the deceafed^ 
We mufl recur, therefore, to the ancient 
opinion, antiquated as it may feem» that the 
pyramids are tombs; and this hypothefis, fa- 
voured by a variety of circumftances, is ilill 
more confirmed, by their name, which, ac- 
cording to an analyfis conformable to every 

(k) It is thirteen paces long by eleven wide, and 
xicdrry of the fame height 

prin- 
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prtncipl^ of etymolQ^, I think I have dif- 
cof^^4 ^ iignify cbamhery ox cave of the 

(It) Thf word pjrqmid^ is dcriyed from the Greek 
Hy^afAK, jiv^ai«,h^o^ ^ but in the ancient Greek, the v was 
pronounced oo j we (hould therefore (xy pooramis. When 
ikk^ G^eeks^ after theTrojan war frequented Egypt^ they 
could n^ have iii their laiiguage the name of thefe 
.prpdigiovi^ e4ifiG?», wJ^ich muft ^ave bepn new to them ; 
they tnufl have borrowed it from the Egyptians. Pooramis 
then is not Greek, but Egyptian. Now there is littfe 
doubt but the dialers, of Egypt^ which were various, had 
d.gr^at^palc^. with thof; of th^ neigbbojiriiig countries^ 
fu^h aA Arabic ^nd Syrigc; In thefe languages it is cer- 
tain theJetter^ is unknown ; but it is no lefs true, that 
the Greeks, in adopting barbarous words, almoft always 
changed them, and frequently confounded one found 
with another, which refemhled.it. It is certainalfo, that 
ip th^ word^ we kn^w, p is continually taken for bf 
vy^hich very much refemblcs it. Now, in the dialect of 
Paleftine, hour (iia) fignifies every excavation of the 
earth, a cijiernf a prifen properly under ground, zfepid-- 
Art. \^^Buxt4irfy Lexicon Hebr.) There remainS'tf;»/:f, in 
which the final s appears to me a termination fubftituted 
for /, which did not fuit the genius of the Greek tongue, 
and which made the oriental (n»ri) a-mit^ of the dead^ hour 
a-mitf cave of the dead; this fubfiitution of the s for /, 
has an example in atribisy well known to be atriblt. The 
learned may determine whether this etymology be not 
equally plaulible with many others. ^ 

. T 4 The 



The grtat pyramid is not the only on* 
Ivhich has been opened. There is another 
at Sahara^ the infide of which appears con* 
ilrudled in the fame manner. A few years 
ago, one of the Beys tried to opeii the third 
in iize of thofe that are at Djiza, to obtain 
the fuppofed treafure he imagined concealed 
there. He attempted this on the fame fide, 
ahd at the fame height at which the great 
one has been opened 5 but after forcing out 
two or three hundred ftones, with confiderable 
labour and expence, he relinqui{hed his ava- 
ricious enterprize. The ^-time when the 
greateft part of the pyramids were built is 
unknown, but that of the great one is fo evi- 
dent, that it ihould never have been called 
in queftion. Herodotus attributes it to 
Cheops, with a detail of circumftances which 
prove his authors were well informed (m). 
But Cheops^ in his lift, which is the bcft 

(m) This prinee, he tells us, reigned fifty years, 

twenty of which he employed in building the pyramids. 

The third part of the inhabitants of Egypt were employ- 

' cd, by forced fervice, in hewing, tranfporting, and raif- 

ing the ftones» 

extant. 



extant, is the fccond king after Proteus fn)^ 
who was cotemporary with the Trojan war j 
whence it follows, that this pyramid was 
erefted about one hundred and forty, or one 
hundred and fixty years after the building of 
Solomon's temple, or eight hundred and 
fixty years before Chrift. 

DeftruAive time, and the ftill more deftruc- 
tive hand of man, which have fo defaced and 
deftroyed all theothermonuments of antiquity, 
have hitherto been able to cfFed: but little 
againft the pyramids. The folidity of their 
conftruftion, and their enormous fize, have fc- 
cured them againft every attempt, and feem 
to promife them an eternal duration. All 
travellers fpeak of them with cnthufiafm, and 
enthufiafm they may well infpire. Thefe 
artificial mountains are iirft difcovered at ten 
leagues diftancc. They feem to retire' in 
proportion as they are approached ; and when 
ftill a league off, tower with fuch loftinefs 

(n) It is remarkable, that if we were to write the 
Egyptian name Proteus, as given by the Greeks, in 
Phoenician charaders, we fliould make ufe of the fame 
letters we pronounce pharao j the final o in the Hebrew 
is an hy which, at the end of words, frequently be<- 
comes /• 

above 
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above our heads, that we Imagme ourielve« 
at their fctt ; but when at length we reach 
them^ nothing can .exprefs the vacuus ienia* 
tions they infpire (oj. Their iiupeodous 
height^ the fteep declivity of thoir fides, their 
prodigious furface, their enorngioqs foUdity, 
the diftant ages they recall to n^emory, the 
recolleiSion of the labour they muft have 
cofts and the refledtion that thefe huge rocks 
are the work of man, fo diminutive and fee- 
ble, who crawls at their feet, Ipft i^ wonder, 

(o) I know nothing, at Paris, fo proper to give an idea 
of the pyramids, as the Hotel des InvalidiS, feen from the 
Cours la R$ine. The length of that buildings being fix huQ- 
dred feet, is preciiely the fame as the bafeof the gres^t pyra- 
mid ; but to conceive their height and folldity, we muft 
fuppofe the front I have mentioned to rife into a trian- 
gle ; the perpendicular of which ihoiild exceed the height 
of the dome of that building by two thirds of th? dome 
itfelf, (it is three hundred fee^high.) The iame fur- 
face muft be repeated on the four fides of the (quare» and 
the whole maf$ contained in them be fuppofed folid, and 
oiFcr to view nothing but an immenfe flopc on every fide, 
difpofed in fteps, 

[The Engliih reader has only to fuppofe the vaft fquara 
of Lincoltt s^inn-fieUs^ the dimenfions of which are the 
exadl bafe of the great pyramid, wholly filled up from 
fide to fide, and gradually rifing in a pyramidal form, 
to a height exceeding that of St. Paul's^ by at leaft one 
third. T.J 

2 awe. 
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awe,, humiliation, and teverencc„ alto^^Uxci; 
iiopcefs the mind of the fpeflatof in a man* 
iier not to be djefcribed ^ but to thi^ firflr traof^ 
port other (entiments fooa fucceed. Elevated 
as we ate with fo exalted a: proof of the powec 
of man* when we confider the purpofc-fot 
which thefe. amazing works were imendedf^ 
we cannot hut view thpm with regi;et> Wo 
lament^ that to conftrud: a ufelefs f^pulchre,. 
a whole natioo. fhould h^ve been rendei^ 
rniferable for twenty years: wq (hudder at 
the niimberleft ads of injiiftice and oppreC- 
fion thefe tirefome labours muft have coft, 
in conveying^ preparing, and piling up fuch aa 
imn^nfe mafs of flones ; and we are inflam- 
ed with indignation at the tyranny of the de« 
i^^ots who enforced thefe barbarous works, 
a fentiment indeed which too frecjqen^ly re- 
curs on viewing the different monuments of 
Egypt. Thofe labyrinths, temples, and py- 
ramids, by their huge and heavy ftrufture,, 
atteft much lefs the genius of a nation, opu- 
Jent and friendly to the arts, than the fcrvi* 
tude of a people who wej? il'^vc^i^ to the ,ca-; 
prices of their monarchs ; and we, are evprj 
jncUned to pardon that avarice, which,, by 

violating 
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violating their tombs, has fniftrated their idle 
hopes : we beftow lefs pity on thefe ruins ; 
and while the lover of the arts beholds with 
indignation, at Alexandria, the columns of 
her palaces fawed into mill-Jlonesy the philo- 
sopher, after the firft emotion, occaiioned by 
the deflruSion of every fine work, cannot 
fupprefs a fmile at the fecret juftice of that 
deftiny, which reftorcs to the people what 
Coil them fo much fruitlefs toil, and which 
renders the pride of unprofitable luxury fub- 
fervicnt to the meaneft of neceffities. 

The happinefs of the people, rather than 
the prefervation of the ancient monuments of 
Egypt, (hould certainly dictate the wifli of 
feeing that country under the government of 
another nations but were it only in the latter 
point of view, fuch a revolution would ftill 
be much to be defired. Were Egypt pofleflcd 
by a nation friendly to the fine arts, difcoveries 
might be made there, which would make us 
better acquainted with antiquity than any 
thing the refi: of the world can afford us. 
Perhaps even books might be found. It is 
not above three years ago, that upwards of 
one hundred volumes, written in an unknown 
3 language, 
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language, were dug up near Damietta (p)^ 
but immediately committed to the flames, by 
command of the Shaiks of Cairo. Indeed 
the Delta no longer affords any very interefl:- 
ing ruins, .as they have been all deftroyed by 
the wants, or the fuperftition of the inhabi- 
tants. But the Said, which is lefs inhabited, 
and the edge of the defert, ftill lefs peopled, 
poffefs feveral yet untouched. We may hope 
to find them ftill more certainly in the Oafes, 
thofe iflands feparated from the world by an 
ocean of fand, where no traveller we know 
of, has ever penetrated fince the time of 
Alexander. Thefe countries, in which for- 
merly were cities and temples, having never 
been fubjedt to the devaftations of the Barba- 
rians, mutt have preferved their monuments, 
and the rather as it is probable they arc but 
thinly inhabited, or perhaps entirely defert- 
ed; and thefe monuments, buried in the 
fands, muft be preferved there, as a depo- 
fite for future generations. To a period lefs 
remote, poffibly than we imagine, we muft 
defer the, gratification of our wiflies and our 

(p) I have this fafl: from fome merchants of Acre, who 
told it me on the credit of a Marfeilles Captain, who, 
at that time was taking in a cargo of rice at Damietta. 

hopes. 
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hopes. We may then be allowed to' fcarch 
every part of the country, the banjcs of the 
Nile, and the fands of Lybia. We may then 
be permitted to open the fin^H pyramid of 
Djiza, the totarl demolition of which would 
not coft fifty thoufand livres ^two thoufand 
pounds. It is probable too, that till that 
period, we muft remain ignorant of the figni- 
fication of the hieroglyphics ; though, in my 
opinion, the means we at iprefent poflefs 
might be fufficient to explain them. 

But enough of conjedtures. It is now time 
to proceed to the examination of another 
country, the ancieht and modern ftate of 
which is not lefs interefling even than that 
of Egypt, 
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STATE OF SYRIA. 

C H A P. XX. 

Geography and Natural Hiftory of Syria. 

Leaving Egypt by the Iftbmus which 
fcparates Africa from Afia, and following the 
coaft of the Mediterranean, we enter a fc- 
cond province of Turkey, known to us by 
the name of Syria. This name, which, like 
fo many others, has been tranfmitted to ud 
by the Greeks, is an abridgment of Ajfyria^ 
which was firft adopted by the lonians who 
frequented thofe coafts, after the Aflyrians of 
Niniveh had reduced that country to hie a 
province of their empire (a). The name of 

(fl) That is aljout the year 750 before Cbrift. This is 
die feafon why Homer, ^vvho wrote a little before that 
time, no where ufes this liame, though he fpeaks of the 
inhabitants of the country,, but employs the oriental 
li^d aram^ changed inco arirman and eranb^s^ 

Syria 
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Syria had not therefore fo extenfive a iignifi* 
cation as it has iince obtained. It compre- 
hended neither Phoenicia nor Paleftine. The 
prefcnt inhabitants, who, according to the 
conftant pradtice of the Arabs, have not 
adopted the Greek names, are ignorant of 
the name of Syria (b) ; inftead of which 
they call it Barr-el-Sbam (c)^ which fignifies 
country of the left 5 and is the name given to 
the whole fpace contained between two lines 
drawn, the one from Alexandretta to the 
Euphrates, and the other from Gaza to the 
dcfert of Arabia, bounded on the eaft by that 
defert, and on the weft by the Mediterranean. 
This name of country of the left^ from its con- 
traft with that of the Tamirij or country of the 
right y indicates fome intermediate place, as a 
, common point, which muft be Mecca j and 
from its allufion to the worfhip of the fun fd) 

proves 

(b) Geographers, however, fometimes write it Souriay 
from the confiant change of the Greek upfilon into the 
Arabic waw. 

(c) El'Jham alfo is the name of the city of Damafcus, 
the reputed capital of Syria. I am at a lofs to difcoirer 
why M. Savary has made it el Shams j or th^ City of the Sun. 

(d) The ancient nations, who worfliipped the fun, 
paid their homage at the moment of bis rifing i their 

face^ 
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proves at once, an origin anterior to Maho* 
cnet, and the exiilence, which is already 
certain» of this wor(hipf in the temple of th« 
Caaba. 



S E c T. I. 

General Appearance of the Country. 

If we examine g map of Syria, we may 
obfcrve that this country is In fome mea- 
fure only a chain of mountains, which dif- 
tribute themfelves in various diredions from 
one leading branch ; arid fuch, in fadt, is the 
appearance it prefents, whether we ap- 
proach it from the fide of the fea, or by the 
immenfe plains of the dcfert. We firft dif- 
cover, at a great diflance, a clouded ridge, 
which runs north and fouth, as far as the 
fight extends ; and, as we advance^ di(lingui(h 
the fummits of mountains, which, fome- 
times detached, and fometimes united in 

faces were therefore ixnntd towards the eaft. The 
north was on the lefi^ tht fouth on their rightf and the 
weft behind them, called in the oriental languages, ache'- 
ron^ and aiaron. 

Vol. L U chain:. 
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chains, uniformly teroiinate in one principal 
line which overtops them all ; we may fol- 
low this line, without interruption, from its 
entry by the north, quite into* Arabia* It 
firft runs clofe to the fea, between Alexan- 
dretta and the Orontes, and, after opening a 
paflage to that river, continues its courfe to 
the fouthward, quitting, for a (bort dlftance, 
the fhore, and, in a chain of continued fam- 
mits, flretches as far as the fources of the 
Jordan, wher^it feparates into two branches, 
to cnclofe, as it were, in a bafon, this river 
and its three lakes. In its courfe, it detaches 
from this line, as from a main trunk, an 
infinity of ramifications, fome of which loie 
themfelves in the defcrt, where they form 
various enclofed hollows, fuch as thofe of 
Damafcus and Hauran, while others advance 
toward the fea, where they frequently end in 
fteep declivities, as at Carmel, Nakoura, Cape 
Blanco, and in almoft the whole country be- 
tween Bairout (e) and Tripoli of Syria ; but 
in general they gently terminate in plains, 
:fuch as thofe of Antioch, Tripoli, Tyre, and 
Acre. 

{e) The ancient Berytus. 

• Sect. 
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Sect. II. 

Of the Mountains. 

Thefe mountains, as tHey vary their levck* 
and fituations, are alfo greatly changed in 
their form and appearance. Between Alex-* 
andretta and the Orontes, the firs, larches, 
oaks, box-trees, laurels, yews, and myrtles^ 
with which they abound, gi^ them an air 
oF livelincfs, which delights the traveller, 
wearied with the melancholy nakednefs of 
the ifle of Cyprus (f). On fome declivities' 
he even meets with cottages, environed with 
fig-trees, and vineyards;* and the fight of 
thefe repays the fatigue he has endured on 
a road which, by rugged paths, leads hitn' 
from the bottom of valleys to the tops of 
hills, and from the tops of hills to the bot-* 
toms of valleys. The inferior branches, 
which extend to the northward of Aleppo, 
on the contrary, prefent nothing but bare 

(f) All vcflels which go to Alcxandretta touch 
at Cyprus, the foulbern part of which is a naked and 
defolate plain, * 

^\ U % rociki. 
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rocks, without verdure or earth. To the 
fouth of Antioch, and on the fea-coafl, the 
hill-fides are proper for the cultivation of 
tobacco, olives, and vines (g)^-, but, on the 
fide of the defert, the fummits and declivi- 
ties of this chain are almoft one continued 
feries of white rocks. Towards Lebanon, 
the mountains are lofty, but are covered, in 
many places, with as much earth as fits them 
for cultivation by induflry and labour. There, 
amid the crags^ of the rocks, may be feen 
the no vtty magnificent remains of the 
boaflcd cedars (b)i but a mpch greater 
number of firs, oaks, brambles, mulberry- 
trees, figs, and vines. As we leave the 
country of the Druzes, the mountains are 
i\o longer fo high, nor fo rugged, but be« 
come fitter for tillage. They rife again to 
the fouth-eafl of Moui)t Carmel, are covered 
with woods, and afford very pleafant prof* 

(g) Mount Cafius muft be excepted, which rifes 
above Antioch to a prodigious height. But Pliny for^ 
paffes hyperbole, when he fays that, from its riiinmit,itte 
may difcovcr at once both the morning's dawn and the. 
evening twilight. 

(b) There are. «ow but four or five of tbefc trec^ 
wb ich deferve any notice. 

2 • pedis; 
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peds; but as we advance toward Judea^ 
rfiey lofc their verdure, their vaJleys grow 
narrower, they become dry and ftoncy, and 
terminate at the Dead Sea in a pil^ of defo^- 
late rocks, fuU of precipices and caverns (ij ; 
while to the weft of Jordan and the la^e, 
another chain of rocks, ftill higher, and more 
ragged, prefents a ftill more gloomy prof- 
pedt, and announces, afar off, the entrance of 
thedeiiert, and tb? end of the habitable 
lands. 

A view of the country will convince us 
that the moft elevated point of all Syria is 
Lebanon, on the fouth^eaft of Tripoli. 
Scarcely do we depart from Larneqa, in Cy- 
prus, which is thirty leagues diftancc, before 
we difcover its fummit, capped with clouds. 
This is alfo diftindlly perceivable on the 
map, from the courfe dF the rivers. Tne 
Orontes, which flows from the mountains of 
Damafcus, and lofes itfelf below Antiochs 
the Kafmia, which, from the north of Balbec, 
takes its courfe towards Tyre; the Jordan, 

(i) This is the place called the Grottoes of Engaddiy 
which have been a refuge for vagabonds in all ages. 
Some of them are. capable of containing fifteen hundred 
ipen. 

U 3 forced. 
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forced, by the declivities, toward the foutli^ 
prove that this is the highcft point. Next 
to Lebanoni the mod elevated part of the 
country is Mount Akkar, which becomes 
vifible as foon as we leave Marra in the de«- 
iert. It appears like an enormous flattened 
cone, and is conftintly in view for two days 
journey. No one has yet had an opportu- 
nity to afcertain the height of thefe moun- 
^tains by the barometer; but we may deduce 
it from another confideration. In winter their 
tops are entirely covered with fnow, from 
Alexandretta to Jerufalcm; but after the 
month of March it melts, except on Mount 
Lebanon, where, however, it does not re- 
main the whole year, unlefs in the higheft 
cavities, and toward the north-eaft, where it 
is iheltered from the £ea winds; and the 
rays of the fun« In fuch a (ituation I faw 
it ilill remaining, in 1784, at the very time 
I was almofl fuffocated with, heat in the 
valley of Balbec. Now, fince it is well 
known that fnow, in this latitude^ requires an 
elevation of fifteen or fixteen hundred fathom, 
we may conclude that to be the height of 
.Lebanon, and that it is confequently much 

lower 
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lower 'than the Alps, or even the Pyre- 
nees (k). 

. Lebanon, which gives its name to the 
whole extenfivc chain of the Kefraouan, ind 
the; country of the Druzes, prefents us every 
where with majeftic mountains. At every 
ftep we meet with fcenes in which nature 
dilplays either beauty or grandeur, fomc- 
times fingularity, but always variety. When 
we land on the coaft, the loftinefs and fteep 
afcent of this mountainous ridge, which feems 
to enclofe the country, thofe gigantic mafles 
^which {hoot into the clouds, infpire aftonifh- 
ment and awe. Should the curious traveller 
then climb thefe fummits which bounded 
his view, the wide extended fpace which 
he difcovers becomes a frefli fubjcft of ad- 
miration ; but completely to enjoy this ma- 
jeftic fcene, he muft afcend the very point of 
Lebanon, or the Sannin. There, on every 
fide, he will view an horizon without bounds ; 
while, in clear weather, the fight is loft 
over the dcfert, which extends to the Perfiaa 

(k) Mount Blanc, the lofticft of the Alps, is eftimated 
at two thoufand four hundred fathom above the level 
of the fea J and the peak of Offian, in the Pyrenees, at 
nineteen hundred, ' ^ 

XJ 4 Gulph, 
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Gulphy and over the fez vvhich bathes thi 
coafts of Europe. He feems to command 
the whole world, while the wandering eye, 
fiow farveying the fuccefiive chains of moun^ 
tains, transports the imagination in an inftant 
from Antioch to Jerufalem i and now ap- 
proaching the furrounding objedls, observes 
the diftant profundity of the coaft, till die 
attention, at length, fixed by diftinder 
ebjeds, more minutely examines the rocks, 
woods, torrents, hill-fides, villages, and 
towns; and the mind fecrctly exults at 
the diminution of things, which befotis 
appeared fo great. He contemplates the 
yalley obfcured by ftormy clouds, with a 
novel delight, and fmiles at hearing the 
thunder, which had fo often burft over 
bis head, . growling under his feet ; whil^ 
the threatening fummits of the mountains 
are diminiihed till they appear only like 
the furrows of a ploughed field, or th$ 
fteps of an amphitheatre; and he feels himfelf 
flattered by an elevation above fo many great 
objedts, on which pride makes him look 
down with a fecret fatisfadion. 

When the traveller vifits the interior parts 
of thefe ofcoun tains, the ruggednefi of the 

roads. 
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roads, the ftcepncfs of the defccnts, the 
height of the precipices ftrifce him at firft 
with terror J but the^fagacity of his mule 
loon relieves him^ and he examines at his 
€afe thofe piSurefque fcenes which fucceed 
each other to entertain him. There, as in 
the Alps, he travels whole days, to reach a 
place which was in fight at his departure ; he 
winds, he defcends, Be fkirts the hills, he 
climbs ; and in this perpetual change of po- 
iition it.fcems^as if fome magic power varied 
for him at every ftep ,the decorations of the 
Jfcenery* Sometimes he fees villages ready 
to glide from the deep declivities on which 
they are built; and fo difpofed that the ter- 
races of one row of houfes ferve as a ftreet 
to the row above them. Sometimes he fees a 
convent landing on a folitary eminence^ like 
Mar-Shaya, in the valley of the Tigris. 
Here is a rock perforated by a torrent, and 
become a natural arch, like that of Nahr-el- 
Leben^/y. There another rock, worn per- 
pendicular, refembles a lofty Wall. Frequent- 
ly; The river of milk, which fails Into Nahr-el-Salib, 
called alfo the river of Bairoar; this arch is upwards of 
OAe hundred and fixty feet long, ei^ghty-five wide, and 
O^jir two hundred high above the torrent. 
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ly on the fides of hills he &ts beds of flones 
ilripped and detached by the waters» rifin|; 
up like artificial ruins. In many places, the 
waters, meeting with inclined beds, have 
undermined the intermediate earth, and 
formed caverns, as at Nal^r-^d-kelb, near 
Antoura : in others are formed fubterra-* 
Bean channels, through which fiow rivu- 
lets for a part of the year, as at Mar-^lias- 
el-Roum, and Mar-Hanna ^z;?/; but thefe 

(m) Thefe fubtcrraneous rivulets are common through* 
out Syria ; there are fome near Damafcus, at the fourccs 
of the Orontes, and at tbofe of Jordan. That of Mar^ 
Hanna, a Greek convent, near the village -of Shouaifs 
opens by a gulph called El-baloua^ or the Swallower. It is 
an aperture of about ten feet wide, fituated in the middle 
of a hollow : at the depth of fifteen feet is a fort of firft bot- 
tom ; but it only hides a very profound lateral opening. 
Some years ago it was ihut, as it had ferved to conceal a 
murder. The winter rains coming on, the waters colledteds 
and formed a pretty deep lake ; but fome fmall ftreams pc^ 
netrating among the ftones, they were foon ftripped of the 
earth which fattened them, and thepreflureof the mafsof 
water prcvailiog, the whole obftacle was removed with aa 
exploilon like thundery and the re-a<^ion of the compreiled 
air was fo violent, that a column of water fpouted up, and 
fell upon a houfe at the diftance of at leaft two hundred 
paces* The current this occafioned formed a whirlpool, 
which fwallowed up the trees and vines planted in th? 
hollow, and threw them out by the fecond aperture. 

pi(3:urcfque 
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pidurefque iituations fometimes become tra* 
gical. From* thaws and earthqitdce^ rocks 
have been known, to lofe their equilibrium^ 
roll down upon ^he adjacent houfes, and 
bury the inhabitants : fuch an accident hap^ 
pened about twenty years ago, and over- 
whelmed a whole village near Mar-djordjos» 
^without leaving a fingle trace to difcover 
where it formerly flood. Still more lately^ 
and near the fame fpot» a whole hill (ide^ 
covered with mulberries and vines, was der 
tached by a fudden thaw, and Aiding down th^' 
declivity of the rock, was launched altoger 
ther, like a fhip from the ftocks, into the 
valley. Hence arofe a whimfical, but reafon- 
able, litigation, between the proprietor of the 
original ground and the owner of the emi- 
grated land ; the caufe was carried before the 
tribunal of the Emir Youfef, who indemni- 
''fied both parties for their mutual Ipfles. It 
might, be . expected fuch accidents wovild 
difgpft the inhabitants. of thofe mountains ^ 
but befides that they are rare, they are com- 
penfated by an advantage which makes them 
prefer their habitations to the moft fertile 
plains, I mean the fecurity they eftjoy from the 
oppreffions of the Turks^ This fecurity is 

cftecmed 
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dieemed fb valuable a bleffing by the inha^ 
bitaots, that they have difplayed aa in« 
duftry on thefe rocks which we may dfe* 
where look for in vain. By dint of art and 
labour they have c<xnpelled a rocky foil to 
become fertile, Sometinnies^ to profit by the 
water^ they condudt it by a thoufand wind-' 
ings along the declivities, or flop it by forcoing 
dams in the valleys, while in other places, they 
prop up ground, ready to crumUe away, by 
walls and terraces* Almoft all dbefe moun^ 
tains, thus laboured, prefent the appearance 
of a flight of (lairs, or an amphitheatre, each 
flep of which is a row of vines or mulberry^ 
trees. I have reckoned from a hundred to n 
hundred and twenty of thefe gradations on 
the fame declivity, from the bottom of the 
valley to the top of the eminence* While 
amid thefe mountains, I forgot it was in 
Turkey, or, if I rccollc(ftcd it, only felf 
nw>re fenfibly the powerful influence of even 
the fceblcft ray of liberty. 



Sect; 
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Sect. III. 

Stru^ure of the Mountains. 

If M^e examine the fubftance of thefe 
mountains^ we fhall find they confift of a 
hard calcareous ftqne^ of a whitifh colour, 
fcmorous like free-ftone, and dxfpofed in ftrata 
varioufly inclined. This flone has almoft 
the fame appearance in every part of Syria j 
fometimes it is bare, and looks like the 
peeled rocks on the coaft of Provence ; 
fuchy for inftance, is that of the chain of 
hills on the north fide of the road from An* 
tioch to Aleppo, and that which ferves as a 
bed to the upper part of the rivulet which 
paifes by the latter city. Near Ermenaz, a 
village fituated between Serkin and Kaftin, is 
a defile where the rocks exactly refemble thofe 
we pafs in going from Marfeillel to Toulon. 
In travelling from Aleppo to Hama, veins of 
th^ fame rock are continually to be met with 
in the plain, white the mountains on the 
right prefcnt huge piles, which lool); like the 
ruins of towns and caftles. The fame Aone, 
under a more regular form, likewifc com- 

pofes 
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pofes the greater part of Lebanon^ Anti-Le- 
banon, the mountains of the Druzes^ Gali- 
lee, and Mount Carmel, and ftretches to the 
fouth of the Lake Afphaltites. The inhabitants 
every where build their houfe^, and make 
lime with iu I have never feen, nor heard 
it faid, that thcfe.ftones contained any petri-. 
fied (hells in the upper regions of Lebanon > 
but we find, between Batroun . and Djebail, 
in the Kefraouan, at a little diftance from the 
fea, a quarry of fchiftous ilpnes, the Hakes 
of which bear thd impreflions of plants, fiih, 
fhells, and efpccially the fca onion. The 
bed of the torrent of Azkalan, in Paleftine, 
is alfo lined with a heavy fione« porous and 
ikltp which contains a great number of fmall 
volutes and bivalves of the Mediterranean. 
Pocock found a large quantity of them in the 
rocks which border on the Dead Sea. Iron 
is the only mineral which abounds here; the 
mountains of the Keiraouan, and of the 
Druzcs^ are full of it. Every fummer the 
inhabitants work thpfe mines, which arc 
fimply ochreous. Jud^a cannot be without 
it, fince Mofes obferved, above three thou- 
iand years ago, that its flones , were of iron. 
There is a vague report, that, there was an* 
' ,. . ciently 
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dicntly a copper mine near Aleppo, but it 
muft have been long fince abandoned : I have 
been tdd likewife among the Druzes, that 
in the 'declivity of the hill I have mentioned, 
a mineral was difcovered which produced 
both lead and filver ; but as fuch a diicovery 
would have ruined the whole diftridt, by at- 
tradling^ the attention of the Turks, they 
made hafte to deftroy every veftige of it. 



S E c T. . IV. 

Volcanos and Earthquakes. 

The fouth of Syria, that is, the hollow 
through which the Jordan flows, is a country 
4>f volcanos ; the bituminous and fulpbureous 
fources of the Lake Afphahites, the lava, the 
pumice* (lones thrown upon its banks, and 
the hot bath of Tabaria, demonftrate that 
this valley has been the feat of a fubterraneous 
fire which is not yet exiinguifhed. Clouds 
of fmoke are often obferved to iflfue. from 
the lake, and new crevipcs to be formed up-* 
on its banks. If conjedtures in fuch cafes 
were not too liable to error, we might fuf- 
3 pea 
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ped that the whole valley has been formed 
only by a violent finking of a country which 
formerly poured the Jordan into the Medi- 
terranean. It appears certain, at lead, that 
the cataftrophe of five cities, deffaeoyed by 
fire, muft have been occafioned by the 
eruption of a volcano^ then burning. Stra-» 
bo exprefsly fays (n)^ " that the tradi- 
^* tion of the inhabitants of the country, 
" (that is, of the Jews themfelves), was, 
*' that formerly the valley of the lake was 
'* peopled by thirteen flourishing cities, 
^ and that they were fwa^wed up by a 
" volcano." This account feems to be con- 
firmed by the quantities of ruins ftill found 
by travellers on the weftern bordier. Tbefe 
eruptions have ceafed long fince, but earth- 
quakes, which ufually fucceed them, ftili 
continue to be felt at intervals in this country. 
The coaft in general is fubjedt to them, and 
hidory gives us many examples of earth- 
quakes, which have changed the face of 
Antioch, Laodicea, Tripoli, Berytus, Tyre, 
SIdon, &;c. In our time, in the year 1759* 
there happened one which caufed the greateil 

{n) Lib, 16, p. 764. 

ravages. 
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nragel. It is tkid to have deftroyed, in tbe 
^raltey o( Bdbec, upwards of tvtrenty thoUfand 
per£)iis» a lo(s which has never been re* 
paired. For thtte months, the Shocks of it 
terrified the inhabitants of Lebanon fo much 
tis to make them abandon their houfes, and 
dwdl ufidet tent*. Very lately (the 14th of 
Deeembef, 1783,) when I was at Aleppo, fo 
Vkyleht a di6ck was felt, as to ting the bell la 
the hdUft of the t'rench conful. It is remarked 
ill Sy/ift| (hat earthquakes feldom happen 
but in winter, aftbi" the autumnal rains ; and 
thisi ob&rvation, conformable to that made by 
Do&bt Shaw in Barbary, feems to prove thaj^ 
the adtion of watfcr on the dried earth h^s 
kmt (hare th thttb convulfive motions. It 
iday not be improper to remark, that the 
^hdUi of Afia Minor is fubjedt to them in 
Ukttnaliher/ 



S » c T. V, 

Of fie Locujls. 

^rla, as well as Egypt, Perfia, and 

almoft all the fouth of Afia, is fubjeft to 

Vol* \. ^ another 
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another calamity no lefs dreadful, I mean 
thofe clouds of locufls, fo often nientioned 
by travellers* The quantity of thefe inleds 
is incredible to all who have not themielves 
witnefled their afloniihing numbers s the whole 
eslrth is covered v\rith them for the fpace of 
feveral leagues. The noiie they make in 
browzing on the trees and herbage, may be 
heard at a great diftance, and refembles that of 
an army foraging in fecret. The Tartars them- 
felves are a lefs deftru£tive enemy than thefe 
little animals; one would imagine, that fire 
had followed their progrefs. Wherever their 
myriads fpread, the verdure of the country 
difappears, as if a covering had been removed; 
trees and plants, Aripped of their leaves, and 
reduced to their naked boughs and Hems, 
caufc the dreary image of winter to fucceed 
in an inftant, to the rich fcenery of the fpring. 
When thefe clouds of locufts take their 
flight, to furmount any obftacle, or to traverfe 
more rapidly a defert foil, the heavens may 
literally be faid to be obfcured by them. 
Happily this calamity is . not frequently re- 
peated, for it is the inevitable forerunner of 
famine, and the maladies it occafions. The 
inhabitants of Syria haye retparkedj that, 
fi locufts 
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locufts are always bred by too mild winters, 
and that they conftantly come from the 
defert of Arabia. From this obfervation, it 
is eafy to conceive that, the cold not having 
been rigorous enough to deftroy their eggs> 
they multiply fuddenly, and, the herbage 
failing them in the immenfe plains of the 
defert, innumerable legions iflue forth. Whea 
they make their firft appearance on the fron- 
tiers of the cultivated country, the inhabitants 
ftrive to drive them off, by raifing large clouds . 
of fmoke, but frequently their herbs a^nd 
wet ftraw fail them ; they then dig trenches, 
where numbers of them are. buried 5 but the,, 
two moft efiicaclous deftroyer^ of thefe in- 
fedts, are the fouth or fouth-eailerly winds, 
«nd the bird called the famarmar. Thefc 
birds, which greatly referable the wood- 
pecker, follow them in large flocks, and 
not only greedily, devour them, but kill 
as piany as they canj they are therefore 
much refpeded by the peafants, and no- 
body is ever allowed to (hoot them. As 
for the foutherly and fouth-eafterly winds, 
they drive with violence thefe clouds of lo- 
cufts over the Mediterranean, where fuch 
quantities of them are drowned that, when 
X 2 ^ their 
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their carcafes are thrown on the fhore, they 
infea the air for fcveral days, even to a grea* 
diftance. 

We may reafonably prefunie, that in fo ex- 
ttnfive a country as Syria, the quality of the 
foil 18 not every where the fame. In general 
the land of the mountains is har(h and ftoney ; 
while that of the plains is fat and loamy, and 
exhibits every fign of the greateft fecundity. 
In the territory of Aleppo, towards Antioch, 
it refcmbles very fine brick-duft, or fpani(h 
fhuff. The waters of the Orontes, however, 
which travcrfes this diftrift, are of a whitiih 
colour, which is occafioned by the nature of 
the lands towards its fource. Almoft every 
where elfe the earth is brown, and as fine as 
garden mold. In the plains, fuch as thofe of 
Hauran, Gaza, and Balbec, it is often difficult 
even to find a pebble. The winter rains occa- 
fion deep quagmires, and on the return of 
fummer, the heat produces, as in Egypt, Ijtrgc 
cracks in the earth feveral feet deep. 



S E 9 T, 
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Sect. VI. 

Of tbe Rivers and Lakes. 

The extravagant, or, if you will, the grand 
ideas which hiftory and travellers ufually give 
us of diftant objeds, have accuftomed us to 
ipeak of the waters of Syria with a refped 
which amufes our imagination. We are 
fond of faying the river Jordan^ the rrver 
Orontes, the river Adonis. If, however, we 
wifli to preferve to words their proper fignifi- 
cation, we fhall hardly find in this country 
any other than rivukts. The channels of the 
Orontes and the Jordan, the two moft confi- 
derable, are fcarcely fixty paces wide at their 
mouths foj ; the others do not merit to be 
mentioned. If the rains and nielted fnow 
give them fome importance in winter, their 
courfe is only to be difcovered, during the 
remainder of the year, by the round ftoncs 
and fragments of rocks with which their 

(o) The Jordan, it muft be owned, has conflderable 
depth, but if tbe Orontes were not impeded by fucceffivc 
cbftaeles^ it would be ^uite dry during tbe fummer* 

X 3 bcda 
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beds are filled. They are nothing but torrents 
and cafcades ; and it may be ponceived that, 
from the proximity of the mountains, among 
\(rhich they rife, to the fea, their waters have 
not time to colledl in long valleys, fo as to 
fprm rivqrs. The obftacles oppofed by thefe 
mountains, in fcveral places, at their iffuc, 
have formed confiderable lajces, fuch as thofc 
of Antioch, .Aleppo, Damafcus, Houla, Ta-p 
baria^ and that which is honoured with the 
name of the Pead Sea, or Lake Afphaltites. 
All thefe lakes, except the laft, are of frefli 
water, and contain feveral fpecies of fifli, dif- 
ferent from f'^J thofe wc are ac(juainted 
with, 

Lake Afphaltites, alone, contains neither 
animal nor vegetable life. We fee no vcr-r 
dure on its banks, nor are fif|i to be found 
within its waters ; but it is not trv^e that its 
exhalations are peftiferous, fo as to dcftroy 
birds flying oyer ^t. Jt is very common tp 

(p) The lake of Antioch abounds particularly With 
eels, and a fort of red fifli of an indifferent qu^ity. The 
Greeks, who keep a perpetual Lent, confume great quan- 
tities of them. Lake Tabaria is ftill- richer ; crabs^ ef- 
pfecially, are very numerous, but, as its eovifX)ns areinha-9 
bite4 oply by Mahometansy it is but little ii|hed. 

fee 
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fcefwallowsikitnming its furface, and dip- 
ping for -the water neceflary to. build their 
nefts. The' real caufe which deprives it of 
vegetfeMes' and ahimals is the extreme fait- 
nefs of the water, which h infinitely ftronger 
than that of the* fea.v The foil around it, 
equally impregnated with this fait, produces 
no pliaiits, and the air.itfelf, which becomes 
loaded* with it from evaporation, and which 
receives alfo the fulphureous and bituminous 
vapours^ cannot be favourable to vegetation : 
hence the deadly alpe<9: which reigns around 
this- lake. * The ground about it, however, 
is not maffliy, and its waters are limpid 
and incorruptible, as muft be the cafe 
with a^ diffolution of fait. The origin of 
this mineral is eafy to be difcovered ; for 
on the ibuth-weft /hore, are mines of foffil 
fait, of which I have brought away fe- 
veral fpecimens. They are fituated in the 
fide of the mountains which extend along 
that hiydtr, and, for time immemorial, have 
fupplied the neighbouring Arabs, and even 
the city of Jerufalcm. We find alfo on this 
fhore fragments of fulphur and bitumen, 
which the Arabs convert into a trifling article 
Qf commerce j as alfo hot fountains, and deep 
X 4 ere* 
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crevicesj which are difcovered at 9^ di^ce^ 
by little pyramids built qn the brinli^ of them. 
We likewife find a fort of fkonc^ vibicl^^ qn 
tubbing, emits a noxipu$ imdli buras Uk9 
bitumeQt receives a poliih like white a|abaf<* 
ter, and is ufed for the paving of court- 
yards. At intervals^ we alfo meet with un^ 
ihapen blocks, which prejudiced eyes miftaka 
for mutilated Aatues, and which pafs with 
ignorant and fuperflitious pilgrims, for mo^ 
numentis of the adventure of Lot*! Wife^ 
though it is no where £iid (he was met§^ 
morphofod into done, like Niobe^ but into 
falt> which muft hav<; melted the enfuing 
winter. 

Some naturalifts have been greatly embar*^ 
failed: t6 find a difcharge for ^he viraters which 
the Jordan is continually pouring into tha 
lake, and have therefore been inclined to 
fufpedt it had a conununication with the 
Mediterranean; but, befides that we know 
of no gulph to corroborate this fuppo* 
fition, it has been demonilra^ed^ by ac- 
curate calculations, that evaporation is more 
than fufiicient to carry off the waters 
brought by the- river. It is, in fadt, very 
confiderable^ and frcijueptly be^osi^s f^n- 

fible 
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liblc to the eye, by the fogs with which 
the lake is covered, at the rifing of thefiin, 
and which aie afterwards difpo-fed by the 
heat. 

s B c T. vir. 

Of the Climate. 

It \% aa e^inion. pretty generally received^ 
tbaf; Syria is a very hot country; but it wiH 
be necefiary to make fevcral diftiiA9:ions : 
fil'ftt on account of the difierence of latitude^ 
which from oneeactremity to the other, is not 
lefs than fix d^;rees : .&ecmdly, from the na« 
tural divifion of the country into low and 
4at, and hig^ and mcaintajuious, which di« 
vifioa occaiions a flill more fenfibie diffe- 
rence; for while Reaumur's thermometer 
ftands at twenty«five and twenty-fijc degrees 
upon the coaft, it hardly rifes to twenty or 
twenty-one among the mountains (q). In 

(q) Along the coaft of Syria, and at Tripoli, in parti- 
cular, the lowcft degrees to which the thermometer falls 
in winter, ^e eight and nine degrees above the freezing 
point \ (j|0 and 52 of Fabnvhiit^s) in fummer, in clofe 
apartments, it rifes from 25^ to 26" (88" to 90). As for 
the barometer, it is remarkable that at the latter end of 
Majr, it iixes at %% inches^ and never varies till Odlober. 

winter. 
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winter,. therefore, iHe whole chain joftaouii^ 
tains is covered ivrith hoyt,. whik the'lbw^r 
country is ?ilways jSreefrom it* oilit' leaft it 
lies only for an inftant, Wemuft firft.thcn 
cftablifh two general climates ; the one very 
hot, which is that 'of the doaft, and the 
interior plains,. fuch- as Jthofe of Balbec, An- 
tioch, Tripoli, Acre, Gaza, Hauran, &c. 
&e other tempera|e, and almoft likedur own, 
^hich is the cliomte of the nAOifiitains; at 
leaft at a certain height, The*^ fudimer of 
1784 was reckoned, among the ©ru^cs, -bne 
of the hotted they rcincmbercd,^ yetil never 
found the heat io factiompared to. that I had 
felt at Saide or Bairouti ' 

In this climate, the order of the feafbns is 
nearly the fame as in the middle provinces 
of France; the wirrteri which lafts from No- 
vember XQ March, '.is fliarp and- rigorousi 
Not a year pafTcs without fnow, and the earth 
is frequel}tly covered fcvcral feet deep with it 
for months together ; the fpring and autumn 
are mild, and the fummer hcajt is abfolutely 
infupportable. In the plains, on the <:ontrary, 
as foon as the fun returns to the equator, the 
tranfition is rapid to oppreflive heats, which 
continue to the end of Odober. But then 

the 
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flic winter is fo moderafc/ that the orange, 
date, banana, and other delicate trees, flou- 
fifti in thei open air ; ancj it appears equally 
extraordinary and piftureCque to an European 
at Tripoli, to behold, under his windows, in 
the month of January, orahge-trees loaded 
with flowers and fruit, while the lofty head 
of Lebanon is feen covered with ice and fnow. 
It muft neverthelefs be obfcrved that, in the 
northern parts, and to ther eaft of the^ nioun- 
tains, the winter is more rigorous, without 
the fummer being Idi^hot. At Antioch, 
Aleppo, and Damafcus,. there are feveral 
weeks of froft and fnow every winter; which 
arifes' from^he fituation of the country ftill 
more than the difference of latitude. For, 
in fadt, all the plain to the eaft of the moun- 
tains is very high above the level of the fea, 
ixpofed to all the parching blafts of the 
north and north-eaft, and fcreened from 
the humid winds of the fouth and fouth- 
weft. Befides, Antioch and Aleppo receive 
from the mountains of Alcxandretta, which 
are within fight, an air which the fnow, that 
covers them To long, muft neceflarily render 

v?ry fliarp, 

Syria, 
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Syrifly therefote^ unites difierait cfimatet 
under the fame iky, and cdleds, within ^ 
narrow compafs, pleafores and produ^ons 
which nature has eliewhere diiperfiKl at gicat 
diftances of times and places* With us, for 
inftance, feaibns are feparated hy mondis; 
there we may £iy they are only ieparated by 
hours* If in Saide or Tripoli we are incom- 
moded by the. heats of July, in fix hours we 
ate in the neighbouring mountaiasn in th« 
temperature of March i or» on the other 
hand, if chilled by the frofts of December^ 
at Beiharrai, a day's journey brings us back to 
the coaft, amid the flowers of May frj. The 
Arabian poets have therefore (aid, that ** the 
^* Sannin bears winter on his head, ipring 
^' upon his fhoulders, and autumn in his 
*^ bofom, while fummer lies fleeping at his 
^* feet" I have myfelf experienced the truth 
of this figurative obfervation, during the eight 
months I refided at the monafiery of Mar- 
Hanoa /^/^, feven leagues from Bairout. At 

the 

(r) This is the praAice of fevergl of diQ inhAbtUnts 
of this diftrid, who pafs the winter neac Tripoli, while 
their houfes are buried under the fnow. 

(s) Mar-Hanna el Shouair; i. e. St. John^ near the 
village of Shouair. This monaftery is fituated in a ftoney 

valley^ 
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the end of February, I left at Tripoli a variety 
of vegetables whidi were in perfedion, and 
many flowers in full bloom. On my arrival 
at Antoura (t)^ I found the plants only be- 
ginning to (hoot; and, at Mar-^Hanna, every 
thing was covered with fnow. It had not 
entirely left the Sannin till the eifd of April, 
«ind, already, in the valley it overlooks, roies 
had begun to bud. The early figs were paft 
&t Bairout, when they were firft gathered 
^ith us, and the filk^worms were in cod^ 
before our mulberry-trees were half ifbipped. 

To this advantage, which perpetuates en« 
joyments by their fucceflion, Syria adds ano« 
ther, that erf multiplying them by the variety 
of her produiftions. Were natlire aflifted by 
art, thofe of the moft diftant countries might 
be produced within the fpace of twenty 
leagues. At prefent, in fpite of the barba«- 
rifm of a government whi<;h is an enemy to 
all induflry and improvement, we are aflo- 

valley, which joins t6 that of Nahr el Kelb^ or Torrent 
of the Dog. The religious are Greek Catholics, of the 
order of Saint Bafil : 1 Ihall have occafion to fpeak of it 
more aqipl}'* 

(t) A houfe formerly belonging to the Jefuits, but 
occupied at prefent by the Lazarifts. 

niflied 
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niflied at the variety this province afibrd^* 
Befides wheats rye» barley^ beans, and the 
cotton plant, which is cultivated every where, 
we find a multitude of ufeful and agreeable ^ 
produ&ions, appropriated to different fitaa«- 
tions. Palefiine abounds in fefamuoH from' 
which oil is procured, and doura (u) as good 
as that of Egypt (x). Maize thrives in the 
light (oil of Balbec, and even rice is culti* 
vated, with fuccefs, on the borders of the 
marfhy country of Havula. They have lately 
begun to plant fugar-canes in the gardens of 
Saide and of Bairout, and they find them 
equal thofe of the Delta. Indigo grows 
without cultivating, on the banks of the Jor- 
dan, in the country of Bifan, and only re<p 
quires care to make it of an excellent quality. 
The hill-fides of Latakia produce tobacco, 
which is the principal article of the com- 
merce of that town with Damietta and Cairo. 
This is now cultivated throughout all the 
mountains. As for trees, the olive-tree of 

[u) A fort of pulfe, fomething like lentijs, which grows 
in clufters, on a ftalk fix or feven feet high. It is the 
bolcm arundinaceus of Linnaeus. 

i(x) I never faw any buck- wheat in Syria, and oats 
are very rare. They feed their horfcs with nothing but 
rye ^^d chafF, 

Provence 
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Provence grows at Antioch, and at Raihla, to 
the height of the beech. The white mul- 
bei^ry tree conflitutes the wealth of the whole 
^ country of the Druzes, by the beautiful filks 
which are produced on it, while the vine, 
fupporbed^oa poles, or winding round the 
oaks, fupplies grapes which afford red and 
white . wines .that might rival thofe of Bor- 
deaux* Before the ravages occafioned by the 
late.troubles, there were, in the gardens of 
Yaflfa, two plants of the Indian cotton-tree^ 
which .grew rapidly, nor has this town loft 
its lemons, its enormous citrons (y)^ or its 
water-melons, which are preferable even to 
thofe of Broulos (z). Gaza produces dates 
like Mecca, and pomegranates like Algiers ; 
Tripoli affords oranges equal to thofe of 
Malta; Bairout figs like thofe of Marfeilles, and 
bananas not inferior to thofe of St. Domingo; 
Aleppo enjpys the exclufive advantage of pro- 
ducing piftachios ; and Damafcus juftly boafts 
of poffefling all the fruits known in our pro- 
vinces, its ftoncy foil fuits equally the ap- 

(j) I havefcen fome which weighed eighteen pounds. 

C»/ Broulos on the coaft of feypt, produces better 
water- nylons than are found in the reft of the Delta, 
where the fruits in general are too watery, 

pies 
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pies 6f Normdndy, Ac plambt of Tourain*^ 
and the peaches of Parts. Twenty forts of 
apricots ire reckoned Ihere^ the ftone of ont 
of which contains a kernel highly rained 
through all Turkey. lit fliort» die cochi<« 
neal plant, which grows on all that coaft^ 
containSt perhaps, that precious itafed; in as 
high perfedion as it is fonnd in Mexico and 
St. Domingo (a J i and if we confider that the 
itnottntains of the Yemen, wiiich prddace fodl 
excdlent cofiee, are cmly a continuation of 
thofe of Syria, and that their foil and climate 
are alnioft the fame (ij, we ihall be ifiduced 
to believe that Judea, efpecially, mig^ ea^ 
cultivate this valuable pr&dd&idn of Arabia^ 

With theie numerous advantages of dUmate 
dnd of foil, it is not aftoniihing that Syria ihould 

(a) It was long imagined that the iiife^ of th^ cochi- 
Ileal was peculrar to Mexico; amkthe Spaniards, to fc* 
cure the exckfive pofieffion of it, have probiUted the 
exportation of the living cochineal, under pain of deaths 
but'M. Thierri, who fucceeded in bringing it awajr, 
ii\ I'fjif and carried it to Saint Domingo, found the 
nopals of that ifland contained it before hi) arrived. It 
ieems as if nature fcarcely ever feparated infers from the 
plants appropriated to them. 

(ij The fituation of the country of Yemen and 1*s- 
hama is very funiljur to that of Syrisit See M. Niebuhr 
f^oyage en Arabii. 

3 alwayi 
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always have been efteemcd a moft delicious 
country, and that the Greeks and Romans 
ranked it among the moft beautiful of their 
provinces, and even thought it not inferior to 
Egypt. In more modern times, alfo, a Pacha, 
who was acquainted with both thcfe pro- 
vinces, being afked to which he gave the 
preference, replied, ** Egypt* without doubt, 
•' is a moft beautiful farm, but Syria is a 
** charming country-houfe'* (c). 

Sect* 

(c) To complete the Natural Hiftory of Syria^ it is 
proper to add that it produces all our domeflic animals, 
and, befides them, the buffalo and the camel, whofe uti- 
lity is fo well known. We alfo find gazelles (antelopes) 
in the plains, which fupply the place of our roebucks ; 
in the mountains are numbers of wild-boars, not fo large 
nor fo fierce as ours. The ftag and the deer are un- 
known there j the wolf and the real fox are very rare; 
but there is a prodigious quantity of the middle fpecies, 
named Shacal (jackal!) which in Syria is called wauweej 
in imitation of its howl s and in Egypt dib^ or wolf. 
Thefe jackalls go in droves, and frequent the environs 
of the towns, where they feed on what carrion they can 
find. They never attack any body, but are always 
ready to fave themfelves by flight. Every evening they 
feem to give each other the watch-word, to begin howl- 
ing, and their cries, which are very doleful, fometimcs, 
laft a quarter of an hour. In unfrequented places there 
fire alfo hyenas, in Arabic named dab§^ and ounces, im- 

VoL. I. Y pr©* 
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Sect. VIII. 

Qualities of the Air. 

I muft not forget to fpeak of the qualities 
of the air and waters. Thefe elements prefent 
in Syria very reniarkable phasnomena. On 
the mountains^ and in all the elevated plain 
which ftretches to the eaftward, the air is 
light, pure and dry i while on the coaft, and 
cfpccially from Alcxandretta to Yafa, it is 

properly called Vfgtxs'{\n Arabic nemo). Lebanon, the 
country of the Druzes, Nablous, Mount Carmel, and 
the environs of Alcxandretta, are their principal haunts. 
But, in return, the country is free from lions and 
bears. Water fowl are very plentiful ; land game is not 
fo abundant, except in particular diftri&s. The hare 
and the large red partridge are the moft common ; rab- 
bits, if there are any, are extremely fcarce. The fran- 
colin, or attagen, is more numerous at»Tripoli, and in 
the n^eighbourhood of Yafa. Nor ought we to omit ob- 
fcrving that a fpecies of the colibri (or humming-bird) 
flill exifts in the territory of Saide. M. J, B. Adanfon, 
formerly interpreter in that city, who cultivates natural 
hiftory with equal tafte and fuccefs, met with one, which 
he made a prefent of to his brother the Academician. 
This, and the pelican arc the only remarkable birds in 
Syria. 

? moift 
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moift and heavy; thus Syria is divided length- 
ways into two different diftridls, feparated by 
the chain of mountains w^hich alfo caufe their 
diverfity ; for thefe preventing, by their height, 
the free paffage of the v^efterly winds, force 
the vapours which they bring from the fea to 
collect in the yalleys j and as air is light only 
in prpportipn to its pqrity, thefe are unable 
%o rife above the fummits of this rampartt 
The cpnfequence is, that the air of the de- 
sert and the mountains, though fufficiently 
wholefomc for fuch as ^re in no danger of 
pulnaonary complaints, is hurtful to thofe 
who are, and it is neceflary to fend fuch from 
Aleppo to Latakia or Saide. This good pro-v 
pcrty of the air on the coaft is, however, out- 
weighed by more ferious bad ones, and it 
may in general be pron6unced unhealthy, as 
it caufes intermittent and ptflrid fevers, and 
thofe defluxions of the eyes, of which I Jiave 
fpoken in treating of Egypt. The evening 
dews, and fleeping on the terraces, are found 
much lefs hurtful in the mountainous and 
interior parts of the country, as the diftance 
from the fea is greater, which confirms, what 
I have already obferyed upon that fubjedt. 

Y 2 Sect. 
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Sect. IX. 

Qualities of tie Waters. 

The waters of this country have alfo a re- 
markable difference. In the motinfains, that 
of the fprings is light, and of a very good 
quality; but in the plain, both to the caft 
and wed, if it has no natural or artificial 
eommunication with the fprings, we find 
nothing. but brackifh water, which becomes 
flill more fo the nearer we approach the 
defert, where there is not a drop of any 
other. This inconvenience has rendered 
rain fo precious to the inhabitants of the 
frontiers, that they have in all ages taken 
care to colleft it in wells and caverns carefully 
clofed: hence, among all ruins, cifterns are 
the firft things we diicover. 

The face of the heavens, in Syria, parti- 
cularly on the coaft, and in the defert, is in 
general more conftant and regular than ih 
our climates j rarely is the fun obfcured for 
two fucceffive days. In the courfe of a whole 
fummer we fee few clouds, and ftill lefs 
rain ; which only begins about the end of 

Odober^ 
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Odober, and then is neither long nor plen- 
tiful. The hufbandmen ^wifli for it to fow 
what they call their winter crop, that is, 
their wheat and barley, fd). In December 
and January, the rain becomes more frequent 
and "heavier, and £how often falls in the 
higher country. It ibmetimes raip$ alio in 
March and April; and the huibaqdman avails 
himfelf of it to fow his Jummer crop of 
fefamum,' doura, tobacco, cotton, beans, ^n^l 
water-melons. The remainder of the year is 
uniform, and drought is more frequency 
complained of than too much wict. 

(d) The feed-time of the winter crop, called Shetawia^ 
takes place, throughout Syria, only at the time of the au- 
tumnal rains, or toward the end of O£^ober. The time of 
reaping this crop varies according to the difference of 
fituation. . In . Paleftine, and in the Hauran, they reap 
their whe;|t and barley from the end of Apr it through 
the whole month of May, But as we advance toward 
the north, or afcend the mountains, the harveft doe^ 
not begin till June and July. 

The feed- time of the fummer crop, or Sgifia^ begins 
with the fpring rains, (hat is, in March and April ; ax^d 
jtheir harveft is in the months of September and Oftober. 

The time of vintage, in the mountains, is about the 
end of September J the filk- worms hatch there in April 
and May^ and begin to fpin in July. 

y 3 Sect. 
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S K C T. X. 

Of tbt fTmJs. 

• The winds in Syria^ as ia Egjpt» zrk in 
ibme degree periodical, and goveroed by the 
feafons. About the aatumnal e^ainor the 
north-weft wind begins to blow more fre- 
quently and ftrongen It renders the air dry, 
Vrlear, and (harp ; and it is remarkable diat, 
on the fea-coafty it caufes the head-^ch, like 
the north-eaft wind in Bgypt ; add this more 
in the northern than in the fouthern parts, 
but never in the mountains. We may far- 
ther remark, that it ufually blows three 
days fucceffively, like the fouth and fbuth- 
caft at the other equinox. It continues to 
prevail till November, that is, about fifty 
days, and its variations are generally toward 
the eaft. Thefe winds are followed by the 
north-weft, the weft, and fouth-weft, which 
prevail from November to Febrtiary. The 
two latter are, to ufe the expreffion of the 
Arabs, ti?e fathers of the rains. In March 
arife the pernicious winds from the fouthern 
quarter, with' the fame circumftances as in 

Egypt ; 
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Egypt; but they become feebler as we a^* 
vance toward the uorth, and are .much njofe 
fupportable in the mountains than in tj^e 
ilat country. Their duration, at each return, 
is ufually of four-and-twenty hours, or thr^c 
days. The cafterly winds, which follow, 
continue till June, when a north wind fuc- 
ceeds, with which velTels may go, and return 
along all the coaft. At the fame.^afon to9, 
the \yind varies through all the points, e^ry 
day, paffing with the fun from the caft to 
the foqth, and from the fouth to the weft, 
to return by the north, and recommence the 
iame circuit. At this time alfo a bcal wind, 
called the land-breeze, prevails along the 
coaft, during the night 5 it fprings up .aft§r 
jfua-fet, lafts till fun-rifing, and reaches only 
two or three leagues out at fea. 

The caufes of all thefe phenomena arc 
problems well deferving the attention qf 
natural philofophers. No country is better 
adapted to obfervatipns of this kind than 
Syria. It feems as if nature had there pre- 
pared whatever is ncceffary to the ftudy of 
her operations. We, in our foggy climates, 
in the depth of vaft continents, are unable to 
purfue the great changes which happen ifi 
T.4 the 
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the atmofphcre : the confined horizon which 
bounds our view, circumfcribes alfo our 
ideas. The field of our obfervation is very 
limited; and a thoufand circumftances com- 
bine to vary the efFedts of natural caufes. 
There, on the contrary, an immenfe fcenc 
opens before us, and the great agents of na-. 
ture arc coUedled in a fpace which renders 
it cafy to watch their various operations, 
To the weft is the vaft liquid plain of the 
Mediterranean ; to the eaft^ the plain of the 
defert, no lefs vaft, but abfolutely dry; in 
the roidftof thefe two level furfaces, rife the 
mountains, whofe fummits are fo many ob- 
fervatories, from whence the fight may dif- 
cern full thirty leagues. Four * obfervers 
might command the whole extent of Syria j 
and from the tops of Cafius, Lebanon, and 
Tabor, let nothing efcape them within that 
boundlefs horizon. They might obferve how 
the* region of the fea, at firrt unclouded, vciljs 
itfelf with vapours ; in what manner thefe 
vapours form into groupes, and feparate, and 
by a conftant mechanifm, afcend and rife 
above the mountains ; while, on the other 
hand, the defert, invariably clear, never 
produces clouds, and has only thofe it has 

a ' received 
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received from the fea. They might reply tQ 
the queftion of M. Michaelis (e)^ ** Whe- 
ther the defert produces dews?" that the 
defert, containing no water, except in winter, 
after the rains, can only furnifli vapours at 
that period. On reviewing the valley of Bal- 
bee, burnt up with heat, whilft the hea4 
pf Lebanon is hoary with ice and fnow, 
they would be fenfible of the truth of an 
axiom, which ought no longer to be difputed, 
that the heat is greater in proportion as we ap^ 
proach the furface of the earthy and diminijhes 
as ive remove from it ; fo that it feems to 
proceed only from the aftion of the rays of 
the fun upon the earth. In fhort, they 
might fuccefsfully attempt the folution of 
the greateft part of meteorological problems. 

(e) See the ^eftiem propofed by M. Michaelis to the 
tr^veller^ for the king of Denmark. 
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Obfervations on the JVinds^ Clouds^ Rams, 
Fogs, and Thunder. 

Until this (hall be undertaken by per- 
fons capable of making fuch experiments,, 
with all the accuracy fo impartant a dif* 
cuflion merits, I ihall fubmit^ in a few 
words, fbme general ideas fuggefted by 
ray own obfervations. I have already men- 
tioned the relation there is between the 
winds and the feafons; and h^ve hinted 
that the fun^ from the connexion between 
his annual progrefs, and their varieties, ap- 
pears to be the principal agent. His adion 
on the atmofphere which furrounds our 
globe, feems to be the prin^ary caufe of all 
the various motions in the upper regions of 
the air. To conceive clearly how this is 
etFecled, we muft trace back thefe ideas to 
their origin, and confider the properties of 
the element put in adtion. 

Firft, the air, we know, is a fluid,^ all the- 
particles of which, naturally equal and move- 
able. 
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able^ tend, like water, invariably to a level ; 
fo that if we fuppofe a chamber fix feet 
fquare, every way, the air introduced into 
it will fill it equally. Setondly, another 
property of iir is to . be capable of dilata- 
tion or comprefEon ; that is, the fame quan- 
tity of it may occupy a greater oif a lefs fpace. 
Thus, in the cafe of the chamber, were we 
to draw off two thirds of the air it contains, 
the remainder would replace it by expan- 
lion, aiid dill continue to fill its whole ca- 
pacity; if inftead of drawing off the air, 
the quantity of it be dotibled or tripled, the 
ti^amber will equally c<»itain it ; which is 
not the cafe with water. 

This property of expanfion is more efpe- 
cially called into adion by the prefcnce of 
fire; and as then the heated air contains in 
an equal fpace fewer particles than cold air, 
it becomes lighter, and rifes. If, fi3r exam- 
ple, in the fuppofed chamber, you intro- 
duce a grate full of fire, the air afFeded by 
it will fife inftamly to the ceiling, and that 
which was near it will take its place. When 
this air is heated it will follow the firft, and 
(^ conllant current upwards^ fupplied by the 

influx 
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influx of the lateral air, be produced (f) ; {q 
that the hotted air will diffbfc itfclf in Ac 
upper part of the room, and the lefs heated 
in the lower, each of them continamg to 
.feek an equilibrium, agreeable to the general 
laws of fluidity (g). 

Let us now apply thefe obfervations to 
what paffes in the elements, on a larger fcale, 
and we (hall find they explain the greater 
part of the phenomena of the winds. 

The atmofphere which furrounds the earth 
may be confidered as an ocean formed by a 
peculiar fluid, the bottom of which we oc- 
cupy, and whofe furface is at an unknown 
height. From its primary law, that is, from 
its fluidity, this ocean has a condant ten- 
dency to an equilibrium,' and to remain fl:ag* 
nant \ but the fun, calling into aftion the 
law of expanfion, excites an agitation in it 
which keeps all its parts in a ftate of per- 
petual fludtuation. His rays, applied to the 

(f) This is the mechaiiifna of chimneys and ftovp-r 
baths. 

ig) There is befides tl^is a continual effort of the rai 
refied air againft the obftacles by which it is confined \ 
but this is of po confequcnce in the prefcnt cafe. 

furfacp 
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furface of the earth, hav6 precifely the fame 
tfft& as the fire in the fuppofed chamber; 
they produce a degree of heat which dilates 
the contiguous air, and caufes it to rife to- 
wards the upper region. Were this h«at 
equal throughout, the general procefs would 
be uniform ; but it varies from an infinity 
of circumftances, which become the ef- 
ficient caufes of the varieties we continually 
obferve. 

Firft, it is certain that the earth is heated 
more or lefs in proportion as it is more or 
lefs expofed to the perpendicular rays of the 
fun. The heat is nothing at the poles, but 
cxceflive under the line. For this reafon our 
climates are colder in winter and hotter in 
fummer ; and for the fame reafon, like wife, 
the temperature may be very different in the 
fame place, and under the fame latitude, ac- 
cording as the country, inclining towards the 
north or fouth, prefents its furface more or 
lefs obliquely to the folar rays fJbJ. 

(IQ This is the reafon why, as Montefquicu has well 
obfervcd, Tartary, which is under the fame paraillel as 
France and England, is infinitely colder than thefe 
countries* 

Secondly, 
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Secondly^ it is equally true that the fur* 
face of the water is lefs retentive of heat 
than that of the earth : the air over th« 
fea, lakes, and rivers^ therefore^ will be 
lefs hot than that over the land in the 
fame latitude ; humidity is every where a 
principle of coolnefs^ and hence a country 
covered with forefts^ and abounding in mo- 
ralTes, is colder than when thofe n>ar{hy 
grounds are drained, and the forefts felled fi). 

A third confideration, not lefs important^ is, 
that the beat diminiihes as we rife above 
the general plane of the earth* This is de^ 
monftrated by the obfervation, that the fum- 
mits of high mountains, even under the line^ 
are covered with eternal fnows, which proves 
the conftant coldnefs of the upper region of 
the air. 

If we now confider the combined effeds 
of thefe different circumflances, we {hall 
find they account for the greateft part of 
the pha^no^iena we are attempting to ex* 
plain. 

Firft, the air of the polar regions being 
colder and more denfe than that of the coun-- 

(i) This explain^ why ancient Gaul was much colder 
than modern France. ^ 

tries 
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tries near the equinodial, its endeavour t6 
prefcrve an equilibriums inceflantly forces 
it from the poles towards the equator. And 
this rcafoning is fupported by fafts, fince the 
uniform obfervation of all navigators proves 
that the winds mod: common in both he«- 
mifpheres proceed from that quarter of the 
horizon of which the pole occupies the ccn* 
ter; that is to fay, from between the north* 
weft and north-eaft. What is obfcrved on 
the Mediterranean, in particular, is pcrfedlly 
analogous to this remark. 

I have remarked, in fpcaking of^ Egypt, 
that the northerly winds are moft frequent 
in that fca, where they prevail nine months 
out of twelve. A very plaufible fblution of 
this phenomenon may be given from the 
confideration that, the coaft of Barbary, ftruck 
powerfully by the rays of the fun, heats 
the furrounding air, the rarefadtion of which 
caufcs it to rife, and pafs into the interior part 
of the country, while that of the fea, meeting 
with lefs refinance on that fide, immediately 
ruflies into its place ; but being itfelf heated; 
follows the former current, till, by degrees, 
the Mediterranean lofes a great quantity of 
air. By this procefs, the air of Europe, 

having 
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having no longer any fupport, diffafes itfelf 
on that fide ; and thus a general current is 
eftabliihed. Thi$ will be the llronger, in 
proportion as the air of the north is colder^ 
and hence the greater impetuoiity of the 
winds in winter than in fummer ; and it will 
be more feeble as the air of the different 
countries approaches nearer to an equili- 
brium ; and hence thefe winds are more 
moderate in the fine feafon,. and in July 
and Auguft terminate in a fort of general 
calm, becaufe the fun then heats almod 
equally the whole hemifphere, even to the 
pole. The uniform and conftant courfe 
that the north- weft wind takes in June, is 
caufed by the fun, which, advancing as far 
as the parallel of Afouan, which is almoft 
that of the Canaries, occafions, behind mount 
Atlas, a conftant and regular wind. The pe- 
riodical return of the eafterly winds, at the 
time of each equinox, originates, no doubt, 
from a fimilar caule ; but, in order to difcover 
this, it would be necefTary to have a general 
table of what paffes in other parts of the 
continent; and here, I confefs, my fyftem 
feems to fail me, I am ignoranf, likewife, 
of the reafon of that conftant duration 

of 
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of three daysy which we almoft always ob- 
ferve in the foutherly and northerly winds, 
whene\rer they blow at the time of the equi- 
noxes. 

Varieties are fometimes obfervable in the 
fame wind, which arife from the nature of 
the country. Thus, if a wind meets with 
a valley, it follows that direflrion, like the 
currents of the fea. And hence, doubtlcfs, 
it happens, that in the Adriatic Gulph fcarce 
any but nofth-weft and fouth-eafterly winds 
are known -, fuch being the direftion of this 
arm of the fea. From a fimilar caufe, the 
wind in the Red-fea blows conftantly from 
the north or fouth ; and the frequency of 
the north- weft, or Mijiral, in Provence, muft 
arife from the currents of air, occafioned by 
the Cevennes and the Alps, and which are 
forced to follow the direftion of the valley 
of the Rhone. 

But what becomes of the air thus attraded . 
by the coaft of Africa and the torrid zone ? 
This may be difpofed of in two different 
ways. 

Firft, the air, arrived under thefe latitudes, 
forms there a great current, known by the 
name of the Eaftern Trade-wind, that 

Vol, I. Z extends, 
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extends, as is well known, .from the Canar-^ 
rics to America (k)^ which, when it ha^ 
reached, it feems to be broken by the 
mountains of the continent: and thus diverted 
from its original direction, it returns in an op- 
pofitc one, whence that wefterly wind which 
prevails under the parallel of Canada, and 
which, by this means, repairs the lofles of 
the polar regions. 

Secondly, The air which ruflies from the 
Mediterranean upon Africa, rarefied there by 
the heat, rifes into the fuperior region; but as it 
cools at a certain height, the fpace it occupies is 

{k) Dr. Franklin has thought, that the caufe of the 

Eaftern Trade-wind has a connexion with the diurnal 

motion of the earth $ hut were it fo, why is not this 

wind perpetual ? Befides, how (hall we explain, on this 

hypothefis, the two Monfoons of India, the (hiftings of 

which conftantly follow the paflage of the fun over the 

equinofiial line; that is, the wefterly and foutherly 

winds prevail during the fix months the fun is in the 

northern figns j and the eafterly and northerly winds, 

during the fix months he is in the fouthern. Does not 

this prove, that all the varieties of the winds depend 

folely on the a3ion of the fun upon the atmofphere ? 

The moon too, which has fo great an effed upon the 

ocean, may alfo produce fome on the winds ; but the 

influence of the other planets feems a chimaera fuitcd 

only to the aftrology of the ancients. 

infinitely 
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infinitely reduced by condenfation. It may 
be alleged, that having recovered its weighty 
it fhould defcend ; but befides that, on re<^ 
turning towards the earth, it becomes agaiii 
heated, and confequently expands, it cx^ 
perience6 a powerful and continued effort of 
the inferior air which fupports it* Thefe two 
Jirata, of the fupcrior air refrigerated, and 
the inferior air dilated, maintain a perpetual 
Aruggle with each othef • If the equilibrium 
be loft, the fuperior, obeying the law of 
gravity^ may rufh intp the inferior region^ 
even to the earth. To accidents of thrs na*- 
ture we mufl afcribe thofe fuddeh torrents 
of frozen air, known by the name of hur* 
j'icanes and fqualls^ which feem to fall from 
heaven, and produce, in the warmeft feafons^ 
and the hotteft regions of the earth, the 
cold of the polar circles. If the furrounding 
air refifts, their duration is limited to a ihort 
time ; but when they fall in with currents 
already eftablifhed, they encreafe their vio-^ 
lence, and become tempefts, which lad 
feveral hours. Thefe tempefts are dry when 
the air is pure 1 but when it is loaded with 
clouds, they are attended with a deluge of 
rain and hail, which the cold air conden^ 
Z 2 fes 
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fes in its fall. It may alio happen that a 
continued fall of water (hall accompany the 
rupture, increafed by the furrounding clouds, 
attraded to the fame vortex; and hence will 
refult thofe columns of water, known by the 
^ name of Typhons and water-fpouts (I). Thefe 
water- fpouts are not unufual on the coafl of 
Syria, towards Cape Wedjh and Mount 
Carmel; and it Ts obferved that they are 
moft frequent at the equinoxes, and in a 
ftormy iky, obfcurcd by clouds* 

Mountains of a certain height often afford 
examples of this defcent of refrigerated air 
from the upper region. When their fum* 
mits are covering with fnow, at the approach 
of winter, impetuous torrents of wind, 
called by mariners y/^^'zc; winds, rufh down 
from them. They then fay, the mountains 
fire defending themfeheSf becaufe thefe winds 
blow on you, in whatever direction you ap- 
proach them. The gulphs of Lyons and 
Alexandretta are remarked frequently to fur- 
nifh inilances of this kind of winds. 

On the fame principles we may explain the 
phenomena of thofe winds of the coaft, vul« 

(I) Dr. Franklin has explained them in the fame 
manner. 

garly 
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garly called land breezes. It is obferved by 
mariners, that, in the Mediterranean, they 
blow from the land during the night, and 
in the day from the fea ; the caufe of which 
is, that the air, rarefied by the heat of the 
day, and condenfed by the coldnefs of the 
night, rufhes alternately from the land to the 
fea, and the fea to the land. Thus, in Syria^ 
the M^ of Lebanon which faces the fea^ 
being heated by the fun during the day, and 
efpecially towards noon, the airi on its de^ 
clivity, being rarefied, and lofing its relative 
equilibrium with that of the fea, is forced 
upwards ; but the new air, which takes its 
place, becoming heated, likewife, foon follows 
it, until, by this fuccefHon, a current is formed 
fimilar to that we obferve in the funnels of 
a flove or chimney (m). When the fun fets, 
this adtion ccafes, the mountain cools, the 
air condenfes, and, condenfing, becomes 
heavier, and falls down again, thus forming 
-a torrent which rufhes along the declivity to 
the fea. The current ceafes in the morn- 
ing, on the fun's return, and the fame round 

(m) This is often fenfible to the eye ; but it is ren- 
dered ftill more evident by approaching a fiHc thread or a 
piece of down to the funnels. 

Z 3 is 
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is repeated. This wind does not advance 

above two or three leagues into the Tea, be* 

caufe the impulfe of its fall is gradually dcf-> 

troyed by the reiiftance of the mafs of air into 

which it enters. The extent of the land 

breeze is in proportion to the height and 

ileepnefs of this declivity. It reaches further at 

the foot of Lebanon, and the northern chain 

of eminences, becaufe the mountains in that 

quarter are loftier, fteepcr, and nearer to the 

fea ; and there are often violent and fudden 

fqualls at the mouth of theKafmiaf/ry)j where 

the deep valley of Bekaa cgllefiing the air in 

its narrow channel, propels it as from a funnel, 

Thefe winds do not extend ib far on the coaft 

of Paleftine, becaufe the mountains there are 

not fo lofty, and between them and (he fea 

there is a plain of four or five leagues ; and 

at Gaza, and on the coaft pf Egypt, they are 

never known, becaufe that country has no 

declivity proper to caufe them. In fhort, 

they are every where ftronger in fummer, and 

feebler in winter, becaufe in the latter feafon 

the heat and rarefadion are Icfs confidcr-f 

able. 

^n) Theft fqiiall§ are fo violent, that they fometimes 
pvcrfet boats > as I was once very near experiencing myfelf. 

This 
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This tomparative ftate of the air of the 
iea, and that of continents^ Is the caufe of a 
phenomenon long fince obferved, viz. the 
general property of all land, and efpecially 
mountains, to attract clouds. Whoever has 
vifitcd different fea coafts, cannot but have 
remarked that clouds continually arife at fea, 
and regularly direft their courfe towards the 
land, and efpecially the higheft mountains. 
Some philofophers have afcribed this to an 
attraSiive virtue ; but befides that, this occu/t 
quality is as unintelligible as the ancient hor^ 
ror of a vacuum^ the mechanical caufe of that 
phenomenon may be explained by material 
agents ; I mean the law of the equilibrium of 
fluids, by which the heavier air forces the 
lighter upwards j for continents, when un- 
der the fame parallel, and of like elevation, 
being always more heated than feas, a con- 
ftant current of air muft take place,^ and 
drive the clouds from the fea towards the 
land. This diredlion will be the more con- 
ftant, the more the mountains are heated. 
If the vapours meet with a flat and level 
country, they will glide over it without 
falling, becaufe the land being equally heat- 
ed, there is nothing to condenfe them. 

Z 4 This 
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This is the reafon why it never, or but very 
rarely, rains, in fummecj in Bgypt> or the 
deferts of Arabia and Africa. The air of 
thefe countries being heated and rarefied, 
raifes the clouds, and, as it is the nature of 
all vapour to be elevated by hot air, they 
continue to float in the middle region, where 
the prevailing current carries them towards 
the higher parts of the continent, which per- 
form, in fome meafure, as I have already faid, 
the ofGce of a chimney. Being then at a 
greater diftance from the furface of the earth, 
which is the great receptacle of heat, they 
are refrigerated and condenfed, till their par- 
ticles collect into rain or fnow. In winter, 
the efFedls vary with circumftances. During 
that feafon, when the fun is remote from 
the countries we are fpeaking of, the earth 
being lefs heated, the air in general afTumes a 
temperature more nearly approaching to that 
of the high mountains i it becomes colder 
and more denfe ; the vapours are no longer 
elevated to the fame height; the clouds are 
formed lov;^er down; and frequently fall quite 
to the earth, and are called fogs, " At this 
period, accumulated by the wellerly winds, 
and by the abfcnce of the currents which 

carry 
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carry tbem off in fummcr, they are com- 
pelled to fall upon fhc plains, and hence 
the folutio4i of the problem fo) : ** The 
** evaporation being more confiderable in 
*^ fommer than in winter, why ^^re there 
*f more clouds, fogs, and rains in winter 
^* than in fummcr V Hence alfo we are 
able to explain another appearance obfervable 
both in Egypt and Paleftine fpj^ ** that if 
" there he a continual and gentle rain, it will 
*f fall rather in thciiight than in the day." 
In thefe countries, it is generally obfcrved 
that cloudjs and fogs approach the earth at 
night> ai3d rife from it in the day, becaufe the 
prefcnce of the fun always excites a degree 
of beat fijfficientto raife thcpi; I have often 
experienced, the truth of this at Cairo, in the 
months of July and Augult, 1783. At fun- 
rife, we frequently had a fpg, the thermo- 
meter being, at feventecn degrees fqj -, two 
hours after, the thermometer being at twenty, 

. (0) See Chap. JV. 
(p) 1 have.obleryed this in Paleftine, in the months of 
November, December, and January, 1784 and 1785. 
The temperature of the plain of Paleftine, efpecially to* 
wards Gaza, is nearly the fame with that of Egypt. 

(q) By Reaumur's fcale, (anfwenng to 70 of Fahren^ 
heit's}. ' . 

or. 
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or, perhaps, twenty-four degrees, the fky 
was covered with fcattered clouds driving to 
the fouth. On my return from Suez, about 
the fame time, that is, between the 24th and 
26th of July, we had no fog during the two 
nights we .paffed in the defert ; but on arriving, 
at break of day, in fight of the valley of Egypt, 
I obferved it covered with a body of vapours 
which had the appearance of a ftagnant lake« 
As the day came on, they began to move and 
rife, and, before eight o'clock in the morning, 
they had left the ground, and the air only 
fhewed fome fcattered clouds, which took 
their courfe along the valley. The following 
year, being among the Druzes, I obferved 
nearly fimilar phenomena. Firft, about 
the end of June, there was formed a chain of 
clouds, to be attributed, no doubt, to the over- 
flowing of Egypt by the Nile^r^, and which, 
in faft, proceeded from that quarter, and were 
paffing to the north-eaft (s). After this firft 

(r) It is not Aiperfluous to obferve that the Nile, at 
that period, caufes a current along the whole coaft of 
Syria, which extends from Gaza to Cyprus. 

(s) This appears to me to be the column of clouds 
mentioned by fiiron de Tott. I have alfo obferved the 
midinefs of the horizon of Egypt, of which he fpeaks. 

irruption. 
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irruption, towards the end of July, and ia 
Auguft, there was a feqond feafon of clouds. 
Every day, towards eleven o'clock, or about 
noon, the fky was overcaft, the fun was often 
invifible thp whole afternoon, the fanning or 
fummit of Lebanon, wa$ capped with clouds, 
anci many of them, afcending the declivities, 
remained among the vineyards and the pines, 
and I was frequently fo enveloped in a white, 
humid, warm and opake mift, as not to be 
^ble to fee four pace^ before roe. About 
ten or eleven at night, the iky grew clear, 
the ftars appeared, and the remainder of the 
jiight was very fine; the fun rpfe (hining, 
^nd, towards noon, the like appearances re-, 
turned in the fame circle. This repetition 
puzzled me the more, as I pould not con- 
ceive what became of all this quantity pf 
ploud?. Part of them, it is true, pafTed the 
chain of the Sannin; thefe I might fup-* 
pofe had proceeded to Anti-I^ebanop, or the 
flefert; but what was to become of that 
portion which was palling along the declivity, 
^t .the monjent the fun fet, for there was 
neither dew nor rain into which they could be 
refplved ? To difcover the caufe of this, J 

^fcen^ed 
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afccnded feveral mornings fucceffively, at 
day-break, a neighbouring eminence, and 
there, looking down upon the valley, and the 
fea, diflant, in an oblique line, about five 
leagues, I examined attentively the ftate of 
the atmofphere. I at firft perceived nothing 
but a body of vapours which veiled the 
waters ; and the horizon, towards the fea, ap- 
peared to me very thick, while on the fide 
of the mountains it was quite clear. As the 
fun enlightened that part, I difcovered clouds 
by the refledion of His rays; thefe at BrA 
feemed to me very low ; but, as the heat en- 
creafed, they feparatcd, and rofe higher, and 
continually proceeding towards the moun- 
tain, continued there the remainder of the 
day, as I have defcribed. From hence I 
concluded that the clouds I faw, thus mount- 
ing, formed a great part of thofe which 
were on the declivities in the evening, and 
which, not being able to rife fufficiently 
high, had been fei2:ed by the cold air, and 
thrown back on the fea, by the land breeze ; 
I imagined that they were retained there the 
whole night, till the fea breeze, getting up, 
drove them back upon the mountain, and 

hurried 
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hurried part of them over the fummit, to fall 
on the other fide ia dtws, or to moiften the 
parched air of the defert. 

I have f^d that thefe clouds conveyed 
no dews; and I have frequently remarked 
that there were fewer when the fky was 
clouded, than when the heavens were clear. 
But the dew is at all times lefs abundant 
on thefe mountains^ than on the coaft» and 
in Egypt, which may be eafily explained, by 
fuppofing that the air is not able to elevate 
to that height the excefs of humidity with 
which it is loaded ; for the devv, as is well 
known, is the excefs of humidity which the 
heated air raifes * in vapour during the day, 
and which, cpndendng by the coolnefs of the 
evening, falls down again in. greater or lefs 
abundance, according to the vicinity of the 
country to the fea ft J. Hence the exceflivc 

(t) This refolves a quefiion propofed to me at Yafa ; 
viz. ** Why one fweats more at Yafa, on the borders of 
«' the fea, than at Ramla, which is at three leagues dif- 
« tance up the country ?" The reafon is, that the air 
of Yafa, being faturated with humid particles, imbibes 
the emanations of the body but flowly, while at Ramla, 
the air being more dry, abforbs them fafter^ For this 
reafon, alfo, the breath is viftble in winter, in our cli- 
mates, and not in fummer. 

dews 
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dews In the Delta, which are lefs confiderahid 
in the Thebais, and the defert^ as I am we]} 
aifured; and if the moiflure does not fall 
when the heavens are obfcured^ it is fi^om 
its afluming the form of clouds, or being 
intercepted by them. 

In other cafes, the fky being ferene^ we 
fee the clouds fometimes difperfe and di£blve> 
like fmoke; at others^ form in an inftanti 
and from a fmall fpeck, become of a prodigious 
lize. This is particularly obfervable at the 
fummit of Lebanon, and mariners have ex- 
perienced that, the appearance of a cloudy 
on this peak» is an infallible prefage of a 
weftcrly wind* At fun-fet, I have often 
obferved thefe light clouds adhering to the 
fides of the rocks of Nahr-el-Kelb, and 
augmenting fo rapidly, that in an hour the 
valley was quite full of them. The inha* 
bitants fay, they are the vapours of the 
valley itfelf ; but this valley being all ftone, 
and without water, it is impoffible they 
fhould be exhalations from that ; it is more 
natural to fuppofe them vapours of the at* 
mofphere, which, condenfcd at the approach 
of night, fall in an imperceptible rain, and 
caufe the mift which is then obferved. Fogs 

are 
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are explicable on the fame principles. There 
are none in the hot countries diftant from 
the fea, nor during the fummer droughts 5 
for^ in thefe cafes^ the air has no furplus of 
humidity* But they appear after the au- 
tumnal rains^ and, even in fummer, after 
heavy fhowers, becaufe the earth has then 
imbibed matter for evaporation, and acquired 
a degree of coolnefs fufHcient to caufe a con- 
denfation of the vapours; In our climates, 
they always begin in the nieadows, in pre- 
ference to tilled ground. We frequently ob- 
ferve, at the fetting of the fun, a flieet of 
fmoke, forming on the grafs, which foon in- 
creafes in extent and height. The reafon 
of this is, that humid and cool places con- 
denfe the falling vapours fooner than thofe 
which are dry and dufty. 

A variety of other obfervations might be 
made on the formation and nature of thefe 
vapours, which though, in reality, the fame, 
are called fogs, when they reft on the ground, 
and clouds, when they rife into the air. By 
confidering their various properties, we (hall 
perceive they are governed by the laws of 
combination, diiTolution, precipitation, and 
Saturation 5 of which modern phyfics, under 

the 
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the appellation of chemiflry^ is employed in 
developing the theory. But to treat of them^ 
in this place^ I fhould be finder a neceffity 
of entering into details which would lead me 
too far from my fubjed. I fhajl confine 
myfelf, therefore, to one concluding ob- 
fervatiouj relative to thunder. 

Thunder is known in the Delta tts well as 
in Syria; but with this difference, that in 
the Delta, and the plain of Paleftine, it i& 
extremely rare in fummer, and more frequent 
in winter; while in the mountains, on the 
contrary, it is more common in fummer, 
and very feldom heard in winter. * In both 
thefe countries, it happens oftencft in the 
rainy feafon, or about the time of the equi- 
noxes, efpecially the autumnal one ; it is 
further remarkable, that it never comeS on 
from the land-fide, but always from the fea. 
The ftorms which fall on the Delta and Syria 
conflantly come from the Mediterranean fuj. 

Thefe 

(u) I do not know what pafles in this refpc£k in 
Upper Egypt: as for the Delta, it appears that it fome- 
times receives clouds and thunder from the Red Sea. On 
the day that I left Cairo, (September 26th, 1783,) as 
night was coming on, a ftorm appeared in the fouth- 

cait. 
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Thcfc ftorms^ in general, happen either in the 
evening or morning, and rarely in the middle 
of the day (x) ; they are accompanied with 
violent fhowers, arid fomctimcs with bail, 
which^ in an hour's time, render the country 
full of little lakes. Thefe circumftances, 
and, above all, this perpetual connedlion of 
. clouds with thunder, may fuggcft the fol- 
lowing remarks. 

If thunder is conftantly attended with 
clouds, and they are abiblutely neceffary to 
its exiftence, it muft be caufed by fome of 
their elements. But in what manner arc 
clouds formed ? By the evaporation of wa- 
ter. How is this evaporation efFcdted ? By 
the prefcnce of the element of fire. Water 

eaft, whkh foon produced feveral claps of thunder, and 
ended by a violent fall of bail, as large as the largeft 
fort of peas. It continued ten or twelve minutes ; and 
my companions and I had time enough to coI]e£t a 
quantity of hail-ftones, fufficient to fill two large glafles^ 
and could fay that we had drank iced water in Egypt. 
It is proper to add that it was at the time when 
the foutherly monfoon begins to blow on the Red-- 
Sea. 

(x) M. Niebuhr has alfo obferved, at Moka and 
Bombay, that ftorois always proceed from the fea* 

Vol. L a a of 
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of itfelf is not volatile ; fome agent is necef« 
fary to raife it ; this agent is fire ; and hence, 
as has been already obferved, '^ evaporation 
*^ is always in.proportion to the heat applied 
*• to water/' Each particla of water is ren- 
dered volatile by a particle of fire^ and, un* 
queflionably, alfo^ by a particle of air com- 
bined with it. This combination may be 
regarded as a neutral fait, and, comparing it 
with nitre, we may fay the water in it repre- 
fents^the alkali, and the fire the nitrous acid. 
The clouds, thus compofed, float in the at- 
mofphere until they meet with Ibmething 
which ieparates their conftituent parts. If, 
from any caufe, thefe particles are fuddenly 
difunitedj^ a detonation is the confequence, 
accompanied^ as in nitre, with explofion and 
light. The igneous matter, and the air, 
being inftantly diffipated by the (hock, the 
water which was combined with them, re- 
ftored to its natural gravity, falls precipitately 
from the height to which it had been ele- 
vated ; and hence the violent (howers which 
follow loud claps of thunder, and which 
happen, generally, at the endof ftorms, the 
igneous matter being then expended, Some- 
times 
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times the particles of fire being combined 
with the air only^ it melts like nitre; and 
this it isj doubtlefsj which produces thofe 
lightnings^ when no thunder is heard^ called 
fires of the horizon (fmxi horizon) (y). But 
is this igneous matter diftindt from the elec- 
tric? Does it obferve peculiar laws and 
affinities in its combinations and detonations ? 
This is what I (hall not take upon me to ex« 
amine. Thefe refearches are not fuited to 
a narrative of travels: I ought to confine 
myfelf to fadts 5 and the few explanatory 
remarks I have added, though they were na-^ 
turally fuggefted by them, have already led 
me. too far from my fubjedt^ 

[y) Shooting ftars feetn alfo to be a particular coin« 
bination of igneous matter. The Maronites of Mar« 
Elias afTured me that one of thefe ftars falling, three 
year$ ago, on two mules of the convent, killed them 
both, making an explofion like the report of a piftol, and 
leaving no more traces than thunder. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Of the Inbabiiants of Syria. 

Syria, u wcU as ^^U haa findefgone 
fcvolutions Which have idnfoonded tbo dif«* 
ferent races of it» inhabkiim* Wtthm two 
thottftbd five hundred yeatSji we may reckon 
ten invafiens> which have introduced into that 
country a fuccdfion of foreign tiations. Firft^ 
the AiTyrians of Nilieveh, who^ jlaffit^ the 
Euphrates^ about thii year 7^0 before the 
Chriftian sra, within fixty years, obtained 
pofleiCon of almoft the whole country lying 
to the north of Judta. t^ext the Chaldeans, or 
Babylonians, who, having dellroyed the power 
on which they were dependent, fv»eceeded, as 
by hereditary right, to its pdfleffions, and cix&« 
pleted the conquefl: of Syria, except only 
the Ifle of Tyre. The Chaldeans were fol- 
lowed by the Perfians, under Cyrus, and the 
Perfians, by the Macedonians, under Alex- 
ander. It then feemed as if Syria was abput to 
ccafc being fubjedt to foreign powers, aod that 
it would obtain a di(lin£k afnd independent go« 

vernment^ 
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vera0ient* according to ^e oatural right of 
every country; but the people, who found 
in the Sekuddae oniy.crud depots and op- 
prei&r&, feeing themfblves reduced to tho 
i^ecoffity of bearing fome yoke, preferred the 
ligbteft; and Syria, yielding to the arms o( 
Pompey, became a province of the Roman 
empire. 

Fire cmtunes after, when the fons of 
Theodofius divided their immenfe patrimony, 
thi« CQiintfy dianged the capital to v^hich it 
was io appertain, vritfapo^ changing its inaf« 
ters, and was annexed .to the empire of 
Conftantinople. Such was its lituation when, 
in the year 622^ the Arabian tribes, coUeded 
uadcur th^ banners of Mahomet, feized, or 
rather laid it wafte. Since that period, 
torn te pieces by the civil wais of the 
Fatmites, and the Ommiades, wrefted from 
the Calipha by their rebellious govenK>rs, 
taken iram them hy ;the Turkman fd^ 
diery, invaded by the European erufa* 
ders, retaken by the Mamloujcs of ISgypt, 
and ravaged by Tamerlane and his Tar* 
tars, :tt tun at kqgth fallen into the hands 
of the Ottoman Turks, who have bosn its 
A a 3 mailers 
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mafters for two hundred and fixty-eight 
years. 

Tbefe viciffitudes have introduced into 
the country diftind tribes of inhabitants^ as 
various as the revolutions it has undergone^ 
& that the people of Syria muft' not be con-* 
ijdered as one iingle nation^ but rather as a 
mixture of different nations. 

They may be dividisd into three principal 
clafTes. 

Firft, The pofterity of the people con- 
quered by the Arabs^ that is^ the Greeks of 
the Lower Empire. 

Secondly, The pofterity of the Arabian 
conquerors* 

Thirdly, The prefent ruling people, th^ 
Ottoman Turks. 

Of thefe three claffes, the former muft be 
again fubdivided, ip confequence of feveral 
diftin&ions which have taken place among 
them. The Greeks then muft be divided into, 

Firft, Greeks proper, vulgarly called Scii/^ 
mattes^ or feparated from the Romiftx com- 
munion. 

Secondly, Latin Greeks, re-^united to that 
communion^ 
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Thirdly, Maronites, or Greeks of the fedt 
of the Monk Maron, formerly independent 
of the two communions^ but at prefent 
united to the latter* 

The Arabs muft be divided ii^to^ 

Firft, The proper defcendents of the con- 
querors, who .have greatly intermixed their 
blood, and are confiderably the moft nume- 
rous. 

Secondly, The Motoualis, diflinguifhed 
from thefe by their religious opinions. 

Thirdly, The Druzes, diftindt likewife, 
from the fame reafbn. 

Fourthly, The Anfarians, who are alfo 
defcended from the Arabs. 

To thefe people, who are the cultivators 
and fettled inhabitants of Syria, mud ftill 
be added three other wandering tribes, or 
paftors, viz. the Turkmans, the Curds, and 
the Bedouin Arabs. 

Such are the different races difperfed over 
the country, between the fea and the defert, 
from Gaza to Alexandretta. 

In this enumeration, it is remarkable th^t 

the ancient inhabitants have no remaining 

reprefentative ; their diftinguifhing charafter 

|s lofi and confounded in that of the Greeks^ 

A a 4 who, 
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who, in fadj by a continued refidence from 
the days of Alexander, have had fufikieat 
time entirely to take place of the aiKient 
people s the country alone, and a few trait* 
of manners and cuftoms, preferve the veftiges 
of difbnt ages* 

&^ria has not, like Egypt, refufed to adopt 
the foreign races. They all become equally 
naturalized to the country. The features and 
complexion are governed by nearly the fame 
laws there as in the fouth of Europe, with 
the differences only which naturally refult 
from the nature of the climate. Thus the 
inhabitants of the fouthern plains are more 
fwarthy than thofe of the northern, and thefe, 
more fo than the inhabitants of the moun- 
tains. In Lebanon, and the country of the 
Druzcs, the complexion does not diflfer from 
that in our provinces in the middle of France. 
The women of Damafcus and Tripoli are 
greatly boafted for their fairnefs, and even the 
regularity of their features ; but we rouft take 
this praife on truft, fince the veil, which they 
perpetually wear, allows no perfon to make 
nice obfervations. In feveral diflridts, the 
women are lefs fcrupulous, without being 
leis cbdile* In Paleftine, for example, you 

may 
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may &c married women almofl: uncovered; 
but want and fatigue have robbed the coun« 
teniuice of all its charms ; their eyes alone 
ar6 almoft every where beautiful; and the 
longdrapery> which forms their general drefs, 
permits the body freely to diiplay its (hape : 
it is fometimes without elegance, but its 
proportions at leaft are no way injured. I do 
not recollect having ieen in Syria, nor even in 
Egypt, two perfons crooked or deformed. It 
is true they are ftrangers to thofe tight^laced 
waifls, which are fo much admired among 
us: they are in no eftimation in the eaft; 
and the young women, afSfted by their 
mothers, very early ftudy, even fuperAitioua 
receipts, to acquire an embonpoint : happily. 
Nature, by rcfifting oui; caprices, has fet 
bounds to our fingukrities, for we do not 
perceive in Syria, where the fhape is not con- 
fined, that the body becomes any larger than 
in France, where it is fb tightly laced. 

The Syrians are, in general, of a middling 
ilature, and are, as in all warm countries, 
lefs corpulent than the inhabitants of the 
XK>rth. We find, however, in the cities, 
ibme individuals whofe amplitude of belly 
proves that the influence of diet is able, in 

a certain 
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a certwi degree^ to counterbalance that of 
climate. 

Syria has no difeafe peculiar to itfelf^ but 
the pimple of Aleppo^ which I fhall notice 
when I come to (peak of that city. The 
difordcrs prevalent here arc dyfenteries, in- 
llammatory and intermittent fevers, which 
are the confequences of the bad fruit which 
the people greedily devour. The fmall- 
pox is fometimes very fatal j but the general 
and moft frequent illnefs is the cholic, the 
caufes of which are very evident, when we 
confider that every body eats to excefs of 
unripe fruit, raw vegetables, honey, cheefe, 
olives, ftrong oil, four milk, and ill-fermented 
bread. Thefe are the ufual food of all the 
inhabitants ; and the acid juices they contain 
produce crudities, naufca, and even frequent 
vomitings of bile. Accordingly, the firft 
preicription in almoft all diforders is an 
emetic, which method of treatment, how- 
ever, is only known to the European phy- 
iicians. Bleeding, as I have already faid, is 
neither neccflary, nor very ufeful. In im- 
minent cafes, cream of tartar and tamarinds 
have the moft certain fuccefs. 

The general language of Syria is the 

Arabic 
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Arabic tongue. M. Nicbuhr reports, upon 
hearfay, that the Syriac is ftill ufed in fome 
villages of the mountains ; but, though I in- 
terrogated, on this fybjea, feveral monks, who 
are perfectly well acquainted with the coun- 
try, I have not been able to learn any thing 
like it. I have been told only that, in the 
towns of Maloula and Sidnaia, near Damaf- 
cus, they fpeak a dialed fo corrupted, that 
it is difficult to be underftood. But this 
difficulty proves nothing, fince, in Syria, as 
in all the Arabian countries, the dialedts vary 
at every place. The Syriac may be, there- 
fore, regarded as a dead language ; for the 
M^ronites, who have prefer ved it in their 
liturgy, and in their mafs, underftand very 
little of it, while they recite them. We 
may affert the fame of the Greek. Among 
the monks and fchifmatic priefts, there are 
very few who have any knowledge of it, un- 
lefs they have made it their particular ftudy 
in the iflands of the Archipelago: befides^ 
we know that the modern Greek is fo cor- 
rupted, that it would no more enable a man 
to qnderftand Demoflhenes, than the Italian^ 
to read Cicero. The Turkifh language is 
pnly ufed, in Syria, by the military, perlbns 

in 
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in office^ and the Turkman hordes (aj. 
Some of the natives karn \U as the Turks 
learn Arabic^ to facilitate their dealings with 
Grangers : but the pronunciation and accent 
of thefe two languages have fo little analogy 
that they always continue foreign to each 
other. The Turks, habituated to a nafal 
and pompous profody» are rarely able to 
imitate the harfh founds and ftrong af* 
pirations of the Arabic. This tongue 
abounds fo in bar(h vowels and guttural 
confonants that, on hearing it ipofcen for 
the firft time, you would imagine they were 
gargling their throats. On this account it 
is difagreeable and difficult to all Europeans ; 
but fuch is the power of habit that, when 
we complain to the Arabs of its afperity, 
they accufe us of a want of ear, and retort the 
charge upon our languages; among which 
they give the preference to the Italian i and 
they compare, with fome reafon, the French 
to the Turkifli, and the Englifh to the Per- 
fian. In the dialeds of their own we find 

(a) At Alexandrctta, and Beilam, which is conti«. 
guous, they fpeak Turkilh j but they muft be regarded 
as frontiers of Caramania, where Turkiih is the vulgar 
tongue. 

almofl 
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almoft the fame difference. The Arabic of 
Syria is much harfher than that of Egypt ; 
the pronunciation of the profeflbrs of the 
law at Cairo is efteemed a model of facility 
and elegance. But^ according to the obfer* 
vation of M. Niebuhr, that of the inhabi- 
tants of the Yemen, and the {buthern coaft, 
is infinitely fofter, and gives a fluency to the 
Arabic, of which he could not have thought 
it fufceptible. Attempts have been made 
to eftablifh an analogy between the climates 
and the pronounciation of languages ; it has 
been faid, for inftance, that the inhabitants 
of the north fpeak more with their lips 
and teeth than thofe of the fouth. This 
may be juft when applied to fomc parts of 
our continent; but, to decide univerfally, 
we mud make more circumflantial and ex* 
tenfive obferyations. We fhould not too haf- 
tily pronounce thefe general decifions con- 
cerning languages and their different cha- 
rasters ; becaufe we are always naturally led to 
judge from our own, and, confequently, from 
a prejudice of habit extremely inimical to 
juft reafoniog. 

Among the different inhabitants of Syria 
1 have mentioned, feme are difpcrled, indif- 
ferently, 
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fcrently, over every part of the country, othef 4 
confine tbemfelves to particular fpots, which 
it will be neceffary to determine. 

The Greeks proper, the Turks, and the 
Arabian peafants, belong to the former clafs^ 
with this difference, that the Turks refide 
only in the towns where they are in poiieflion 
of the military employments, and the offices 
of the magiftracy, and where they exercife the 
arts. The Arabs and the Greeks inhabit the 
villages, and form the clafs of hu(bandmea 
in the country, and the inferior people in 
the towns. The part of the country which 
contains the mofl Greek villages is the Pa«« 
chalic of Damafcus. 

The Greeks of the Romifh communion^ 
who are much lefs numerous than the fchif- 
matics, are all retired within the towns^ 
where they cultivate the arts. and commerce* 
The protection of the Franks, procured them, 
in the late war, a decided fuperiority in 
trade, 'wherever there are European fettle- 
ments. 

The Maronites form a national body, 
which occupies, almoft exclufively, the whole 
country comprifed between Nahr-el-kelb 
(the river of the Dog) and Nahr-el-bared 

(the 
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(the cold river), from the fummit of the 
mountains on the eaft, to the Mediterraneaa 
on the weft. 

The Druzes border upon them, and ex- 
tend from Nahr-cl-kelb to the neighbour- 
hood of Sour, (Tyre) between the valley of 
Bekaa and the fea. 

The country of the Motoualis formerly 
included the valley of Bekaa, as far as Sour : 
but this people, of late years, have undergone, 
a revolution which has reduced them almoft 
to nothing. 

As for the Anfarians, they are difperfed 
throughout the mountains, from Nahr-akkar 
as far as to Antakia ; they are diftinguilhed 
into different tribes, fuch as the Kelbia, the 
KadmouHa, the Shamfia, &c. 

The Turkmans, the Curds, and the be- 
douins, have no fixed habitations, but are 
perpetually wandering with tl^telr tents and 
herds, in limited diftrids, of which they 
look upon themfelves as the proprie,tors. < 
The Turkman hordes generally encamp on 
the plain of Antioch; the Curds in the 
mountains between Alexandretta and the 
Euphrates; and the Arabs fpread over the 

whole 
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whole frontier of Syria, adjacent to their 
deiertSt and even the plains of the interior 
part of the country, as thofe of PalefHne, 
Bekaa, and Galilee. 

To form more diftind ideas of thefe dif* 
ferent clafles^ let ns confider more circnm« 
ftantially what is peculiar to each of them. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

Of the paJloraU or. wandering Urihes of Syria. 

S E C T. I. 

Of the Turkmans. 

X HE Turkmans are of the number of thofe 
Tartar hordes, who, on the great revohitions 
oftheempireof theCaliph, emigrated from the 
eaftward of the Cafpian fea, and fpread them- 
felves over the vaft plains of Armenia and Afia 
Minor. Their language is the fame with that of 
the Turks, and their mode of life nearly fimi- 
lar to that of the Bedouin Arabs. Like them, 
they arc paftors, and confequently obliged 
to travel over immenfe trails of land to pro- 
cure fubfiftence for their numerous herds* 
But there is this difference, that the countries 
frequented by the Turkmans being rich in 
pafturage, they can feed more cattle on 
them, and are therefore lefs difperfed than 
Vo-L, L B b the 
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the Arabs of the defcrt. Each of theif 
Ordous^ or camps, acknowledges a Chiefs 
whofe power is not determined by fixed 
laws, but governed by cuftom and circum- 
flances. It is rarely abufed, becaufe the 
fociety is compaft, and , the nature of their 
fituation maintains fufficient equality among 
its members. Every man able to bear arms 
is anxious to carry them, fince on his in- 
dividual force depend both his perfonal fafety, 
and the refpefl: paid him by his companions. 
All their property eonfifts in cattle, that is 
camels, buffaloes, goats, and efpecially iheep. 
They live on milk, butter, and meat, which 
are in great abundance among them^ and 
the furplus of which '^they fell in the towns 
and the neighbouring country, for they arc 
almoflr able alone to fupply the butcheries* 
In return, they take arms, clothes, money, 
and corn. Their women fpki wool, and 
make carpets, the ufe of which is immemo* 
fial in thefe countries, and confequently in- 
dicates their manner of living to have been 
always the fame. As for the men, their 
whole occupation eonfifts in fipoking, an4 
looking after their flocks^ Perpetually oi> 

horfe- 
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norfe-back, with their lances on their (houl- 
dcrs, their crooked fabres by their fides, and 
their piftols in their belts, they are expert 
hprfemen and indefatigable foldiers. They 
have frequent differences with the Turks^ 
who dread them; but as they are divided 
among themfelves, and form feparate camps^ 
they do not affume that fuperiority which 
their combined forces would enfure them. 
The Pachalics of Aleppo and Damafcus, which 
are the only parts of Syria they frequent, may 
be computed to contain about thirty thou- 
fand wandering Turkmans, A great number of 
thefe tribes pafs, in fummer, into Armenia and 
Caramailia, whete they find grafs in greater a- 
bundance, and return to their former quarter* 
in the winter. The Turkmans are reputedMuf- 
fulmen, and generally bear the diftinguifhing 
*mark, circumcifion. But they trouble them- 
felves very little about religion, and they have 
neither the ceremonies, nor the fanaticifm of 
fedentary nations. As for their manners, to 
defcribe them accurately, it would be necef- 
fary to have lived among them. They have, 
however, the reputation of not being rob- 
bers, like the Arabs, though they are neither 
lefs generous, nor lefs hofpitable than they ; 

B b 2 and 
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and when wc confider that they live in pkn-"* 
ty, without being rich, and are inured to 
war^ and hardened by fatigue and danger, 
we may prefume they are equally removed 
from the ignorance and fervility of the pea- 
fantSy and the corruption and felfiflinefs of 
the inhabitants of the towns. 



Sect. II. 
Of the Curds. 

The Curds are another national body, the 
divided tribes of which are equally difperfed 
over the Lower Afia, and have extended 
themfelves very widely, efpecially with- 
in the lafl hundred years. Their original 
country is the chain of mountains from 
V^hence ilTue the different branches of the 
Tigris, which, furrounding the upper part 
of the great Zab, paflcs to the fo)^hward, as 
far as the frontiers of the Irak-adjami, or 
Perfian Irak (a). In modern geography, it 

(a) Adjam is the Arabic name for the Perfians. The 
Greeks were acquainted with it, and cxprefled it by Ache- 
men-ides. 

.. , . is 
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is known by the name of Curd^ejlan. This 
country is mentioned in the moft ancient tra- 
ditions and hiftories of the eaft, in which it is 
made the fcene of feveral mythological events. 
The Chaldean Berofus, and the Armenian 
Maribas, cited by Mofes Chorenenfis, aflert 
that it was in the mountains Gord-ouaei (b)^ 
that Xifuthrus landed after efcaping from the 
deluge; and the local circumftances which 
they add, prove, what was otherwife fufficient- 
ly evident, that Gord and Curd are the fame. 
Thofe were the fame Curds who are men- 
tioned by Xenophon under the denomination 
of Card-ucbu and who oppofed the retreat 
of the Ten Thoufand. This hiftorian ob- 
ferves that, though fliut in on all fides by the 
Perfian empire, they had conftantly braved 
the power of the Great King^ and the arms 
of his Satraps. They have changed but little 
in their* modern ftate ; for, though, in ap- 
pearance, tributaries to the Porte, they pay- 
very little refpcdt to the orders of the Grand 
Signior, or his Pachas. M. Niebahr, who 
travelled in thefe countries in 1769, reports, 
that in their mountains they are fubje<a to a 

{b) Strabo, lib. xi. fays, that the Niphates, and its 
chain of mountains, are called Gordouai* 

B b 3 fort 
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fort of feodal government, which appears tQ 
me fimilar to that we obferve among the 
Druzes. Each village has its chief, and the 
whole nation is divided into different an4 
•independent fadlions. The difputes iofepa^ 
rable from this ftate of anarchy have de- 
tached from the nation a great number of 
tribes and families, which have adopted the 
wandering life of the Turkmans and Arabs. 

Thefe are difperfed in the Diarbckir, and 
•pver the plains of Arzroum, Erivan, Sivas^ 
Aleppo and Damafcus : all their tribes unite4 
gre eftimated to exceed one hundred and 
forty thoufand tents, that is, one hundred 
and forty thoufand armed men. Like the 
Turkmans, thefe Curds are paftors and wan- 
derers j but differ from them in fomepar-* 
ticular cuftoms. The Turkmans give their 
daughters a marriage dower: the Curds 
receive a premium for them. The Turkmans 
pay no refpeft to that antiquity of cxtrac-^ 
tion whiph we call nobility : the Curds ho- 
nour it above every thing. The Turkmans 
do not fleal:' the Curds are almoft eyefy 
^here looked upon as plunderers j on whigU 
account, they are much dread.eAi^ ^^ neigh- 
bourhood of Alepno, and of Antioch, where 

they 
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ikcy occupy, under the name of Bagdaftilia, 
the mountains to the eafl of Beilam, as far as 
liear Kles« la this Pachalic, and in that of 
Damafcus, their number exceeds twenty thou- 
£uid tents aild huta; for they have alfo fixed 
habitations* They are reputed Mahometans j 
but they never trouble themfelves about re- 
ligious rites or opinions. Several of them, 
diftinguiflied by the name of Yazdia, worfhip 
Sbaitan^ or Satan, that is, the genius v^ho is 
the enemy (of God). This notion, efpecially 
prevalent in the Diarbekir, and the frontiers 
of Perfia, is a relic of the ancient fyftera 
of the good and evil principles j. which, varied 
according to the fpirit of the Pcrfian, Jewifti, 
Chriftian, and Mahometan doftrines, has^ 
continually prevailed in thefe countries. Zo-^ 
roafter is generally confidered as its author ; 
but, long before his time, Egypt acknow- 
ledged Orofmades and Arimanius, under the 
names of Ofiris and Typhon. It is no lefs 
9Ti error, likewife, to fuppofe, that this dog- 
ma was not propagated prior to the reign of 
Darius Hyftafpes, fince Zoroafter, who taught 
it, flouriflied in Media, and was Cotempo- 
X^xy with Solomon, 

B b 4 Language 
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Language is the principal indication of 
the confanguinity of nations. That of the 
Curds is divided into three dialers. It has 
neither the afpirations nor the gutturals of 
the Arabic ; and I am afiured that it does 
not refemble the Perfian ; fo that it muft be 
an original language. Now, if we confider 
the antiquity of the people who fpeak it ; 
and that we know they are related to the 
Medes, Aflyrians, Perfians, and even the 
Parthians /^r^, we may be allowed to con- 
jedure, that a knowledge of this tongue 
might throw fome light on the ancient hif- 
tory of thefe countries. There is no known 
didionary of it ; but it would be no diffi- 
cult matter to form one. If the government 
of France rtiould think proper to offer en- 
couragements to the Dragomans, or to the mif- 
fionaries of Aleppo, the Diarbekir, or Bag- 
dad, proper pcrfons might foon be found to 
accomplilli fuch m undertaking (dj. 

Sect. 

(c) *< On the Tigris," fays Strabo, lib. i6, « are 
« many places belonging to the Parthians, whom the 
" ancients called Carduchi." 

(d) The Emprefs of Ruffia has lately given orders to 
Doaor Pallas to make a colledion of all the languages 

fpoken 
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Sect. III. 
Of the Bedouin Arabs. 

A third wandering people in Syria^^ are 
the Bedouin Arabs, whom we have' already 
found in Egypt. Of thefe I made but a flight 
mention in treating of that province, be- 
caufe, having only had a tranfient view of 
them, without knowing their language, their 
name fuggefted but few ideas to my mind j 
b]Lit having been better acquainted with them 

fpoken in the Ruffian empire ; and thefe refearches muft 
extend even to the Cuban and Georgia ; and, perhaps, 
to Curdeftan. When this colledion is completed, it 
will be neceffary to reduce all the alphabets of thefe 
languages to one ; for this diverfity of Arabic, Arme- 
nian, Georgian, Iberian, and Tartarian alphabets is a 
great obftacle to the advancement of fcience. This will, 
perhaps, appear impoffible to many perfons ; but, from 
fome experiments of the fame nature, which I have 
myfelf made, I think I may venture to pronounce ic 
not only pradicable, but eafy. It is fufficient to be 
well acquainted with the elements of fpeech, to be able 
to clafs the vowels and confonants of all the alpha- 
bets. It is proper alfo to obferve here, that the iirft 
book of every nation is the di^ionary of its languaige. 

in 
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in Syria; having, even made a journey to one 
of their camps, near Gaza, and lived feveral 
days among them, I am now able to treat 
of them with more minutenefs and ac- 
curacy. 

In general, when fpeaking of the Arabs, 
wc fhould diftinguifli whether they are culti- 
vators, or paftors ; for this difference in their 
mode of life occafions fo great a one in theit 
manners, and genius, that they become al- 
moft foreign nations, with reipetft to each 
other. In the former cafe, leading a fedcn-* 
tary life, attached to the fame foil, and fub* 
jeft to regular governments, the focial ftate 
in which they Jive, very nearly refembles 
pur own. Such are the inhabitants of the 
Yemen ; and fuch, alfo, are the defcendants 
of thofe ancient conquerors, who have either 
entirely, or in part, given inhabitants to 
Syria, Egypt, and the Barbary ftates. In 
the ftcond cafe, having only a tranfient 
intcreft in the foil, perpetually re9ioving 
^eir tents from one place ta another, and 
under fubjedion to no laws, their mode of 
cxiftence is neither that of polifhed nations, 
nor of favages; and, therefore, more parti-r 
eularly merits pur attention. Such are the 

pedouins, 
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Bedouins, or inhabitants of the vaft deferts 
which extend from the confines of Ferfia^ to 
Morocco, Though divided into independent; 
communities, or tribes, not unfrcqucntly 
hoftile to each other, they may ftill be con- 
fidered as forming one nation. The refem- 
blance of their language is a jpanifeft toketi 
of this relationihip. The only difFereiicQ 
that exifts between them is, that the Africaa 
tribes are of a lefs ancient origin, being 
pofterior to the conqueft of thefe countries 
by the Caliphs, or fucceflbrs of .Mahomet j 
while the tribes of the defert of Arabia, pro- 
perly fo called, have defcended by an unin- 
terrupted fucceflion from the remoteft ages j 
and it is of thefe I mean more efpecially to 
treat, as being more immediately connected 
with my fubjed, To thefe the orientals are 
accuftomed to appropriate the name of Arabs^ 
as being the moft ancient, and the pureft 
race. The term Bedaoui is added as a fynor 
jjimous ^Xpreffion, fignifying, as I have ob- 
fcrved, inhabitant of the Defert i and this 
terox h^s the greater propriety, as the word 
Arab^ in the ancient language of thefe couor 
tries, fii^ifics a folitude or defert^ 
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It is not without rea(bn that the inha* 
bitants of the defert boaft of being the pureft 
and the heft prcferved race of all the Arab 
tribes : for never have they been conquered, 
nor have they mixed with any other people, 
by making conquefts ; for thofe by which 
the general name of Arabs has been rendered 
famous, really belong only to the tribes of the 
Hedjaz, and the Yemen; thofe who dwelt 
in the interior parts of the country, never 
emigrated at the time of the revolution ef- 
feftcd by Mahomet ; or if they did take any 
part in it, it was confined to a few individu- 
als, detached by motives of ambition. Thus 
we find the prophet, in his Koran, continu- 
ally ftiling the Arabs of the defert rebels, and 
infidels ; nor has fo great a length of time 
produced any very confiderable change. We 
may aflert they have, in every refpedt, re- 
tained their primitive independence and fim- 
plicity. Every thing that ancient hiftory has 
related of their cuftoms, manners, language, 
and even their prejudices, is almoft minutely 
true of them to this day ; and if we con- 
fider, befides, that this unity of charafter, 
preferved through fuch a number of ages, 
ftill fubfifts, even in the moft diftant fitua- 

tions. 
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tions, that is^ that the tribes mod: remote from 
each other prefer ve an cxadJ: refemblance, 
it mufl: be allowed, that the cit'cum (lances 
which accompany fo peculiar a moral ftate, 
are a fubjed of moft curious enquiry. 

In Europe, and efpecially in its more civi- 
lized and improved countries, where we have 
no examples of wandering people, we can 
fi:arcely conceive what can induce men to 
adopt a mode of life fo repugnant to our 
ideas. We even conceive with difficulty 
what a defert is, or how it is poffible for 
a country to have inhabitants, if it be bar- 
ren ; or why it is not better peopled, if it 
be capable of cultivation. I have been 
perplexed, myfelf, with thefe difficulties, as 
well as others; for which reafon, I fhall 
dwell more circumftantially on the fadts 
which will furnifh us with their explana- 
tion. 

The wandering ?nd paftoral life led by 
feveral Afiatic nations, arifes from two 
caufes. The firft is, the nature of the 
foil, which, being improper for cultivation, 
compels men to . have recourfe to animals, 
which content themfelves with the wild her-- 
bage of the earth. Where this herbage is 

but 
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but thin, a fingle animal will foon confitmd 
the produce of a great extent of ground, 
and it will be neccffary to run over large 
tradts of land. Such is the cafe of the 
Arabs in the defert of Arabia, properly fo 
called, and in that of Africa* 

The fecond caufe mud be attributed ta 
habit, iince the foil is cultivable, and even 
fertile, in many places ; fuch as the frontiers 
of Syria, the Diarbekir, Natolia, and the 
greateft part of the diftrids frequented by 
the Curds and Turkmans. But it appears^ 
to me that thefe habits are only the effe£): 
of the political ftate of the country, fo that 
the primary caufe of them mull be referred 
to the government itfelf. This opinion is 
fupported by daily fads ; for as often as the 
different hordes and wandering, tribes find 
peace and fecurity, and a poffibility of pro- 
curing fufHcient provilions, in* any diflrid, 
they take up their refidcnce in it, and adopt, 
infenfibly, a fettled life, and the arts of cul- 
tivation. But when, on the contrary, the 
tyranny of the government drives the in* 
habitants, of a village to extren^ity, the pea- 
fants deferk their houfes, withdraw with their 
families into the mountains, or wander- in 

th« 
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the plains, taking care frequently to change 
their place of habitation^ to avoid being fur- 
prifed. It often happens even that individuals, 
turned robbers, in order to v^ithdraw them- 
fclves from the laws, or from tyranny, unite 
and form little camps, v^hich maintain them-* 
felves by arms, and, increafing, beconie new 
hordes, and new tribes. We may pro- 
nounce, therefore, that in cultivable coun- 
tries, the wandering life originates in ther 
injuftice or want of policy of the govern- 
ment ; and that the fedentary and cultivating 
ilate is that to which mankind is mofl: na- 
turally inclined. 

With refpeiSt to the Arabs, they feem ef- 
pecially condemned to a wandering life, by 
the very nature of their deferts. To paint 
to himfelf thefe deferts, the reader muft 
imagine a fky almoft perpetually inflam- 
ed, and without clouds, immenfe and bound* 
lefs plains, without houfes, trees, rivulets, 
or hills, where the eye frequently meets no- 
thing but an extenfive and uniform horizon, 
like the fea, though in fome places the 
ground is uneven and ftoney.^ Almoft in- 
variably naked on every fide, the earth pre- 
fents nothing but a few wild plants, thinly 

) fcattered. 
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icattered^ and thickets, whofe folitude is rarely 
difturbed but by antelopes, hares, locufts, 
and rats. Such is the nature of nearly the 
whole country, which extends, fix hundred 
leagues in length, and three hundred in 
breadth, and ftretches from Aleppo to the 
Arabian fea, and from Egypt to the Perfian 
gulph. 

It muft not, however, be imagined that 
the foil in fo great an extent is every where 
the fame ; it varies confiderably in different 
places. On the frontiers of Syria, for ex- 
ample, the earth is in general fat and cul- 
tivable, nay, even fruitful. It is the fame 
alfo on the banks of the Euphrates ; but in 
the internal parts of the country, and towards 
the fouth, it becomes white and chalky^ as 
in the parallel of Damafcus ; rocky, as in the 
Tih, and the Hedjaz ; and a pure fand, as to 
the eaftward of the Yemen, This variety 
in the qualities of the foil is produdive of 
fome minute differences in the condition of 
the Bedouins* For inftance, in the more 
flerile countries, that is thofe which produce 
but few plants, the tribes are feeble, and 
very diftant ; .which is the cafe in the defert of 
Suez, that of the Red Sea, and the interior 

of 
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of the Great Defert, called the Najd. Where 
the foil is more fruitful, as between Damaf- 
cus and the Euphrates, the tribes are more 
numerous, and lefs dlftant from each other ; 
and, laftly, in the cultivable diftridts, fuch. as 
the Pachalics' of Aleppo, the Hauran, and 
the neighbourhood of Gaza, the camps are 
frequent and contiguous. In the former 
cafe, the Bedouins are merely paftors, and 
fubfift only on the produce of their herds,/ 
and on a few dates, and flefh meat, which 
they eat, either frefh, or, dried in the. fun, and 
reduced to a powder. In the latter, they 
fow fome land, and add cheefe, barley, and 
even rice, to their flefli and milk. 

If we examine the caufes of the fterility and 
uncultivated ftate of the Defert, we (hall find 
it is principally to be attributed to the ab* 
fence of fountains and rivers, and, in general, 
to the want of water. This want of water 
itfelf is occafioned by the nature of the 
country, which being flat, and deftitute of 
mountains, the clouds glide over its heated 
furface, as I have already remarked is the cafe 
with Egypt.. They never reft there but 
in winter, when the coldnefs of the atmo- 
fphere hinders them from rifing, and condenfes 

Vol. I. C c thein 
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them into rain. The nakednefs of this couo* 
try is alfo another caufe of drought, fince the 
air is for that reafon more eafily heated, and 
compels the clouds to riie. It is probable 
that a change of climate- might be eflPedled, 
if the whole defert were planted with trees ; 
as for example, with pine trees. 

The confequence of the winter rains is^ 
that in thofe parts where the Ibil is good, as 
on the frontiers of Syria, a cultivation takes 
place very iimilar to that ol* even the ia*^ 
terior parts of the province 5 but as thefb 
rains neither produce fprings, nor conftant 
rivulets, the inhabitants are expofed to thQ 
inconvenience of wanting water the who^e 
fummer. To remedy this it is necefTary to 
have recourfe to art, and to form wells, re- 
fervoirs, and cifterns, in which they colle<f| 
their annual fupplies : fuch works require 
money and labour, and are, after all, ex* 
pofed to a variety of accidents. War may 
deftroy in one day, the labour of many 
months, and the refources of the year. A 
drought, which is but too common, may 
caufe the failure of a crop, and reduce the in- 
habitants even to a total want of water. It is 
true, that by digging it is alinoft every where 

to 
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to be found, at from fix to twenty feet 
depth, but this water is brackifh, as in all 
the defert of Arabia and Africa (e) ; it 
alfo frequently dries up, when thirft and 
famine fucceed 5 and, if the government does 
not lend its aid, the villages are deferted. 
It is evident that agriculture muft be very 
precarious in fuch a country, and that under 
a governmpnt like that of the Turks, it is 
fafer to lead a wandering life, than to refidc 
in a fixed habitation, and rely for fubfiflence 
on agriculture. • 

In thofe diftridls where the foil is ftoney 
and fandy, as in the Tih, the Hedjaz, and 
the Najd, thefe rains make the feeds of the 
wild plants fhoot, and revive the thickets, 
ranunculas, wormwood, and kali. .They 
render the lower grounds marfliy, which then 
produce reeds and grafs ; and the plain af- 
fumes a tolerable degree of verdure. This is 
the feafon of abundance both for the herds 
and their mailers ; but on the return of the 

(e) This faline quality is fo inherent in the foil, 
that it impregnates even the plants. All thofe of the 
defert abound in alkali, and Glauber's fait; but it is 
remarkable that this fait diminifhes as we approach the 
mountains, where it is fcarcely fenfible« 

C c 2 heats. 
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heats, every thing is parched up, and the 
earth, converted into a grey, and fine duft, 
prcfents nothing but dry ftems, as hard as 
wood, on which neither horfes, oxen, nor 
even goats can feed. In this ftate the Defert 
would become uninhabitable, and muft be 
totally abandoned, had not nature formed 
an animal no lefs hardy and frugal than the 
foil is fterile and ungrateful ; I mean the 
camel. No creature feems fo peculiarly 
fitted to the climate in which it exifts. We 
cannot doubt but the nature of the one 
has been adapted to that of the other by feme 
difpofing intelligence. Defigning the camel to 
dwell in a country where he can find little 
nourifliment. Nature has been fparing of her 
materials in the whole of his formation* 
She has not bellowed on him the plump 
flefhinefs of the ox, horfe, or elephant ; but, 
limiting herfelf to what is ftridtly neceflary, 
Ihe has given him a fmall head without ears, 
at the end of a long neck without flelh. She 
has taken from his legs and thighs every 
mufcle not immediately requifite for motion ; 
and, in fbort, has beftowed on his withered 
body only the veffels and tendons ndceffary to 
conned its frame together. She has fur- 
nished 
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niflied him with a ftrong jaw, that he may 
grind the hardeft aliments ; but left he 
fhould confume too much, (he has contraded 
his ftomach, and obliged him to chew the 
cud. She has lined his foot with a lump of 
flefh, which. Aiding in the mud, and being 
no way adapted to climbing, fits him only 
for a dry, level, and fandy foil, like that of 
Arabia : {he has evidently deftined him like- 
wife to ilavery, by refufing him every fort of 
defence againft his enemies. Deftitute of tha 
horns of the bull, the hoaf of the horfe, the 
tooth of the elephant, and the fwiftnefs of 
the flag, how can the camel refift or avoid the 
attacks of the liba, the tyger, or even the 
wolf? To preferve the fpecies, therefore, 
Nature has concealed him in the depth of the 
vaft deferts, where the want of vegetables can 
attradl no game, and whence the want of game 
repels every voracious animal. Tyranny muft 
have expelled man from the habitable parts 
of the earth, before the camel could have loft 
his liberty. Become domeftic, he has ren- 
dered habitable the moft barren foil the world 
contains. He alone fupplies all his matter's 
wants. The milk of the camel nourifhes the 
family of the Arab, under the varied forms 
Cc3 of 
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of curds, cheeie, and butter ; and they often 
feed upon his flefh. Slippers and hamefs are 
made of his fktn, and tents and clothing of his 
bsur* Heavy burthens are tranfported by his 
means i and when the earth denies forage to 
the horie^ fo valuable to the Bedouin, the (he 
camel fupplies that deficiency by her milk, at 
no other coft, for fo many advantages, than 
a few ftalks of brambles or wormwood, and 
pounded date kernels. So great is the impor* 
tancc of the camel to the defert, that were it 
deprived of that ufeful anioial, it muA infal- 
libly lofe every inhabitant. 

Such is the fituation in which nature has 
placed the Bedouins, to render them a race 
of men equally Angular in their phyfical and 
moral charadtsr. This Angularity is fo ftrik- 
ing, that even their neighbours, the Syrians, 
regard them as extraordinary beings; eipecially 
thofe tribes which dwell in the depths of the 
dcferts, fuch as thole of Anaza, Kaibar, Tai, 
apd others, which never approach the towns. 
When, in the time of Shaik Daher, fome of 
their horfcmen came as far as Acre, they ex- 
cited the fame curiofity there, as a vifit from 
the lavages of America would among qs. 
Every one viewed with furprife thefc men, 

who 
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who were more diminutive, meagre^ and 
fwarthy, than any of the known Bedouins* 
Their withered legs had no calves, and appear- 
ed to confift merely of tendons. Their bellies 
feemed fhrunk. to their backs, and their hai^ 
was frizzled almoft as much as that of th6 
negroes. They, on the other hand, were no 
lefs aftoniflied at every thing they faw ; they 
could neither conceive how the houfes and 
minarets could ftand ered:, nor how men 
ventured to dwell beneath them, and always 
on the fame fpot; but, above all, they were 
in an ecftafy at beholding the fea, nor could 
they comprehend what that defert of water 
could be. They were told of mofques, pray- 
ers, and ablutions ; but they afked what thofe 
meant, and enquired who Mofes, Jefus 
Chrift, and Mahomet, were ; and why, fincc 
the inhabitants were not of feparate tribes, 
they followed different leaders ? 

We may imagine, that the Arabs of the 
frontiers are not fuch novices ; there are even 
feveral fmall tribes of them, who, living in 
the mid ft of the country, as in the valley of 
Bekaa« that of the Jordan, and in Paleftine, 
approach nearer to the condition of the pea- 
fants } but thefe are defpifed by the others, 
C c 4 who 
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who look upon them as baftard Arabs, and 
RayaSf or flaves of the Turks. 

In general, the Bedouins are fmall, mea-* 
gre, and tawny ; more fo, however, in the 
heart of the defert, than on the frontiers of 
the cultivated country ; but they are always of 
a darker complexion than the neighbouring 
peafants. They alfo differ among themfelves 
in the fame camp ; and I have remarked, that 
the Shaiks, that is, the rich, and their at- 
tendants, were always taller, and more cor- 
pulent, than the common clafs. I have ken 
fome of them above five feet five and fix 
inches high j though, in general, they do not 
exceed five feet two inches. This difference 
can only be attributed to their food, with 
which the former are fupplied more abundant- 
ly than the latter ff). It may, Hkewife, be 
aflirmed, that the lower clafs of Bedouins 
live in a ftate of habitual wretchednefs and 
famine. It will appear almoft incredible to 
us, ^but it is an undoubted fad, that the 
quantity of food ufually confumed by the 

(f) The efFecls of this are equally evident in the 
'Arabian and Turkman camels j for thefe latter, dwelling 
* in countries rich in forage, are become a fpecies more 
. robuil and flefliy than the fbroien 

greattft 
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greateft part of them, does not . exceed fix 
ounces. a day. This abftinence is moft re- 
markable among the tribes of the Najd, and 
the Hedjaz. Six or feven dat^s foaked in 
melted butter, a little frefli milk, or curds, 
ferve a man a whole day j and h^ cfteems^ 
himfelf happy, when he can add a fmall 
quantity of coarfe jflour, or a little ball of 
rice. Meat is referved for the greateft fefti- 
vals ; and they never kill a kid but for a 
marriage or a funeral. A few wealthy and 
generous Shaiks alone can kill young camels, 
and eat baked rice with their viduals. In 
times of dearth, the vulgar, always half fa- 
miflied, do not difdain the moft wretched 
kinds of food ; and eat locufts, rats, lizards, 
and ferpents, which they boil on briars. Hence 
are they fuch plunderers of the cultivated lands, 
and robbers on the high-roads : hence, alfo, 
their delicate conftitution, and their diminu- 
tive and meagre bodies, which are rather 
aftive than vigorous. It may^ be worth 
while to remark, that their evacuations 
of every kind, even perfpiration, are ex- 
tremely fmall ; their blood is fo deftitute of 
ierofity, that nothing but the greateft heat 
can preferve its fluidity. This, however. 
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docs not prevent them from being tolerably 
healthy^ in other refpefts^ for maladies are 
kfs frequent among them. than among the 
inhabitants of the cultivated country. 

From thefe fads, we are by no means 
juftified in concluding, that the frugality of 
the Arabs is a virtue purely of choice, or 
even of climate* The extreme heat in which 
they live, unqueftionably facilitates their 
abftinence, by deftroying that activity which 
cold gives to the ftomach. Their being habitu* 
ated alfo to fo fparing a diet, by hindering the 
dilatation of the ftomach, becomes doubtkfs a 
means of their fupporting fuch abftemioufnefs; 
but the chief and primary caufe of this 
habit, is with them, as with the reft of rnan- 
kind, the neceffity of the circumftances in 
which they are placed^ either from the na- 
^ turc of the foil, as I have before explained, or 
that ftate of fociety in which they live, and 
which I ftiall now proceed to examine, 

I have already faid, that the Bedouin 
Arabs are divided into tribes, which conftitute 
fo many diftinft nations. Each of thefe 
tribes appropriates to itfelf a certain tradl 
of land ; in this they do not differ from 
cultivating nations, except that their territory 

requires 
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requires a greater extent^ in order to farnifh 
fubfiftence for their herds throughout the 
year. Each of thcfe tribes is collefted in one 
or more camps, which are difperfed through 
the country, and which make a fucceffive 
progrefs over the whole, in proportion as it is 
cxhaufted by the cattle; hence it is, that 
within a great extent a few fpots only are 
inhabited, which vary from one day to an- 
other; but as the entire fpace is neceflary 
for the annual fubfiftence of the tribe, who- 
ever encroaches on it is deemed a violator 
of property; this is with them the law of 
nations. If, therefore, a tribe, or any of 
its fubjeds, enter upon a foreign territory,, 
they are treated as enemies, and robbers, and 
a war breaks out. Now, as all the tribes 
have affinities with each other by alliances 
of blood, or treaties, leagues are formed, 
which render thefe wars more or lefs gene- 
ral. The manner of proceeding, on fuch 
occafions, is very fimple. The oiFcnce made 
known, they mount their horfes, and feek 
the enemy; when they meet, they enter 
into a parley, and the matter is frequently 
rhaxfe tip ; if not, they attack either in fmall 
bodies, or maft to manv They encounter 

each 
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each other at full fpeed, with fixed lances, 
which they fometimes dart, notwithftanding 
their length, at the flying enemy ; the vic- 
tory is rarely contefled ; it is decided by the 
firft (hock, and the vanquifhed take to flight 
full gallop over the naked plain of the de- 
fert. Night generally favours their efcape 
from the conqueror. The tribe which has 
loft the battle ftrikes its tents, removes to 
a diftance, by forced marches, and feeks an 
afylum among its allies. The enemy, fatit 
fied with their fuccefs, drive their herds 
farther on, and the fugitives foon after re- 
turn to their former fituation. But the 
flaughter made in thefe engagements fre- 
quently fows the feeds of hatreds which 
perpetuate thefe diflenfions. The intereft of 
the common fafety has, for ages, eftablifhed 
a law among them, which decrees that the 
blood of every man who is flain muft be 
avenged by that of his murderer. This ven- 
geance is called Tjr, or retaliation ; and the 
right of cxadting it devolves on the neareft 
of kin to the deceafed. So nice are the 
Arabs, on this point of honour, that if any one 
negleds to feek his retaliation, he i^ dif- 
graced for ever. He, therefore, watches every 

opportunity 
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opportunity of revenge : if his enemy periflies 
from any other caufe, ftill he is not fatisfied, 
and his vengeance is directed againft the 
neareft relation. Thefe animofities are trans- 
mitted, as an inheritance, from father to 
children, and never ceafe but by the extinc- 
rtion of one of the families, unlefs they agree 
to facrifice the criminal, or purcbafe the blood 
for a ftated price, in money or in flocks. 
Without this fatisfaftion, there is neither 
peace, nor truce, nor alliances between them, 
nor fometimes, even between whole tribes: 
I'here is blood between usy fay they, on every 
occafion; and this expreflion is an infur- 
moun table barrier. Such accidents being 
neceflfarily numerous in a long courfe of 
time, the greater part of the tribes have 
ancient quarrels, and live in an habitual ilate 
of war ; which, together with their way of 
life, renders the Bedouins a military people, 
though they have made no great progrefs in 
war as an art. 

Their camps are formed in a kind of 
irregular circle, compofed of a fingle row of 
tents, with greater or lefs intervals. Thefe 
tents, made of goat or camels hair, are black 
or brown, in which they differ from thofe 

of 
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of the Turkmans, which arc white. They 
are flretched on three or four pickets, only 
five or ^x feet high, which gives them a 
very flat appearance ; at a diftance, one of 
thefe camps feeips only like a number of 
black fpots; but the piercing eye of the 
Bedouin is not to be deceived. Each tent, 
inhabited by a family, is divided, by a cur- 
tain, into two apartments, one of which is 
appropriated to the women. The empty 
ipace within the large circle ferves to fold 
their cattle every evening. They never have 
any intrenchments ; their only advanced 
guards and patroles are dogs ; their horfes 
remain faddled, and ready to mount on the 
firft alarm j but, as they are utter ftrangers to 
all order and difcipline, thefe camps, always 
eafy to furprife, afford no defence in cafe of an 
attack : accidents, therefore, very frequently 
happen, and cattle are carried off every day; 
a fpecies of marauding war in which the 
Arabs are very experienced. 

The tribes which live in the vicinity 
of the Turks, are ftill more accuftomed to 
attacks and alarms ; for thefe ftrangers, arro- 
gating to themfelves, in right of conqueft, 
the property of the whole country, treat the 

Arabs 
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Arabs as rebel vafTals^ or as turbulent and 
dangerous enemies:* On this principle, they 
never ceafe to wage fecret or open war 
againft them. The Pachas ftudy every oc- 
caiion to harafs them. Sometimes they 
conteft with them a territory which they 
had let them, and at others demand a tribute 
which they never agreed to pay. Should a 
family of Shaiks be divided by intereft or 
ambition, they alternately fuccour each pfirty, 
^nd conclude by the deftrudlion of both* 
Frequently too they poifon or affaffinate thofe 
chiefs whofe courage, or abilities they dread* 
though they ftiould even be their allies. The 
Arabs, on their fide, regarding the Turks as 
ufarpers and treacherous enemies, watch every 
ppportunity to do therti injury. Unfortunately, 
their vengeance falls ofteaer on the innocent 
than the guilty. The harmlefs peafant gene- 
rally fuffers for the offences of the foldier. On 
the flighteft alarm, the Arabs cut their harvefts, 
carry off their flocks, and intercept their 
communication and commerce. The peafant 
calls them thieves, and with reafon ; but the 
Bedouins claim the right of war, and, perhaps, 
they alfo are not in the wrong. However 
this may be^ thefe depredations occaiion a 
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mifunderftanding between the Bedouins and 
the inhabitants of the cultivated country, 
which renders them mutual enemies. 

Such is the external fituation of the Arabs. 
It is fubjeifl to great viciffitudes, according to 
the good or bad condudl of their chiefs. 
Sometimes a feeble tribe raifes and aggran- 
dizes itfelf, whilfl another, which was power- 
ful, falls into decay, or perhaps is entirely an- 
nihilated ; not that all its members periih, but 
they incorporate themfelves with fome other ; 
and this is the confequence of the internal 
conftitution of the tribes. Each tribe is com- 
pofed of one or more principal families, the 
members of which bear the title of Shaiks, 
i. e. chiefs or lords. Thefe families have a 
great refemblance to the Patricians of Rome, 
and the nobles of modern Europe. One of 
the Shaiks has the fupreme command over 
the others. He is the general of their little 
army, and fometimes affumes the title of Emir, 
which fignifies Commander and Prince. The 
more relations, children, and allies he has, the 
greater is his influence and power. To thefe 
he adds particular adherents, whom'he ftudi- 
oufly attaches to him, by fupplying all their 
wants. But befldes this, a number of fmall 

families. 
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families, -who, not being ftrong enough to 
live independent, ftafrd in need of protedlion 
and alliances, range thcmfclves under* the 
banners of this chief. Such an union is cal- 
led kabila^ of tribe. Thefe tribes are dif- 
tinguiftied froni each other by the name of 
their refpedive chiefs, or by that of the ruling 
family ; and when they fpfeak of any of the 
individuals who compofe them, they call 
them the children of fuch a chief, though 
they may not be all really of his blood, and 
he himfelf may have been long fince dead. 
Thus they fay, Bern ^emin, Oulad Tai^ the 
children of Temin and of Tai. This mode 
of expreffion is even applied, by metaphor, 
to the names of countries : the ufual phrafe 
for denoting their inhabitants, being to call 
them the children of fuch a place. Thus- the 
Arabs fay, Oulad Mafr^ the Egyptians ; 0«- 
lad Shanty the Syrians : they would alfo fay, 
Oulad Franfa^ the French ; Oulad Mojkou, 
the Ruffians, a remark which is not unim- 
portant to ancient hit^ory. 

The government of this fociety is at once 
republican, ariftocratical, and even defpotic, 
without cxaftly correfponding with any of 
Ithefe forma* It is republican, inafmuch as 

Vol. I. Dd the 
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the people have a great influence in all af- 
fairs, and as. nothing can be tranfa£ted with- 
out the confent^of a majority. It is arifto- 
cratical, becaufe the families of the Shaiks 
poffefs feme of the prerogatives which every 
where accompany power; and, laftly, it is 
defpotic, becaufe the principal Shaik has an 
indefinite and almoft abfolute authority, 
which, when he happens to be a man of 
credit and influence, he may even abufe ; but 
the ilate of thefe tribes confines even this 
abufe to very narrow limits ; for if a chief 
fhould commit an adt of injuftice, if, for 
example, he fhould kill an Arab, it would be 
almoft impoflible for him to efcape puni£b* 
ment ; the refentment of the oflfended party 
would pay no refped to his dignity ; the law 
of retaliation would be put in force : and, 
ihould he not pay the blood, he would be 
infallibly aflaflinatcd, which, from jthe Am- 
ple and private life the Shaiks lead in their 
camps, would be no difficult thing to efFcft. 
If he harafTes his fubjedls by fevcrity, they 
abandon him, and go over to another tribe. 
His own relations take advantage gf his mif* 
condudt to depofe him^ and advance them* 
felves to his ftation. His fubje^s com« 
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municate too eafily with each other to ren^ 
der it poffible for him to divide their interefts, 
and form a fadtion in his favour ; nor can 
he have any refource in foreign troops j 
for how is he to pay them^ fince he re- 
ceives no kind of taxes from the tribe ; the 
wealth of the greater part of his fubjedls be- 
ing limited to abfolute neceiTaries^ and his 
own confined to very moderate poiTefiions^ 
and thofc too loaded with great expences ? 

The principal Shaik in every tribe, in fadl^ 
defrays the charges of all who arrive at or 
leave the camp. He receives the vifits of the 
allies, and of every perfon who has bufinefs 
with them. Adjoining to his tent is a large 
pavillion for the reception of all Grangers 
and paflengers. There are held frequent 
aflemblies of the Shaiks and principal men^ 
to determine on encampments and i-emovals^ 
on peace and war; on the differences with 
. the Turkifh governors and the villages ; and 
the litigations and quarrels of individuals^ 
To this crowd, which enters fuccefTively, he 
muft give coffee, bread baked on the afhes, 
rice, and fometimes roafled kid or camel ; in 
a word, he mufl keep open table ; and it is 
the more important to him to be generous^ 
as this generolity is clofely connected with 
D d 2 matter? 
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matters of the greateft coniequence. On die 
cxercife of this depend bis credit and his 
power. The famished Arab ranks the libe- 
rality which feeds him before every virtue, 
nor is this prejudice without foundation ; for 
experience has proved that covetous chiefs 
never were men of enlarged views : hence 
the proverb, as juft as it is brief, A chjeji/l^ 
a narrow heart. To provide for thefe cx- 
pences, the Shaik has nothing but his herds, 
a few fpots of cultivated ground, the profits 
of his plunder^ and the tribute he levies on 
the high roads, the total of which is very 
inconfiderable. The Shaik, with whom I 
refided in the country of Gaza, about the 
end of 1784, pailed for one of the moft 
powerful of thofe diftrids ; yet it did not 
appear to me that his expenditure, was greater 
than that of an opulent farmer. His per- 
Ibnal efFeds, confiding in a few pelifles, car- 
pets, arms, horfes, and camels, could not be 
cflimated at more than fifty thoufand livres 
(a little above two thoufand pounds) ; and 
it mull be obferved that in this calculation, 
four mares of the breed of racers, are valued at 
fix thoufand livres (two hundred and fifty 
pounds), and each camel at ten pounds fter- 
ling. We muft not therefore, when we ipeak 

of 
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of the Bedouins, affix to the words Prince 
an4 ^Lord^ the ideas they ufually convey ; we 
ihould come nearer the truth by comparing 
them to fubftantial farmers, in mountainous 
countries, whofe fimplicity they refcmble in 
their drefs, as well as in their domeftic life and 
manners* A Shaik, who has the command of 
five hundred horfe, does not difdain to faddle 
and- bridle his own, nor to give him his bac-» 
ley and chopped ftraw. In his tent, his wife 
makes the coffee, kneeds the dough, and fu- 
perintends the dreffing of the victuals. His 
daughters and kinfwomeh wafti the linen, 
and go with pitchers on their head, and veils 
over their faces, to draw water from the foun- 
tain. Thefe manners agree precifely with the 
defcriptions in Homer, and the hiftory of Abra- 
ham, in Genefis. But it mufl: be owned 
that it is difficult to form a juft idea of them 
without having ourfelves been eye-witnefles. 

'The fimplicity, or, perhaps, more properly, 
the poverty, of the lower clafs of the Bedou- 
ins, is proportionate to that of their chiefs. 
All the wealth of a family confifts of move- 
ables, of which the following is a pretty exa<^ 
inventory. A few male and female camels, fome 
goats and poultry^ a mare, and her bridle and 
faddle I a tent, a lance fixteen feet long, a 
D d 3 crooked 
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crooked fabre^ a rufty mufket, with a flintt 
or matchlock ; a pipe, a portable millt a pot 
for cooking, a leathern bucket, a fmali cof- 
fee roafter, a mat, fome clothe^t a mantle of 
black woollen, and a few glafs or iilver rings^ 
which the women wear upon their legs and 
arms -, if none of thefe are wanting, their 
furniture is complete. But what the poor 
man ftands mod in need of, and what ho 
takes mod pleafure in, is his mafei for 
this animal is his principal fupport. With 
his mare the Bedouin makes his excuriions 
againft hoftile tribes, or feeks plunder in the 
country, and on the highways. The marc 
is preferred to the horfe, becaufe (he does not 
neigh (^), is more docile, and yields milk, 
which, on occafion, fatisfies the thirft, and 
even the hunger of her mailer. 

Thus confined to the moft abfolute necef- 
faries of life, the Arabs have as little induftry 
as their wants are few ; all their arts confift 
in weaving their clumfy tents, and in making 
mats, and butter. Their whole commerce 

(*) This firangc aiTcrtion may be found in other 
authors. M. Chcnicr, in hi$ Refhercha Hiftorijuesfur ks 
filaurff^ Vol. III. page 139, affirms mare$ do not neigh* 
Mares in Europe, however, certainly ncigh> as every 
fcqJy knows, or m^y knowt 
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only extends to die exchanging camels, kids, 
fhllions, and milk; for arms, clothing, a 
little rice or corn, and money, which they 
bury. They are totally ignorant of all fci- 
ence ; and have not even any idea of agro- 
nomy, geometry, or medicine. They have 
not a (ingle book ; and nothing is fo uncom« 
mon, among the Shaiks, as to know how to 
read. All their literature confifls in reciting 
tales and hiftories, in the manner of the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments. They have 
a peculiar paffion for fuch (lories ; and em- 
ploy in them almoft all their leifure, of 
which they have a great deal. In the even- 
ing, they feat themfelves on the ground, at 
the door of their tents, or under cover, 
if it be cold, and there, ranged in a circle, 
round a little fire of dtiing, their pipes in 
their mouths, and their legs croiTed, they (it 
a while in filent meditation, till, on a 
fudden, one of them breaks forth with^ 
Once upon a time-^ and continues to recite 
the adventures of fome young Shaik, and 
female Bedouin : he relates in what manner 
the youth firO: got a fecret glimpfe of his 
miftrefs ; and how he became defperately en« 
amoured of her j he minutely defcribes the 
D d 4 lovely 
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lovely fair» extols her black eyes, as lai^e 
and foft as thofe of the gazelle; her languid 
and empaflioned looks^ her arched eye-brows, 
cefembling two bows of ebony : her waift 
fireighty and fupple as a lance; he forgers 
not her ftcps, light as thofe of the young ^fi&y, 
nor her eye*la(hes, blackened with ioB/, nor 
her lips painted blue, nor her nails, tinged 
with the golden coloured berma, nor her 
breads, refembling two pomegranates, nor her 
words, fwect as honey. He recounts the 
fiifferings of the young lover, Jo ivq/ied with 
defire and pajjion, that bis body no longer yields 
any Jhadow. At length, after detailing his 
various attempts to fee his midrefs, the ob- 
(lacks on the part of the parents, the invafions 
of the enemy, the captivity of the two lovers, 
&c. he terminates, to the fatisfaftion of the au- 
dience, by reftoring them, united and happy, 
to the paternal tent, and by receiving the 
tribute paid to his eloquence, in the Mafia 
allab he h;is merited (h). The Bedouins 
have likcwife their' love fongs, which have 
wore fentiment and nature in them thaa 

(h) An exclamation of praifc, equivalent to admtrabhf 
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thofe of the Turks^ and inhabitants of the; 
tpwns i doubtlefs, becaufe the former, whofc 
manners arc chafte, know what love isj 
while the latter, abandoned to debauchery, 
are acquainted only with enjoyment. ,r ... . 

When we confider how much the condi- 
tion of the Bedouins, efpecially in tlie depths 
of the defert, refembles, in many refpedls, 
that of the favages of America, we (hall be 
inclined to wonder why they have not 
the fame* ferocity; why, though they fo 
-^^^^^^^ften experience the extremity of hunger, 
the pradice of devouring human flefli was 
never heard of among them ; and why, in 
fhort, their manners are fo much more fo- 
ciablc and mild. The following obfcrvations 
appear to me to contain the true folutioft 
of this difficulty. 

It feems, at firft view, that America, being 
rich in pafturage, lakes, and forefts, is more 
adapted to the paftoral mode of life than to 
any other. But if we confider, that thefe 
forefts, by affording an cafy refuge to ani- 
mals, protedl them more furcly from the 
power of man, we may conclude, that the 
favage has been induced to become a hunter, 
inftead of a Shepherd, by the nature of the 

country. 
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country. In this ftate^ all his habits havQ 
concurred to give him a ferocity of cha- 
tz€ter. The great fatigues of the chace 
have hardened his body; frequent and ex« 
treme hunger, followed by a fudden abun- 
dance of game, has rendered him voracious* 
The habit of (bedding blood, and tearing 
his prey, has familiarized him to the light 
of death and fufFerings. Tormented by 
hunger, he has defired flefh $ and finding it 
cafy to obtain that of his fellow creature, 
he could not long heiitate to kill him to /a« 
tisfy the cravings of his appetite. The firfi: 
experiment made, this cruelty degenerates 
into a habit; he becomes a cannibal, fan« 
guinary and atrocious ; and his mind ac- 
quires all the infenfibility of his body. 

The fituation of the Arab is very different. 
Amid his vafl naked plains, without water, 
and without forefts, he has not been able, 
for want of game, or fifh, to become either 
a hunter oi a fifherman. The camel has 
determined him to a paftoral life, the man- 
ners of which have influenced his whole 
character. Finding, at hand, a light, but 
conflant and fufficient nourifhment, he has 
acquired the habit of frugality. Content 

with 
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with his milk and his dates> he has not de- 
fired fieih 5 he has (hed no blood: his. hands 
are not accuftomed to flaughter, nor bis ears 
to the cries of fufiering creatures^ be has 
preferved a humane and feniible heart. 

No fooner did the favage fhepherd become 
acquainted with the ufe of the hoa-fe/ than 
his manner of life muA con£derabiy change* 
The facility of paffing rapidly over extcnfive 
trads of country, rendered him a wanderer. 
He was greedy from want ; and became a 
robber from greedinefs ; and fuch is, in fad, 
his prefent cbaradter. A plunderer^i rather 
than a warrior, the Arab pofTefles no fan-* 
guinary courage ; he attacks only to defpoil; 
and, if he meets with refiftaoce, never thinks 
a £tnail booty is to be put in competition 
with his life. To irritate him, you muft 
£bed his blood, in which cafe he is found to 
be as obAinate in his vengeance as he was 
cautious in avoiding danger. 

The Arabs have often been reproached 
with this fpirit of rapine; but, without 
wifhing to defend it, we may obferve, that 
one circumftance has not been fufiiciently at- 
tended to, which is, that it only takes place 
towards reputed enemies^ and is confequent« 
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]y founded on the acknowledged laws c^ al^ 
moft all nations. Among themfelves they 
are remarkable for a good faiths a difintereft*- 
ednefs, % generoiky which would ^o honour 
to the mod civilized people. What is there 
more noble than that right of afylum fo re- 
ipe£bed among all the tribes? A flranger, 
nay^ even an enemy > touches the tent of the 
Bedouin, and, from that inflant, his perfon 
becomes inviolable. It would be reckoned a 
difgraceful meannefs, an indelible fhame, to 
fatisfy even a juft vengeance at the expence 
of hofpitality. Has the Bedouin confented 
to eat bread and fait with his guefl:, nothing 
can induce him to betray him. The power 
of the Sultan himfelf would not be able 
to force a refugee fij from the protedHoa 
of a tribe, but by its total extermination. 
The Bedouin, fo rapacious without his camp, 
has no fooner fet his foot within it, than he 
becomes liberal and generous. What little 
he poflfeflcs he is ever ready to divide. He 
has even the . delicacy not to wait till it is 

(i) The Arabs difcriminate their guefts, into gueft 
mqfladjir^ or imploring protelfioni and gueft tnatmub^ 
who feU up his tent in a line with theirs i that is, who be^ 
comes ivaturalized. 
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alked: when he takes his repaft, he af- 
fedts to feat himfelf at the door of his tent, 
in order to invite the paffengers ; his gene- 
rofity is fo fincere, that he does not look 
upon it as a merit, but merely as a duty : 
and he, therefore, readily takes the fame li- 
berty with others. To obferve the manner 
in which the Arabs conduft themfelves 
towards each other, one would imagine that 
they pofTeiTcd all their goods in common. 
Neverthelefs, they are no ftrangers to pro^ 
perty; but it has none of that felfiflinefa 
which the increafe of the imaginary wants 
of luxury has given it among polifhed na-^ 
tions. It may be alleged, that they owe 
this moderation to the impoffibility of great- 
ly multiplying their enjoyments; but, if it 
be acknowledged, that the virtues of the 
bulk of mankind are only to be afcribed to 
the necefEty of circumftances, the Arabs, per- 
haps, are not for this lefs worthy our eftecm. 
They are fortunate, at leaft, that this necef- 
fity fhould have eflablifhed among then) a 
ftate of things, which has appeared to the 
wifeft Icgiflators as the perfedion of human 
policy: I niean', a kind of equality in 
the partition of property, and the variety 
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of conditions. Deprived of a multitude of 
enjoyments, which nature has lavifhed upon 
odier countries, they are lefs expofed to 
temptations which might corrupt and de« 
bafe them. It is more difficult for their 
Shaiks to form a fa€Hon to enflave and im« 
poverifh the body of the nation. Each 
individual, capable of fupplying all his 
wants, is better able to preierve his cha- 
rader, and independence; and private po- 
verty becomes at once the foundation and 
bulwark of public liberty. 

This liberty extends even to matters of 
religion. We obferve a remarkable difference 
between the Arabs of the towns and thofe 
of the deiert ; iince, while the former crouch 
under the double yoke of political and re« 
ligiour defpotifnr, the latter live in a ftate 
•f perfed freedom from both : it is true that 
on the frontiers of the Turks, the Bedouins, 
from policy, preferve the appearance of Ma- 
hometanifm ; but fo relaxed is their obfer- 
vance of its ceremonies, and fb little fervor 
has their devotion, that they are generally 
confidered as infidels, who have neither law 
nor prophets. They even make no difficulty 
in iaying that the religion of Mahomet was 

iiot 
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not made for them ; " for/* add they, " hovr 

^^ iliall we make ablutions who have no 

«* water ? How can we bcftow alms, who. 

«* are not rich ? Why (hotild we faft in the 

*^ Ramadan, fince the whole year with us is one 

*^ continual faft ? and what neceflity is there 

*^ for us to make the pilgrimage to Mecca^ 

*• if God be prefent every where ?" In (hort^ 

every man ads and thinks as he pleafes, and 

the ,moft perfe<3; toleration is eftabli(hed 

among them. Nothing can better defcribe^ 

or be a more fatisfa&ory proof of this than 

a dialogue which one day pafled between 

snyfelf and one of their Shaiks, named Ah-* 

med, fon of Bahir, chief of the tribe of 

Wahidia. *' Why," faid this Shaik to me, 

*« do you wifli to return among the Franks ? 

^^ Since' you have no averfion to our manners $ 

** fince you know how to ufc the lance» 

and manage a horfe like a Bedouin, ftay 

among us* We will give you pelifTes, a 

'^ tent, a virtuous and young Bedouia 

^' girl, and a good blood mare. You ihaU 

** live in our houfe." — ** But do you jiot 

*« know,'* replied I, '* that, bora among the 

** Franks, I have been educated in their re^ 

!!• ligion ? In what light will the Arabs view 

9A 
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*« an infidel, or what will they think of an 
*« apottate?" — '* And do not you yourfelf 
** perceive/' faid he, " that the Arabs live 
«* without troubling themfelves either about 
f • the Prophet, or the Book (the Koran) ? 
•• Every man with us foHoWs the diredlibn 
*' of his confcience. Men Have a right* to 
«* judge of adlions, but religion muft be l^ft 
** to God alone,** — Another ShaikVcoriver- 
fing with me, one day^ addfeflcdP mcr, by^ m^f- 
take, in the cUftoifiary formulary/ "Xiften, 
^r and pray for the Prophet/' Ihffcad of the 
ufual anfwer, I have prayed, I replied, with 
a fmile, I liflen. He recolleft6d his error, 
and fmiled irt his turn* A Ttffk^ of Jeni- 
falem, who Was prcfent, tobkthe ih'att^r'up 
more ferioufly : " OShaife,^'- laid ii6, '^hbw 
** canft thou addrefs the Words of the tirue 
** believers to an infidel'?" ** The tongue is 
^' %3&/," replied the'Shaik, *' let 'but the 
^' heart be wifoV^ (parey^ * but you, who 
** know the cuftoms of the Arabs', how 
** can you offend a ftranger >A^ith whom 
** we have eaten bread and fait ?" — —Then, 
turning tome, " All thofe tribes ofFraftk- 
** eftan, of whom you told me that they 
'^*' fallow not the law of the Prophet, 
' ' * ** are 
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^^ ztc they more numerous than the mufllil- 
«* men ?" ^' tt is thought/' anfwered I, ^* that 
^^ they are five or fix times more numerous, 
'* even including the Arabs/'—** God is jiift,** 
returned he, ** he will vtreigh them in his 
** balance (^i^/* 

It 

. (i)^ M. Niebuhr relates in his JDefiripticn dt fArabU^ 
tome Ilf page 208, Paris edition, that, within the laft 
tbirty years, a new religion has fprung up in the Najd, 
the principles of which are analogous to the difppfition 
of mind I have been dcfcribing. ** Thefe prin* 
•< ciplcs," fays that traveller, ** are, that God alone 
^ ihouldbe invoked and adored, as the author of all 
^* things ; that we fhould make no mention of any 
*< prophet in praying, becaufe that too nearly re- 
<< fembks idolatry : that Mofes, Jefus Chrift, Maho« 
<< met, &c. were in truth great men, . whofe a6Hons 
^^ are edifying ; but that no book was ever infpired by 
^ the angel Gabrrel, or any other celeftial fpirit. In 
^ fliort, that vows made in the time of imminent 
^ danger are neither meritorious nor obligatory. X 
^ do not know," adds M. Niebuhr, •< bow far we 
<< may truft the veracity of the Bedouin who told 
M me this. Perhaps it was his peculiar way of tfaink- 
<< ing; for the Bedouins, though they call themfelves 
•< Mahometans, in general, care "very little about either 
^< Mahomet or the Koran." 

The authors of this new fc£l were two Arabs, who, 
having travelled, in confequence of fome commercial 
^airs, into Periia and Malabar, rejifoped on the di- 

VoL. I. E e vcrfity 
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It muft be owned, th^t there are few po*^ 
li^ed nations whofc morality is, in general, 
{q much to be efteemed as that of the. Be- 
douin Arabs; and it is worthy of remark 
that the fame virtues are equally to be found 
in the Turkman hordes, and the Curds* 
It is lingular, alfo, that it (hould be among 
thefe that religion is the freed from ex-- 
terior forms, infomuch that no man has ever 
feen, among thetBedouins, the Tuikmans, 
or Curds, either priefts, temples, or regular 
worfhip. fiut it is time to continue the 
defcription of the other tribes of the inhabi- 
tants of Syria, and to dire£l our attention 
to a focial ftate, very different from that wc 
are now quitting, to the ilate of a cultivating 
and fedentary people. 

verfity of religions they had feen, and thence de^-* 
;?uced this general toleration. One of them, named 
Abd-el-Waheb, in 176c, ere^ed an independent Rsttc 
in the Najd; the other, called Mekrami, Shaik of 
Nadjeran, had adopted the fame opinions; and, by 
his valour, raifed himfelf to coniiderable power in thofe 
countries. Thefe two examples render ftill more pro- 
bable a conjecture 1 have already mentioned. That 
nothing is more eafy than to eflfedl a grand political 
and religious revolution in Afia» 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. i_; 
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